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THE METAMORPHIC IMAGE: 
A PREDOMINANT THEME IN 
THE RITUAL ART 
OF SHANG CHINA 


by 
Elizabeth Childs-Johnson 


eee Google 


One of the most elusive problems still confounding early China specialists is the 
meaning of Shang (ca.1700-1100BCE) ritual bronze imagery. Since the 4thc.BCE 
tradition-bound scholars have relied on an Eastern Zhou textual reference to a 
demon devourer called taotie to explain Shang representation of some 1200 years 
earlier. Equally misleading is the outdated argument of the late Max Loehr') that has 
been elaborated by Robert Bagley’), that the so-called taotie and related images were 
purely decorative, without ritual significance in Shang times. Kwang-chih Chang 
recently counteracted this approach by using primarily post-Shang literary and 
anthropological data to suggest that Shang (and Zhou) bronzes were rich in 
“shamanic” imagery’). Chang argued that the animals represented on ritual bronzes 


1. Loehr, “The Bronze Styles of the Anyang Period (1300-1028B.C.),” Archives of the Chinese Art Society 
of America VII (1953), pp.42-53; Ritual Vessels of Bronze Age China, New York: The Asia Society, 1968, p.13. 
2. Robert Bagley, Shang Ritual Bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler Collections, Harvard University Press, 1987, 
pp.17-18, 19-24; “Meaning and Explanation,” The Problem of Meaning in Early Chinese Ritual Bronzes, ed.by 
Roderick Whitfield, London:School of Oriental and African Studies, 1993, pp.34-55. 

3. Kwang-chih Chang (Zhang Guangzhi) first published his findings in Chinese in “Shang Zhou qing- 
tongqi shangde dongwu wenyang,” Kaogu yu wenwu 1981.2, pp.53-67 and then in English in “The Animal 
Motif in Shang and Chou Bronze Art,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 41.2 (1981), pp.527-54; Art, Myth 
and Ritual: The Path to Political Authority in Ancient China, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1984, 
pp.61-80. In my review article of “Robert W. Bagley, Shang Ritual Bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler Collections 
(Ancient Chinese Bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler Collections, I), Cambridge, MA,” in Art Bulletin LXXI:I 
(March, 1989), pp.152-153, I noted that the major flaw in Chang’s argument that shamanism existed in 
Shang times is his reliance on literary evidence too late in time to have direct relevance to the Shang. Ladislav 
Kesner has identified other limitations of Chang’s thesis in his review, “Taotie Reconsidered, Remarks on 
Shang Theriomorphic Imagery,” Artibus Asiae LI:1/2 (1991), pp.30-34. In attempting to dispute Chang’s the- 
sis that “shamanism” exists in Shang times, he relied not on evidence of his own about Shang religion or 
shamanism but on David Keightley’s argument. Keightley maintains that the bin rite in bone inscriptions did 
not involve “a living king [who] ever visited his dead ancestors on high,” rather, the bin rite “was a bureau- 
cratic ritual, during which the king, rather than flying on high to visit dead ancestors and spirits, entertained 
them on the ground (p.33).” How do we know that the king did not spiritually fly on high? How could the 
Shang king entertain spirits on the ground? Spirit communication was essential to the Shang king’s existence 
(E. Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask and Metamorphic Shang Imagery,” Early China 20 (1995), 
pp.85-86). Without communication the king’s source of power was nonexistent. Invocation was all-impor- 
tant, and as I have demonstrated, invocation involved the king and king alone in direct communication with 
ancestor spirits either through verbal calling out or mask donning, in addition to the accompaniment of sac- 
rifice of wine and meat in the ancestor temple. Rites carried out by the king were constant but not just 
bureaucratic; we cannot deny, as Keightley has done through an overemphasis on the bureaucratic interests 
of the Shang (e.g., “Royal Shamanism in the Shang: Archaic Vestige or Central Reality,” Paper prepared for 
the workshop on Chinese divination and portent interpretation, Berkeley, June 20-July 1, 1983), that the 
Shang did not have profound religious belief in the power of the spirit world and their own power in con- 
trolling it. The Shang king feared the power of Di and ancestor spirits; divinations were repeatedly taken by 
him in quest of whether there might be an enemy attack, plague, drought, or curse. The Shang king lived in 
a world in which there was no separation between this and the world above; no separation between the pro- 
fane and supernatural. This is an important point that is addressed in a longer study (The Birth of the Chinese 
Ancestor Cult: The Shang and Their Ritual Bronzes, ch.2, in progress). It must be recognized that the Shang 
king was not just a secular ruler wielding power and making sacrifices; the Shang king was all-powerful in his 
sole prerogative to communicate with royal ancestor spirits. He acted as a spirit interlocutor and chief-in- 
charge of ancestral rites (E.Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask,” pp.79-92, esp. p.80). 


served as “helpers of shamans and shamanesses in the task of communication 
between heaven and earth, the spirits and the living‘).” Jordan Paper also recently 
speculated that the taotie in ritual imagery derived “from either a mask-helmet sig- 
nifying power and authority or the mask that is worn in symbolizing the spirit of the 
dead to whom sacrifices were offered*).” Whether or not one uses anthropological 
theory or later literary data, without evidence from the Shang period it is not possi- 
ble to substantiate whether “helpers” or “masks” ever existed in Shang religious prac- 
tice. As a prologomenon to the study of the significance of Shang art, I use, in the 
present analysis, Shang period evidence in proposing that Shang ritual imagery was 
meaningful as a royal, metamorphic power symbol'). Specifically I maintain that the 
hunted wild animal was the source of the ubiquitous animal image in Shang art and 
that standardized devices of representation reveal that this wild animal image was 
portrayed as a mask symbolic of metamorphic power that endowed the Shang king 
as spirit interlocutor and chief priest. My primary data for supporting this thesis is 
paleographic and art historical. 1 also employ where necessary corroborative paleon- 
tological, archaeological and anthropological evidence. 

There have been many previous studies on the subject of Shang ritual imagery’). 
In order to account for these, I would like to review briefly two of the most promi- 
nent of these past approaches. The first approach belongs to traditional scholarship 
of China that recognizes Shang imagery as meaningful and the second is promoted 
by primarily Robert Bagley that Shang imagery had no religious meaning. The for- 
mer argument is based on post-Shang literary evidence and the latter on style and 
casting technique. Neither takes into consideration contextual data or paleographic 
evidence of Shang bone inscriptions. After reviewing the limitations of these 
approaches I shall turn to the major part of this manuscript where I present Shang 
inscriptional, art historical and paleontological data to illustrate that the predomi- 
nant image in Shang art is based on the hunted animal. Initially I shall compare pale- 
ontological and inscriptional data with artistic imagery. Then, I shall briefly analyze 
paleographic evidence for the Shang royal hunt, the hunted sacrifice and the king as 
master of the hunt. Following, I shall use mostly art historical data to identify how 
this hunted animal was represented, what devices of representation were used and 
how the latter reveal that the image was based on the metamorphic properties of a 
mask, as corroborated by other, mostly inscriptional data of earlier research. 


4. Art, Myth and Ritual, p.65. 

5. Jordan, “The Meaning of the T’ao-t’ieh,” History of Religions XVIII:1 (August, 1978), p.36. 

6. For my initial identification of the metamorphic significance of Shang imagery in 1987 see E. Childs- 
Johnson, “The Demon Who Devours But Cannot Swallow: Human to Animal Metamorphosis in Shang 
Ritual Imagery,” The International Conference on Yin-Shang Culture, Anyang, paper presented and distrib- 
uted in Chinese, in absentum by Professor Wang Yuxin, September 9, 1987 and the subsequent publication, 
“The Ghost Head Mask,” pp.79-92; and Relationship Between Symbolism and Function in Ritual Bronze Art of 
the Shang, Ph.D. Thesis, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1985, pp.464-561. 

Wu Hung in his recent publication, Monumentality in Early Chinese Art, Stanford University Press, 1995, p.48 
uses the term “metamorphosis” to describe Shang imagery but in an entirely different context from mine. His 
is formally descriptive, used to characterize stylistic “variation and permutation” of an image. Sarah Allan also, 
like Wu Hung uses “continual transformation” to describe stylistic variation of the animal design from one 
vessel to another, but, as Bagley observes “"Transformation” in this peculiar sense is hardly a property special 
to Shang motifs; by the same line of reasoning we could argue that vine scrolls (or almost anything else in 
art) allude to changes of state” (“Meaning and Explanation,” footnote 20, p.55). My use of metamorphic and 
transformational, on the other hand, is conceptual in identifying Shang religion and its expression in art. 

7. For a review of past scholarship on the meaning of ritual bronze imagery see Childs-Johnson, Review 


It is generally accepted by specialists that the Shang dynasty belonged to a 
sophisticated cultural phase, roughly comparable chronologically to Old and New 
Kingdom Egypt, Akkadian and Babylonian Mesopotamia, and Olmec Mesoamerica. 
Although preceded by the Xia, the Shang was foundational in setting standards for 
certain Chinese traditions and ways of thinking. It was an era when ancestor worship 
was formalized, earlier exorcistic rites codified, and the religious hierarchy of the 
primordial God on High, Di, and royal house members fully accounted for in the 
earliest Chinese script’). It was an era- as it was for the Olmecs, Akkadians, and 
Egyptians when sacred and profane realms were indistinguishable — when ruling 
powers depended on spirits for approval and their beneficence in governing the 


of “Robert W. Bagley, Shang Ritual Bronzes,” pp.149-156, esp. pp.154-56 and the subsequent publication of 
Ladislav Kesner, “Taotie Reconsidered, Remarks on Shang Theriomorphic Imagery,” Artibus Asiae LI:1/2 
(1991), pp.29-53. For a variety of views as to whether imagery is or is not significant see the recent publica- 
tion edited by Roderick Whitfield, The Problem of Meaning in Early Chinese Ritual Bronzes: Colloquies on Art 
and Archaeology in Asia No.15, London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1993. The latter papers 
include those by Sarah Allan on “Art and Meaning,” pp.9-33, a repeat of her Ch.1 in The Shape of the Turtle: 
Myth, Art, and Cosmos in Early China, Albany:State University of New York, 1991, pp.124-170, which I 
reviewed in The Journal of Asian Studies 53:1 (Feb., 1994), pp.156-158 in pointing out the untenability of 
Allan's romantic and imaginative ideas about Shang imagery. Other chapters, including one by Robert Bagley, 
“Meaning and Explanation” pp.34—-55 is also based on earlier research which I reviewed extensively in 1989 
in Art Bulletin LX XI: pp.149-156, as quoted above. Ladislav Kesner also extensively analyzed Bagley's major 
failing— his exclusive stylistic and technological approach to Shang ritual art (see pp. 16 ff below). Chapter 
3 on “Liangzhu Culture and the Shang Dynasty Taotie Motif,"pp.56—66, by Li Xueqin, is a brief typological 
comparison of Neolithic Liangzhu jade imagery and that of Shang, which other specialists have also discussed 
in greater detail (see footnote 44). Chapter 4 titled “Late Shang Bronze Design: Meaning and Purpose,” 
pp.67-95 is a stylistic appraisal of what Jessica Rawson has described elsewhere in her publications on 
Chinese bronzes (see e.g., Chinese Bronzes, Art and Ritual, London: British Museum Publications, no.4, 1987). 
She explains, for example, her reading of the meaning and purpose of Shang imagery as follows: “A reason for 
stressing the role of variety, to which choice of different features of the faces contributed, rather than the role 
of symbolism, is that variety for variety’s sake seems to have been one of the aims of the bronze casters 
(p.79).” Certainly ritual bronzes are works of art and therefore aesthetics, including “variety” of ornament is 
a major concern. Outside of variety demanded by aesthetic considerations, there is also meaning that can only 
be understood by looking at the Shang context, namely Shang paleography, Shang religion and Shang habits 
of burial and ritual vessel usage. These are not considered by Rawson and thus the rather simplistic conclu- 
sion that “The primary purpose of the ornament seems to have been to denote a ritual vessel... The complex 
motifs of Chinese bronzes were not so much a product of a particular thought pattern or system of beliefs as 
the products of a complex craft exploited by a complex society (p.92).” Xiong Chuanxin’s article, Chapter 5 
on “Zoomorphic Bronzes of the Shang and Zhou Periods,” pp.96-101 falls into the trap of using later literary 
evidence in trying to explain that Shang imagery is totemic (see my discussion below on this problem, foot- 
note 24 and pp. ). In Chapter 6 on “A Textual Investigation of the Taotie,” pp.102—118 Wang Tao reviews later 
literary references to taotie, a term which is discussed below on pp. 12 ff, fn. 16 p. 12 and fn. 78 p. 29. The 
binome taotie cannot be dated earlier than the Warring States and therefore cannot be used to describe Shang 
imagery. Wang tries to highlight certain references in Shang bone inscriptions to explain the term taotie but 
comes to no decisive conclusion. See my review of his use of one of these terms on pp. 29 below. The essen- 
tial problem of all of the above articles in Whitfield’s edited monograph is that they repeat what has been 
done before; few of the scholars look at Shang imagery in the context of Shang paleography and archaeology. 
One cannot discuss Shang imagery without a holistic point of view, taking into consideration literary evidence 
for ritual vessel usage and religious belief. 

8. See eg., works on Shang culture by Chang Tsung-tung, Der Kult der Shang Dynastie im Spiegel 
Orakelinschriften (Eine palaographische Studie zur Religion in Archaischen China), Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1970; Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci zongshu, Beijing, 1956; Shima Kunio, Inkyo Bokuji kenkyu, 
Tokyo, 1958; Shirakawa Shizuka, Kokotsubun no sekai—kodai In ocho no kozo, Tokyo, 1972 and Akatsuka 
Kiyoshi, Chugoku kodai no shikyo to bunka— Inochi no saishi, Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten, 1977. 


realm’). The inscriptions indicate that in Shang times the king was both a political 
and religious leader. As illustrated by abundant data concerning religious affairs in 
bone inscriptions, the Shang king was all-powerful; he was not simply presiding 
priest but presiding spiritual interlocuter, the singular one responsible for spiritual 
communication and therefore the welfare of the kingdom"). Because the Shang king 
depended on the responses of royal spirits, the major tool for addressing these spir- 
its, bronze vessels with offerings were necessarily religious implements with mean- 
ingful imagery''). The king and his kin used these vessels in a rigidly monitored sac- 
rificial cult addressed to spirits of past kings and queens. This is an important point 
that needs to be emphasized. Jue, ding, gui, gu, you, and other ritual bronze vessel 
types were specific, elite tools of religious worship; they were not decorative secular 
implements used by non-royal members; nor were they used in sacrifice to non- 
human spirits. Their religious function was specifically tied to the dead, all-power- 
ful royal gui spirit ghost, the ancestor spirit on whom the king depended for 
power’). The vessel was therefore holistically religious — not only meaningful in 
function but in imagery’’). In order to amplify this religious holism, I will discuss 
below what I take to be the primary symbol of kingly power, the artistic image of 
the animal, the mask of metamorphosis. 


9. Kathyrn Linduff in her four page note on “Interpreting Visual Images: Their Social and Religious 
Significance in Ancient China,” (in World Art: Themes of Unity in Diversity: Acts of the XXVIth International 
Congress of the History of Art, Irving Lavin, ed., The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1989, pp.613-617, 
p.614) makes a similar point about Shang religion in trying to distinguish it from that of the Western Zhou. 
10. The Shang king was a supernatural interlocutor and priest; he presided over ancestor cult rites and he 
communicated with ancestor spirits. The most illustrative example of his communicatory power are what he 
solely presides over, e.g., the bin rite, “to communicate with ancestor spirits in the ancestor temple,” + and 
zhu rites, “to invoke ancestor spirits,” and wu rite, “to petition spirits through the feng feather dance “ (see E. 
Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask,” p.84; “The Bird in Shang Ritual Art: Intermediary to the 
Supernatural,” Orientations Nov/Dec.1989, pp.53-60). 

David Pankenier uses the phrase “cosmo-magical role of theocrat” to describe the Shang king’s religious role 
(See David Pankenier, “The Cosmo-Political Background...,” Early China 21 (1995), pp.121-22). The term 
“divine king” is probably most accurate in describing the Shang king’s religious and social position. This term 
is used to identify, for example, ancient leaders in other well-studied early cultures in the west (e.g., Akkadian 
and Sumerian, Egyptian, African, Olmec and Mayan), where sacred kingship or divine power of kings his- 
torically stems from “the old savage apotheosis of living kings... [which] originated in the order of public 
magicians or medicine-men....Men imagined their control over thoughts permitted them to exercize a cor- 
responding control over things.” (Sir J.G. Frazer, “Ch.5 Divine Kingship,” The Illustrated Golden Bough, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1978, p.55). The Shang king was a magician in the sense his power stemmed 
from his role as intermediary, as communicator with Di and ancestor spirits. We know that the way of refer- 
ring to the divinity of Shang kings in bone inscriptions is as Di, the name referring to the primordial God on 
High in Shang religious belief. 

11. As maintained in Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask,” pp.79-92. 

12. For use of oracle bone inscriptions as evidence for the religious function of bronze vessels see E. Childs- 
Johnson, “The Jue and Its Ceremonial Use in the Ancestor Cult of China,” Artibus Asiae XXV:3-4 (1987), 
pp.171-195. 

13. See Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask,” pp.79-92. 
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I. PAST THEORIES 


A.CLARIFICATION THAT THE TRADITION HONORED NAME TAOTIE- 
GLUTTON AND SHIREN-DEVOURER OF HUMANS ARE WARRING 
STATES AND HAN PERIOD MISNOMERS FOR THE SHANG ANIMAL 
IMAGE 
Before discussing Shang period evidence for religious imagery and the mask of meta- 
morphosis, it is necessary to clarify that the name taotie-glutton and its connotation 
of “demon devourer,” so commonly used by Sinologists to label Shang animal 
imagery, are misnomers. Numerous scholars, including art historians, archaeologists 
and paleographers employ this name for Shang [and Zhou] animal imagery, due pri- 
marily to the lack of a better term or to the sanction of traditional usage"). Other 
terms, such as “animal image” or “animal mask” have also been used but without a 
definition that takes into account the religious and social practice of the Shang"). 
The animal image on Shang ritual utensils, whether represented two-dimensionally 
and abstractly or three-dimensionally and representationally (Figs.1,9) was dubbed 
taotie not in Shang bone inscriptions or later Western Zhou bronze inscriptions but 
during the Warring States period of the Eastern Zhou era (ca.5th-3rdc.BCE). This 
mythical name and label for the animal image on bronzes appears for the first time 
in Warring States and Han period texts and then reappears later during the Northern 
Song when cataloguers sought to describe the images popularly represented on ves- 
sels within the imperial collection. Although sanctified by Chinese tradition, this 
label does not derive from Shang but rather from Eastern Zhou and Han belief of 


14. See eg., all the authors cited in footnote 11 and others who wrote much earlier without the benefit of 
archaeological data available since the late 1970’s and 1980's, such as Bernard Karlgren, “New Studies on 
Chinese bronzes,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 9 (1937), pp.1-117; Yin and Chou in 
Chinese bronzes, BMFEA 8 (1936), pp.9-154; “Notes on the grammar of early bronze decor,” BMFEA 23 
(1951), pp.1-37; Florence Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature, New York: E.Weyhe, 1942; Phyllis 
Ackerman, Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China, New York: Dryden Press, 1945; Carl Hentze, Objets rituels, croy- 
ance et dieux de la Chine antique et de l'Amerique, Anvers: De Sikkel, 1936; Carl Hentze, Die Sakralbronzen 
und ihre Bedeutung in den Fruehchinesischen Kulturen, Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1941; Carl Hentze, Bronzegerat, 
Kulthauten, Religion in altesten China der Shang-Zeit, Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1951; Rong Geng, Shang Zhou yiqi 
tongkao, 2 vols., Beijing, 1941; and Eleanor Consten von Erdberg, a series of articles written in the late 1950's 
(Monumenta Serica Vols.XVI (1957); XVII (1958), XVIII (1959)) compiled into a book Terminology and 
Iconology, Waldeck, Germany:Siebenberg- Verlag, 1993. Like the latter authors, William Watson in his Ancient 
Chinese Bronzes, London: Faber and Faber, 1962, p.39ff (on “ornament” and “inscriptions”) and Katheryn 
Linduff in her Ph.D. thesis published as a book, Tradition and Change:Shang and Chou Bronze Vessels, New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1979, pp.141-154, make some insightful observations about the 
possible meaning of Shang ritual imagery. However, their studies lack analysis of Shang religion and belief. 
Ch’eng Te-k’un’s Shang China, Cambridge, 1960, William Willets’s Chinese Art vol.1, New York: George 
Braziller, 1958, and Kwang-chih Chang’s Shang Civilization, New Haven:Yale University Press, 1980 are prob- 
ably still the most comprehensive studies of Shang culture to date in taking into consideration most aspects 
of information available at the time they wrote (archaeology, technology, inscriptions, style). None of these 
authors, however make use of Shang inscriptional data to assess Shang religion and ritual practice. 

15. These terms are descriptive and not conceptual identifications (see, e.g., the work of Eleanor Consten 
von Erdberg, “A Terminology of Chinese Bronze Decoration,” Monumenta Serica XVIII, pp.245-293). 


1] 


1200 years later'®). At this later point in time Confucian exegesis recognized taotie 
as a moral symbol of gluttony, and cthonic, popular belief of the time recognized 
taotie as one of many shiren-spirits who devour men or shixie-spirits who devour evil 
in exorcizing the realm of demonic influences. These literary sentiments of later his- 
toriographers evidently based their interpretations on early Shang images of the 
head without lower jaw (Fig.1) or more anthropomorphic version of tiger head or 
tiger that appears to devour a human (see e.g.Fig.51). Shang imagery was apparent- 
ly revived during the Late Zhou period, and in large part due to this revival images, 
such as the animal mask were reinvented and reinterpreted, in both literary and 
artistic contexts’’). 

The name taotie — used to describe demon devourers and also personified greed- 
appears in several key passages of Warring States date. There, as mentioned taotie 
functions as a generic term for the decor on earlier ding ritual vessels'*). We read in 
the late Warring States Lushi Chungiu, for example, that “the Zhou ding have taotie 
who possess heads but no bodies; they devour men but cannot swallow them; their 
own bodies are destroyed; this is their retribution'’).” The moralistic tone in this pas- 
sage is directly connected with Confucian exegesis of the 3rd century BCE for taotie 
are exemplary of evil that is recompensed by self-destruction. In another passage 
from the same text we learn that taotie like giongqi are nothing but wild beasts with- 
out the ability to lead or protect the people *’). The latter moral message about taotie 
is documented elsewhere and at length, in the Zuozhuan, a text that corresponds 
with historical entries in the Chungqiu. There taotie is the name of the mythic power 
reknown for gluttony and as one of the four directional forces of evil that was 
destroyed by the heroic ruler Shun: 


16. Almost all the authors cited above refer to the term taotie and its history of use. Willets makes the 
insightful assessment that “No motive in Chinese art has invited more speculation as to its meaning than 
this...the early history of the t’ao-t’ieh in China is quite obviously linked with that of bronze itself. And, as we 
have seen, no conclusion can yet be reached on the question of bronze origins (Chinese Art, p.161).” Willets 
proceeds to note how literary references to taotie are conflicting, but again he does not consider the inap- 
propriateness of their date in assessing much earlier imagery. Wang Tao in his article, “A Textual Investigaton 
of the Taotie,” pp.107ff. falls into the same trap. All textual references are again quoted and analyzed but also, 
again, there is no attempt to assess Shang religion separately from Warring States and Han data, other than 
to consider one bone graph that suggests a mask image (see e.g., pp.103-107). 

17. Alain Thote in an article “Note sur la posterite du masque de Liangzhu a l’epoque des Zhou orientaux,” 
Arts asiatiques 51 (1996), 60-71, documented clear evidence of literal copying of earlier mask imagery of 
Neolithic Liangzhu jades on one face of sword guards belonging to the Eastern Zhou inhabitants of Lake Tai 
area in Jiangsu, Zhejiang and Anhui. His explanation was that this revival signified an elite symbol of indige- 
nous cultural identity. Also see the excellent, early analysis of the Han period taotie and its origins in Willets, 
Chinese Art, pp.286-289. 

18. The reference to Zhou ding should be understood as inclusive of Shang ritual vessels since they like 
Western Zhou vessels are decorated with a generically similar animal image. 

19. Lushi Chungiu, Xianshilan, SBBY ed., vol.129 (Shanghai: Zhonghua Shuju, 1927-35), juan 16.2b; Zhuzi 
Jicheng: Lushi Chungiu, Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, n.d. (Gao Yu commentary), juan 16, p.180. For recent 
examples of traditional Chinese scholarship that rely on this famed passage see Ma Chengyuan, Shang Zhou 
Qingtonggi Wenshi, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1984, p.3 and Li Xueqin, The Wonder of Chinese Bronzes, Beijing: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1980, p.57. 

20. Lushi Chungiu, Shijunlan, 20.1b. For a review of data where Taotie serves as a clan name see Rui Yifu, 
“Sanmiao yu Taotie,” BIHP (1966), pp. 571-584, esp. p.573; also see Sun Zuoyun, “Taotie kao-Zhongguo 
tongqi huawen zhi tuteng yizhi de yanjiu,” Zhonghe yuekan 5.1-3 (1944), pp.47-92, esp. pp.47-52. 
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During the time of Yao, [it was said that]... Xinyun [in the time of Huang Di] had a descendant 
who was devoid of ability and virtue. He was greedy of eating and drinking, craving for money and 
property. Ever gratifying his lusts, and making a grand display, he was insatiable, rapacious in his 
actions.... All the people under heaven likened him to the three other wicked ones, and called him 
Glutton. When Shun became Yao’s minister, he received the nobles from the four quarters of the 
empire, and banished these four wicked ones, Chaos, Monster, Block, and Glutton, casting them 
out into the four distant regions, to exorcize their limei’’). 


The passage moralizes on the greed of the Duke Ji of Ying (Chu) and the unfilial acts 
of his son Pu at the court of Duke Xuan of Lu by citing a reference to taotie from 
the far distant past. 

If later literary evidence is used in analyzing Shang material, then there must be 
demonstration as to how they are related in time or space — that there is some rea- 
son for relating two different cultural periods separated by over 1000 years. This is 
the oversight of the traditional Chinese approach represented here by the research 
of Sun Zuoyun. In the 1940’s and 50’s Sun wrote two comprehensive articles that 
brought together Zhou through Han literary references to taotie”). Sun sought to 
demonstrate that taotie was identifiable from Xia to Han times as one image with 
different rubrics, including Chi You, taotie, fangxiang, and the descriptive term weitu. 
Although Sun gathered together valuable data to illustrate the typological com- 
patability between these names, due to the lack of archaeological or other chrono- 
logically distinct data, it was not possible to distinguish them dynastically or chrono- 
logically”). Sun argued that Chi You was the mythical hero who battled Huang Di 
and at the same time served as the prototype for the dragon totem of the Xia clan. 
Unfortunately, based on excavated data from the Xia and protohistoric cultures 
there is no evidence for a dragon totem nor for Chi You or totemism in Xia or pre- 
Xia times”). 

Sun isolated another type of reference that describes Zhou and Han attitudes 
towards the devouring attribute of taotie. Shiren, “spirits who eat men,” although not 
specifically taotie, possess their most salient attribute, the disposition of “devouring.” 
The plethora of literary references to “devouring spirits” in late Warring States and 


21. This translation is adapted from James Legge, The Chinese Classics: vol.5: The Ch'un ts’ew with the Tso 
Chuen, Hong Kong,1970, Duke Wen 18th year, pp.282-3. 

22. Sun, “Taotie kao,” pp.47-92; “Chiyou kao: Zhongguo gudai shezu zhi yanjiu, Xiashi xitan,” Zhonghe 
yuekan 2:4 (1941), pp. 27-50. 

23. Many other scholars, like Sun take a traditional approach in using later literary material to analyze Shang 
and earlier dynasties. See e.g. He Liankui, “Cong minzuxue guandian zai shuo guqiwu zhong zhi taotie,” 
Gugong jikan 5:4 (Summer, 1971), pp. 9-14; Tan Dangiong, “Taotie wen de goucheng,” Zhongyang yanjiu yuan 
lishi yuyan yanjiusuo jikan waibian 4 (1960) Qingzhu Dong Zuobin Xiansheng liushiwusui lunweniji, 
pp.271-80. 

24. Sun, “Taotie kao,” pp.51-60. Whether or not totemism (tuteng) existed in Xia or pre-Xia times is a 
thorny question. There is evidence for certain clan names in oracle bone and bronze inscriptions that are 
drawn as animal pictographs. Although these descriptive images may suggest a link with the practice of 
totemism, the identification of clans with an animal origin and the use of that animal as a clan insignia and 
spirit, is without corroborative archaeological or anthropological evidence. Chinese anthropologists and 
archaeologists nonetheless by habit assume that China experienced totemism in predynastic times (see e.g. 
Yin Shun Fashi, Zhongguo gudai minzu shenhua yu wenhua zhi yanjiu, Taibei: Huagang Chubanshe, 1975; Li 
Zongtong, Zhongguo gudai shehui shi, Taibei: Huagang Pub., 1977; Mou Yongkang, “Liangzhu yuqi shang shen- 
chongbai de tansuo,” Qingzhu Su Bingqi kaogu wushiwunian lunwenji, Wenwu Press, 1989, p.186; Wang Jihuai, 
“Zongjiao yicun de faxian he yiyi,” Kaogu yu wenwu 1992.6, pp.55-71, esp. pp.58-60; Xiong, “Zoomorphic 
Bronzes of the Shang and Zhou Periods,” pp.96-101. 
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Han sources, in particular the Shanhaijing”), strongly demonstrates that “devouring” 
images were potent symbols during the Han. They were used as apotropaic protec- 
tors. To Han and earlier Warring States man taotie were respected as beneficent pow- 
ers who destroyed evil by devouring it. One of the Shanhaijing spirits who eats men 
is called Gouxiao (Hook Owl). The spirit resides on Gouwu mountain; it is a com- 
posite image of a wild animal with a body of a sheep, head of a man, eyes below its 
armpits, fangs of a tiger and voice of a child”). In the Zhongshanjing section of the 
Shanhaijing another spirit is described as a wild animal which looks like an ox with 
light colored body, has a cry like that of a child, it devours men and is called the wild 
buffalo’). The Great Exorcism (Da No), which took place just before New Year cel- 
ebrations in the capital of both Western and Eastern Han involves celebrants who 
were masked “devourers”, those who by shiren-devouring demons exorcize and 
cleanse the realm”). Feitwei—Lungs and Stomach, for example, is one of twelve of 
the calendrical devouring creatures, who by devouring, tigers in some accounts, 
exorcizes the realm of this evil menace. In the Erya (Literary Expositor) Feiwei is also 
defined as “like a man but covered with hair; [he] runs fast and eats people”).” 
Qionggi, in the Shanhaijing is described as “shaped like a tiger, with wings. When he 
eats men, he starts with the head”’).” In the Liji (Treatise on Ritual), creatures who 
devour are considered the object of their devouring *'). The metaphoric image of 
devouring in the sense of cleansing and exorcizing was evidently grossly popular dur- 
ing Warring States and Han eras. Its popularity, on the other hand, is without doubt 
connected with the reverence for the ritual imagery of much earlier Shang tradition. 

The term and binome taotie does not appear in any literary account earlier than 
the Lushi Chungiu and Zuozhuan and, therefore, on the basis of current evidence 
appears to be entirely late Warring States in origin. Similarly, the moral concept of 
anthropomorphized gluttony combined with directional symbolism is primarily 
Han in origin. References to taotie and related spirits in other Warring States and 
Han texts, such as the Shanhaijing, Huainanzi and Shenyijing’’) consistently portray 
the taotie as a lustful demon devourer. In the Shenyijing, taotie is described as are the 
demon devourers of the Shanhaijing: a wild animal with the body of an ox, a human 
head, eyes under its armpits, who eats men”). Elsewhere in the Shenyijing there is 


ee Sun cites examples of shiren spirits to illustrate the similar character of taotie and Chiyou, see “Taotie 

, pp.d2-56. 

26. This reference was cited by Guo Pu (276-324AD) in his commentary on the Shanhaijing, see Hao 

ei (1757-1825), ed. Shanhaijing jianshu, Taibei: Yiwen Bookstore, 1974, Beishanjing 3.11a; Sun, “Taotie 
0,” p.58. 

27. Shanhaijing jianshu, Zhongshanjing 5.11a. 

28. See Derk Bodde’s discussion of these devourers in Festivals in Classical China, Princeton University 

Press, 1975, ch. IV (The Great Exorcism), pp.75-138, esp. pp.85-90. Sun also devotes a chapter to the 

devouring and exorcizing character of the taotie, which he labels weitu, in “Taotie kao,” pp.55-7. Most of the 

devouring spirits mentioned in the Shanhaijing exorcize demons, as is signified by those who act in the Great 

Exorcism. 

29. Erya with commentary by Guo Pu, Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1929-36, 18:c/14a; as quoted in Bodde, 

Festivals, pp.86-7. 

30. Shanhaijing, Haineibeijing 12.2a; Bodde, Festivals, p.89. 

31. See Bodde’s conclusions, Festivals, pp.113-14. 

32. See citations from these Eastern Zhou and Han texts in Rui, “Sanmiao yu Taotie, “ pp.574-8 and also in 

Sun, “Taotie kao,” pp.57 1 ff. 

33. As quoted by Rui, “Sanmiao yu Taotie,” p.579 from a commentary in the Shiji Zhengyi by Zhang Shoujie 

who quotes the Shenyijing. 
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reference to the hero, Chiyou — who conquered the legendary Emperor Huang Di — 
possibly a variant form of taotie, who has the capacity to devour 1000 evil demons. 
This spirit eats and drinks nothing; it takes demons as its staple, is characterized by 
a head mask of a cock, and a snake around its neck. This spirit demon is sometimes 
called Chiyou, sometimes “tun xiegui, swallower of irregular spirits” or simply “shi- 
xie, eater of evil”). In the Eastern Han dictionary, Shuowen, the words tao and tie are 
both defined as “to covet,” and both have the semantic signifier of shi, “to eat”®*). The 
Shuowen is silent regarding the graph read as hu-tiger, that makes up a part of the 
more complex graph for tao in taotie. By Han times the influence of Confucian ethics 
may have discolored the earlier Warring States references*) by reducing taotie to a 
moral symbol of (a bias against) gluttony instead of an apotropaic spirit who devours 
evil. 

The literal concept of “eating humans or demons (shiren)” clearly has nothing to 
do with Shang but rather has to do with Warring States and Han thinking about 
Shang and the need to legitimate their own belief and practice. The idea of an ani- 
mal or half-man and half-animal eating a human or of an animal that devours but 
does not swallow seems to be based on a misreading of the major image decorating 
ritual bronzes of primarily the Shang but also Western Zhou period. The standard 
Shang bronze image, for example, is the animal face without lower jaw (Fig.l) and 
sometimes the same image positioned over the head of or the whole human figure 
(Fig.51), dispositions which are highly suggestive of eating and devouring. During 
the Shang this animal mask without lower jaw appears to be a power symbol signi- 
fying access to ancestor spirits, as shall be discussed in detail below. Warring States 
and Han elite reinterpreted extant Shang (and Western Zhou) imagery in their own 
cultural and religious context which, particularly in official circles of Han times, was 
dominated by moral, Confucian values emphasizing restraint and model behavior’). 

When taotie resurfaces in Chinese literature in the 11th century during the Song 
period there is a further misreading of earlier Shang belief and ritual imagery. The 
passages referring to taotie in the Lushi Chungiu and Zuozhuan are quoted as author- 
itative definitions of bronze images in the Kaogutu of 1090 and Xuanhe Bogutulu, 
the 12th century Northern Song catalog devoted to Shang and Zhou bronzes in the 
imperial collection®). The Song compiler, Lu Dalin, for example, in the Kaogutu 
noted that “decor on ding is composed of dragons and tigers; the major image is the 
animal face which is the symbol taotie as described in Lushi Chungiu®).” The name 
and term taotie or “glutton” is clearly not Shang or Western Zhou in origin. Nor is it 


34. Shenyijing, attr. to Dongfang So (ca.161-87BC), selections published in Zishubaizhong, vol.90, Hubei: 
Bei Chongwen shuju, 1875; Yuan Ke, Zhongguo gudai shenhua, Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1960, fn.7, p.206. 
35. Ding Fubao, ed., Shuowen jiezi gulin, Shanghai: Yixue shuju, 1930, shi bu, wuxia, p.2212.1-2 (taotie). 
36. For the systematization of Zhou and Han texts see the still valuable analysis by Bernhard Karlgren, 
“Legends and Cults in Ancient China,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 18 (1946), 
pp. 199-365. 

37. For example, at the suggestion of the scholar-advisor, Dong Zhongshu (c.179-104BC), Emperor Wu 
proclaimed Confucianism as the recognized state cult in 136BC. For the prominence of Confucian doctrine 
and behavior during the Han see Wm. Theodore de Bary, et al., ed., Sources of Chinese Tradition, I, Columbia 
University Press, 1960, pp.172-185 and John T. Meskill, An Introduction to Chinese Civilization, Columbia 
University Press, 1973, pp.43-55. 

38. Lu Dalin (1086 AD), Kaogutu in Wang Fu (Qing Qianlong, 17th year,l752) ed., Xuanhe Bogutulu, 17 
ce, 1 ben, 5 shang-xia, Gui ding, 2 ben, 8 xia, Ren lu li. 

39. Kaogutu, 5 shang-xia. 
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a concept relating to Shang religious practice. Thus, on the basis of available histor- 
ical and paleographic evidence, the name is rather a time-worn, Warring States term 
used to legitimate current religious belief by seeking precedent in sacred traditions 
of much earlier Shang times. 


B.CLARIFICATION THAT THE EVOLUTION OF THE ANIMAL IMAGE 
FROM EARLY TO LATE SHANG TIMES IS TYPOLOGICALLY CONSIS- 
TENT AND REPRESENTATIONAL 
Another common misconception about Shang imagery is represented by the thesis 
originally proposed by Max Loehr, and followed by Robert Bagley that Shang ritual 
bronze imagery was ornamental and not representational in function. Their argu- 
ment depends on stylistic and technological criteria. Ladislav Kesner in a recent arti- 
cle reviewed the latter and various other theses on the significance of Shang imagery 
and pointed out that Bagley’s total reliance on a technological premise, i.e. the piece- 
mold technique used to cast Shang bronzes, 
at the expense of other factors [...] seriously distorts the understanding of this art form. Few 
would nowadays agree with the notion of an art form as a sheer product of creative imagina- 
tion and technological processes, independent of the work of art and social reality, as exemplified 
by Henri Focillon whom Bagley quotes. Most art-historians and archaeologists alike would agree 


that any study of stylistic evolution has to take into account not only technique, but also content 
and context“). 


Although Kesner is theoretically right, demonstration that he is right can only come 
from a direct examination of Shang archaeological, cultural, and paleographic data, 
which he does not consider. Loehr, but in particular, Bagley, also argue for an orna- 
mental function of Shang imagery on the basis that there is no consistent represen- 
tation of a Shang period image nor any reference to a specific animal in Shang 
imagery. These theses may be debunked by several lines of evidence: firstly, by styl- 
istic evidence for a consistent evolution of imagery from early through late Shang 
times; secondly, by clear-cut typological prototypes of the Shang animal image in 
Shandong Longshan and earlier Liangzhu jade art of the preceding Late Neolithic 
era; and thirdly, by reference to specific animal types in Shang imagery. 

A typical, “classical” representation of what I take to be the predominant meta- 
morphic power symbol of Shang times is easily read on the Late Shang tripod ding 
illustrated in Figure 1A. A frontal animal head, identifiable as tiger in species, with 
abbreviated body symbolized by limbs ending in four claws, is displayed in relief 
above three cylindrical legs of the vessel proper. Subordinate images of vertically ori- 
ented birds, dragons or bird-dragons may flank the animal head (e.g.,Fig.1B). This 
type of image is familiar to all students of early China. It is hierarchical, frontal, cen- 
tralized and symmetrical, and for these reasons hieratic and intentionally meaning- 
ful; there is a consistent relationship of main image and flanking, subordinant 
motifs‘). The animal face comprises the essential parts of a face, minus a lower jaw, 


40. Kesner, “The Taotie Reconsidered,” p.35. 
41. Other art historians have remarked on the formal property of frontality and centrality and on the 
emphatic focus of the animal image but have not gone beyond this description in defining the Shang vocab- 
ulary of representation (see e.g., Linduff, “Interpreting Visual Images,” p.614; Shang and Chou Ritual Bronzes, 
pp.; Kesner, “The Taotie Reconsidered,” p.46). 
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with ear or horn, represented simply, frontally and flatly, in addition to abbreviated 
body parts rendered in profile as two limb extensions ending in claws. The C-shaped 
ears refer to the tiger and the curling extension at eye level to abstract antlers or 
feathers. The face and constituent parts, when represented are always the most dom- 
inant part of the image, taking up the height of the band to which the images are 
confined. So-called yunleiwen (cloud and thunder patterns) may decorate the sur- 
face and/or background of this image. 

The same animal image is represented earlier in Shang art, but usually within a 
circumscribing band rather than on an entire face of the vessel (Fig.1C). As time 
elapses and casting technology improves, imagery gradually expands to take over the 
whole vessel as one big band or several bands (Fig.2A-L). It is important to under- 
line that the expansion of the image on the Shang vessel is due to a more profound 
understanding of casting technology“’). Although the image seems simple in its ini- 
tial formulation (e.g.Figs.2A-D), the features of the animal on Early Shang vessels 
are the same that characterize high relief images of Late Shang times. On the Early 
Shang vessels such as the he from Zhongmouhuang, Henan (Fig.2A), the tripod ding 
from Huixian, Henan (Fig.2B), and the gu and lei/zun from Zhengzhou (Fig.2C-D), 
for example, three pairs of prominent eyes within an upper body band are identifi- 
able as the face of a tiger, due to the C- or curling T-shaped ear above the eyes (see 
pp. 21 ff below). The curvelinear bands to left and right of this tiger face are simpli- 
fied abstractions of limbs and headdress extensions that are rendered in more detail 
and more representationally on the ding illustrated in Fig.1 and other Late Shang 
vessels (Fig.2H-L). On Middle Shang period zun, jia, and jue (Fig.2E-G) the tiger 
ears of the mask follow Early Shang portrayals as curvelinear T-shapes above two 
protruding circular eyes. Like other Early and Middle Shang versions, the tiger image 
typically has no lower jaw but an abstract body and headdress extension located 
symmetrically in profile to the left and right of the face. The headdress extension 
typically extends horizontally with a final upward curling large hook. This profile 
form of the headdress is easily read on the zun and jue of Fig.2E,G. The same tiger 
image is imitated but misunderstood in the regional interpretation from Sanlihe in 
Shaanxi province of comparable or slightly later date (Fig.3C). Although the T- 
shaped tiger ears, body and headdress extensions are included, the eyes of the head 
are not. On other regional vessels, Early-Middle Shang jue from Taixicun, Gaocheng, 
Hebei (Fig.3AB), the animal mask has all the typical features of the Early Shang ves- 
sels cited above. T-shaped ears appear above circular protruding eyes with body and 
headdress extensions rendered as fin-like motifs that turn upward or downward 
flanking the tiger face. Similar versions of the tiger mask appear in the band deco- 
rating the tripod ding from Wucheng, Jiangxi (Fig.3D). On later examples, the tiger 
image expands in occupying the entire pictorial surface of the vessel (see Fig.2I-L). 
The latter vessels reflect what Max Loehr once categorized as Styles IV-V, equiva- 
lent to the Late Shang or Anyang era. Earlier vessel images, once identified by Loehr 


42. For the significance of piece-mold casting technology and its influence on the evolution of bronze decor 
see Robert W. Bagley, “Shang Ritual Bronzes: Casting Technique and Vessel Design,” Archives of Asian Art 
XLIII (1990), pp.6—20; Shang Ritual Bronzes, pp.17-18. The author’s marred argument for the lack of any 
“established system of designs” should be overlooked. 
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as Styles I-III, have been revised by art historians to incorporate chronologically two 
rather than three phases, with Styles I and II dating to the same era and Style III to 
a second later era, roughly equivalent to Early and Middle Shang respectively”). By 
Late Shang times (Styles IV-V), the image is distinguished from the background of 
tiny cloud scroll motifs by a thicker band featuring the animal image or by an ani- 
mal image raised in relief. At this point in the evolution of the Shang vessel, imagery 
covers most of the vessel. 

The same evolution of the animal motif may be traced on all other bronze 
vessels, including, for example the small wine offering cup, the jue of Early to Late 
Shang date (Fig.4A-L). On Early-Middle Shang jue, as represented by the examples 
from Liulige and Zhengzhou in Henan (Fig.4A-D), the animal image appears as two 
eyes with ears/horns and with headdress and body extensions to left and right of the 
animal head. The same types of images are represented on slightly later Shang jue 
excavated elsewhere at Zhengzhou and also Yanshi in Henan (Fig.4D-E) and still 
later, at Xiaotun and Wuguancun, Anyang (Fig.4F-K). The mask images on the 
Xiaotun and Wuguancun jue (Fig.4FG) are not tiger but stag in type. By Late Shang 
times these animal symbols are defined in bold relief (Fig.4H-K). Although the dif- 
ference between the animal image executed in relief above a background, as 
opposed to the image rendered flush with the vessel of earlier Shang times is pri- 
marily stylistic, this difference is also due to changes in casting technology — between 
an earlier, experimental era unfamiliar with casting to a later, more confident era, 
fully conversant with the variables of representation. It must be remembered that 
we still do not have an adequate collection of bronzes of Early Shang and pre-Shang, 
Xia date to clarify the beginnings of Shang religious imagery. We know, for example 
that wood sculpture was in abundance at Anyang but we know little about such evi- 
dence at earlier Shang sites or at the Late Xia site of Erlitou. The simple and direct 
evolution of animal imagery from an early band representation to bold relief 
nonetheless illustrates that Shang imagery was purposely representational from its 
origins to its classical phase that may be argued as climaxing during the early Anyang 
period of Late Shang times. 

In all representations from the metropolitan area of this era, the animal image is 
typologically standardized and consistent in composition. Whether simplified and 
abstract or complex and realistic, as will be illustrated below, the image is a reference 
to an animal head flanked by an abbreviated body in the form of limbs ending in bird 
claws and by a headdress extension usually in the form of feathers and antlers. This 
consistent representation of imagery over Shang time negates clearly the theory that 
Shang imagery was not representational but simply aesthetically inspired and sup- 
ports the theory that Shang imagery was both aesthetically and representationally 
significant. 


43. Various art historians have pointed out that on the basis of new archaeological material of the 1970's 
and 1980's, Loehr’s stylistic categories (“The Bronze Styles of the Anyang Period,” pp.42-53) need to be 
revised (see e.g., Kesner, “The Taotie Reconsidered,” pp.45-46; Robert Thorp, “Archaeology of Style at 
Anyang: Tomb 5 in Context,” Archives of Asian Art 41 (1988), pp.47-69). 
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It may also be reiterated that Shang imagery is dependent on earlier prototypes 
dating to prehistoric, protohistoric, and the earliest historic Xia period, as has already 
been suggested by various authors“). The prototype of what I characterize is a cen- 
tralized animal face with abbreviated body (Fig.1) is not only found in the imagery 
of Liangzhu (Fig.5A) but also of Shandong Longshan jades (Fig.5BC). The imagery 
of all three may be used to demonstrate that the animal face with headdress and 
body extension existed in the era of 3500-2000BCE, long before the Shang. One 
may note the clear profile outline of a head with abbreviated body extension over- 
lapping the two short ends of the dao knife blade and the similar image rendered 
frontally but limbless, en face at the bottom, narrow end of the gui insignia blade. An 
earlier relative of the same image is standardized on ritual jades of the Liangzhu cul- 
ture (see Fig.5A). This type of religious image sharing a centralized animal (or relat- 
ed semihuman) face and abbreviated body extension of limbs ending in claws cov- 
ers a long time span of some 2000 years, from ca.3500 to 1S5OOBCE. Although the 
species of animal face in Liangzhu and Longshan imagery may differ in emphasis 
from that of the Shang, it is important to emphasize that the limbs ending in claws 
do not end in toes, but claws of the bird, a significant attribute that is evidently con- 
sistent for this 2000 year span of time in early China“). Formal properties, such as 
centrality and flat frontal representation with body extension represented in profile 
are also shared over this long time span and for this reason signify a form of religious 
representation indigenous to early China. Although the body extension of limbs 
ending in claws is not representationally obvious but is rather abstractly rendered on 
the earliest of Shang bronzes, this is due in large part to the fact Early Shang bronze 
making was one of experimentation, not only in casting new bronze vessel shapes 
but in creating inherited religious imagery in a new bronze rather than jade format. 
Casters evidently met the demands of their aristocratic masters for different sacrifi- 
cial vessel types and a new form of imagery that, to repeat, did not originate out of 
thin air, but had already evolved earlier on ritually significant jades. 

The images represented on the Shandong Longshan dao blade in the Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum in Washington, D.C.(Fig.5B) and the similarly dated gui blade in 
the Palace Museum, Beijing (Fig.5C) are particularly illustrative. It is worthy to clar- 
ify that the image on the dao knife blade of Shandong Longshan date overlaps the 
short end such that when the two profile images are spread out, the image resem- 
bles the frontal mask type characterizing not only numerous other similarly dated 
Shandong Longshan jades but as well the image on the gui blade and earlier 
Liangzhu animal masks. Similar to the Liangzhu jade mask the body extension con- 
sists of two legs that turn inward at 90-degree angles and end in exactly three bird- 
like claws. The scrolls of the Shandong Longshan image are squared and angular 
unlike the circular rendition of those on the earlier Liangzhu piece. Small feather- 


44. Fora review of Shang mask prototypes in prehistoric and protohistoric Neolithic imagery see e.g., Rui 
Guoyao and Shen Yueming, “Liangzhu wenhua yu Shang wenhua guanxi san lie,” Kaogu 1992.11, 1039-44; 
Childs-Johnson, “Review of Robert W. Bagley, Shang Ritual Bronzes,” pp.154—156; “Metamorphic Imagery in 
Early Chinese Art,” fig.18, p.36 and pp.39-50; Kesner, “The Taotie Reconsidered,” pp.36,45—46; Li Xueqin, 
“Liangzhu Culture,” pp.56-66. 

45. For the significance of bird claws and bird imagery in early Chinese art see Metamorphic Imagery in Early 
Chinese Art, ch.4, University of Hawaii Press, in press. 
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like extensions also decorate the edges of the limbs of both Liangzhu and Shandong 
Longshan Neolithic mask types. Although the face and headdress of the Longshan 
jade images are difficult to distinguish due to the wear on the surface of both jades, 
the outline of the headdress clearly describes the type found on other Longshan 
jades as it does the popular animal image found on Shang bronzes. The two jades and 
bronzes share the outline of a central mask with eyes and headdress extension that 
ends in curling hooks. The outline of a heraldic eagle on the topmost band of the 
Palace Museum image further relates Liangzhu and Longshan Neolithic traditions of 
religious representation with those of Shang. The internal band decor of small rec- 
tangular cloud scroll motifs on the gui blade also typifies earlier Neolithic and later 
historic traditions of religious representation. Since the gui blade with imagery is, as 
a type, limited to Shandong Longshan and Xia cultures, it may be used to document 
the transition that straddles protohistoric and historic traditions of representation. 
This overlap of mask imagery that includes headdress extensions and/or limbs with 
claws corroborates not only the continuity of representation but also the continuity 
of religious belief from prehistoric to early historic times. 

This stylistic and typological evidence for the correspondance between Shang 
and earlier Neolithic cultures negates finally the argument by Bagley that there is no 
chronologically consistent image or interest in representation in Shang ritual art. 
There is clearly a consistent imagery tied to a strong, longstanding religious tradition 
of representation. 


Il. IDENTIFICATION OF THE SHANG ANIMAL 
IMAGE AS THE HUNTED ANIMAL 


In addition to formal, stylistic evidence is other primary data that Shang imagery was 
representationally inspired and consistent in typological evolution. There is clear ref- 
erence, for example, to specific animal types in Shang ritual art. The most significant 
property of the Shang animal image, whether early or late in date, is the limited 
number of variations that occur in the types of animals represented on bronzes and 
related ritual paraphernalia. Animal visages in classic Shang imagery center on what 
I have identified are four primary species (Fig.6) — all identifiable with wild animals 
hunted by the Shang king, as recorded in the inscriptions. Although I have not yet 
scientifically quantified these animal images by number on computer“), the hunted 
four that stand out in excavations and collections of Shang ritual art in and outside 
China include the tiger, buffalo, stag, and argali ram. 


46. Earlier K.C. Chang attempted to computerize types of images, types of vessels, and types of inscriptions 
on Shang and Zhou bronze vessels (Inscribed Bronzes of the Shang and Chou: A Comprehensive Study, Institute 
of History and Philology, Academia Sinica Special Publicatons no.62 (1973), Taibei (In Chinese)). 
Unfortunately this heroic project foundered primarily because the definition of different image categories 
was flawed and what was Shang and what was Zhou in date was not determined by objective criteria. 
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A. THE TIGER MASK 


In Shang representation the primary animal images are distinguished by type of ear 
or horn. The tiger face, for example, is identified by a C- or T-shaped ear (Fig.6top 
row), an abstraction of the softly curved ear of the real tiger species (Figs.10-11). 
This abstract ear is easily identified on the earliest cast bronzes of Erligang period 
date (Early-Middle Shang), as illustrated in Figs.2A-D and in the first six bands of 
the tiger mask illustrated in Fig.7. Corroboration that this simple ear shape refers to 
the tiger is also the alternative, “realistic” mode of representing this beast, for exam- 
ple, on the handles and legs of the regional ding and other vessels from Dayangzhou, 
Xingan, Jiangxi (Fig.8). On both latter, tripod and tetrapod ding the “realistic” ver- 
sion of tiger image appears along with the more abstract version featured in a band 
on the vessel’s body (Fig.8AB). The third vessel from Dayangzhou is an attachment 
in the form of a tiger on all fours (Fig.8C). Regional versions of Shang ritual vessels 
and their imagery are almost always more representationally “real” than abstract, 
more literal in interpretation of the classical, metropolitan Shang image (see further 
discussion below pp. 43 ff.). Metropolitan, prototypical examples of the more “real- 
istic” tiger are also well represented in excavated examples, and usually in one of two 
positions, upright or crouching, and usually as a flat split-profile figure (Fig.9). 
Upright versions of the tiger image (Fig.9A-E) are represented variously and most 
conspicuously as the forepart of a series of Late Shang guang, represented by an 
example from Fu Zi’s tomb at Xiaotun (Fig.9A) and another in the Winthrop col- 
lection in Boston (Fig.9B). The same two-dimensional pair of profile tigers is depict- 
ed vertically flanking the handles of another guang (Fig.9C), and framing a human 
head on the popularly published bronze ax from Fu Zi’s tomb (Fig.9E) and handles 
of the Simuwu fangding from Anyang (Fig.9D). The ubiquitousnness of this image 
in metropolitan Shang art is documented elsewhere, such as on stone, wood, bone 
and ivory carvings excavated from various royal burials at Xibeigang (see 
e.g.,Fig.9G-J). The latter, “realistic” tiger that crouches in profile may also be repre- 
sented bifurcated (e.g., Fig. 9K-M) or as a pair on front and back sides of a stone 
chime (Fig.9G) or bone utensil (Fig.91,J). The similarity between the ear types of 
abstract and “realistic” images indicates that these are two, interchangeable modes of 
representation (Fig.6). As is apparent in the “abstract” versions, as bronze vessel 
styles evolve, this image of tiger may take on more recognizable features, such as an 
open jaw with fangs. 

The profile image of tigers on bronzes is identical typologically with the ren- 
dering of the graph for tiger in Shang oracle bone script (Fig.10). This correspon- 
dance not only solidifies the identification of the image in art but underscores the 
correspondance between the representational properties of image and graph. Bronze 
and graphic images share an open jaw, C-shaped ear, feline profile body with tail, and 
limbs that end in three to four claws or paws. In both script and artistic images the 
body of the tiger is occasionally striped, and occasionally the ear is simplified to a 
conventional triangle. In bone inscriptions the tiger graph is used in two major ways, 
as an object of the royal hunt and as a royal sacrifice (Fig.12A: inscriptions nos.1- 
47. For easily accessible examples of oracle bone inscriptions where the tiger is cited as an object of the hunt 


see Shima Kunio, Inkyo Bokuji sorui, Tokyo,1967, p.223.3-4, e.g. Tian 80, Jing 1465, Cun 1.743. For special- 
ized sacrifices of the tiger offered to royal ancestor spirits see Ibid, e.g. He 387, 211, Yi 5394, 96. 
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14)*”). An example of the latter is the divinatory inscription (Fig.10B:no.6) inquir- 
ing whether or not tiger by the sacrificial method ji should be offered to the jia male 
line of royal house ancestors, Father Jia and Grandfather Jia, the spirits of the third 
and sixth Shang kings who take the sacrificial day name jia. A similar inscription 
inquires whether or not tiger should be offered to the same jia named spirits of kings 
by the sacrificial method of hacking meat with the yue-halberd“). 

A unique example of the tiger trophy from a royal hunt is the inscribed and 
inlaid bone now on exhibit in the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, Canada, dat- 
ing to the last Shang king, Di Xin (Fig.12A). The bone has been paleontologically 
identified as the humerus of the right forelimb of Felis tigris, the sabre-tooth tiger 
similar to China’s living Siberian feline (Fig.11), still native to northern China, pri- 
marily Manchuria and Xinjiang provinces”). The extremely small size of the 
humerus bone, measuring 8 1/2 inches long by | 1/4 inches broad is only 1/6 of the 
total bone and 2/3 of its length, according to the late expert on sabre-tooth tigers, 
Dr.C.S. Churcher of Toronto, Canada”). After examining the bone, Churcher stated 
that it was purposely 

cut so that the shape would be pleasing and easily inscribed. He estimated that the tiger was an 


adult of considerable size, although not as great a beast as the king [Di Xin] would have had peo- 
ple believe’’). 


This tiger leg bone is treated as both a work of art and a record; it is carved with two 
tiger masks and dragon motifs that retain turquoise inlay on the bone’s back side. On 
the obverse is the telling inscription reading 


On the xinyou day the King [Di Xin] went hunting at Qilu. He caught a large ferocious tiger in 
the 10th month of his third year (si) on the day [xiryou] of Xie rite sacrifices™). 


Although how the tiger was sacrificed is not specifically mentioned, it is assumed 
that it was offered at the time the King carried out the Xie rite to his royal ances- 
tors whose sacrificial day and temple-name was xin. Theoretically these royal ances- 
tral spirits included three, the 14th, 20th and 25th Shang kings as the object of Xie 
rite sacrifices. 

Another significant trophy is the tiger skull whose inscription records a divina- 
tion by King Di Xin after a successful hunt in an area called Qiang. Since the skull 
is not entirely intact and the inscription cut off it is not clear what year this catch 
took place. Evidently this tiger was caught and offered in sacrifice on the yihai day 
during the 9th month of a certain year when Di Xin was hunting at Qiang (Fig. 12B). 
The inscription is placed in two linear rows at the center front of the skull. 

In addition to bronze vessels, the tiger is represented as the main image on other 


48. Guo Ruoyu, Yingi sheduo, II, Shanghai, 1953, II:77; Shima, Sorui, p.226.3, Duo 2.77. 

49. For the Siberian tiger still native to north China see any encyclopedia reference, e.g. Barnes & Noble 
New American Encyclopedia, Phillipines: Grolier Inc., 1991, tiger, p.197. 

50. Patricia Proctor, “The King’s Tiger, Record Tiger Bagged by ROM in Toronto,” Rotunda Winter, Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto (1972), pp.20-21. 

51. Proctor, “The King’s Tiger,” p.21. 

52. Hsu Chin-hsiung, Oracle Bones from the White and Other Collections, The Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Canada, 1979, no.B1915 and 52.460, p.115. For Hsu’s translation into modern Chinese see 
no.B1915, p.108. 
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types of ritual paraphernalia and media, including marble and wood carvings 
(Fig.14). Standarized tiger features of both profile and frontal, abstract and repre- 
sentational images include a C-shaped ear, a snout and an upper jaw. The major dif- 
ference between Early and Late Shang images is the more common appearance in 
Late Shang versions of fangs and a more clearly defined lateral extension of the head- 
dress and four hooked claws. All abstract versions of the tiger mask are characterized 
by the standardized composition of frontward facing eyes, ears and upper jaw and 
by an antler and body extension in flanking profile. The antler and body extensions 
are usually represented as horizontal linear extensions that extend upward and 
downward, respectively (see e.g.Fig.7:1-7). Occasionally the limb ending in claws 
may be extended with additional curling flourishes (see e.g.Fig.7:12-14). In earlier 
versions these extensions may be abstracted into horizontals with upward and 
downward curling ends (Fig.7:1-7). On the other hand, the limb extension with 
claws may be deleted and replaced by flanking long dragon and feng bird images (e.g. 
Fig.7:6, 15) or, as occurs often in Late Shang relief images, the headdress and limb 
extensions may be eliminated altogether so that the animal has the appearance of a 
flat face mask (see e.g. Fig.2J). 


B. THE BUFFALO MASK 


The hunted wild buffalo is a second prominent species represented in Shang animal 
imagery. The buffalo is not identified by any clear-cut facial characteristic but by 
horn type, which in this case is a slightly inward curving, trihedral growth (Fig.6, 2nd 
row, and Fig.15). Wild buffalo remains and a trophy skull have been identified pale- 
ontologically at Xiaotun, Anyang, with Bubalus mephistopheles Hopwood (Fig.16)°’). 
Although now extinct, the number of this species’s remains are known from sacri- 
fices in pits within residential foundations at Anyang. Inscriptional evidence suggests 
that the species was not only a popular object of the hunt but also a ritual sacrifice 
to royal ancestor spirits“). One inscription belongs to the trophy skull of a prize 
white buffalo**). The inscription reads: 


53. These mammalian remains are represented by what Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and Yang Zhongjian 
identified amidst Anyang excavations as genus Babulus (“On the Mammalian Remains from the 
Archaeological Site of Anyang,” Paleontologia Sinica ser.C, XII:1 (June, 1936), pp.46—7, Figs. 23-4). They are 
distinguishable from the ox, known as Bos exiguus (Ibid, p.44). The difficulty in identifying the remains of 
buffalo with the graph for buffalo is due to the perpetuated misreading of the oracle bone graph as si, 
rhinoceros. For a review of this misidentification and long misunderstanding see Jean Lefeuvre, “Some 
Remarks on the Graph and the Character,” International Conference on Shang Civilization 9/7-11, 1982, 
mscrpt, pp.13-16). In “Hunting Records, Faunistic Remains and Decorative Patterns,” Kaogu renlei xuekan 
(National Taiwan University) 9/10 (1957), p.Il, the archaeologist Li Ji also noted as odd the disproportionate 
balance of rhinoceri in Shang fauna— only one example— by comparison to their large numbers in oracle 
bone hunting inscriptions (where Li Ji misread the graph as si and not as the hunted wild water buffalo). 
54. Fora selection of inscriptions citing the buffalo as the object of the hunt and royal sacrifice see Shima, 
Sorui, pp.222:4-223:2, e.g. Jia 3914, Ning 1.389, Jia 1633, Jing 4030, Xu 3.44.9. 

55. This skull of a buffalo was discovered in the northeast of Xiaotun village, Anyang, by Zhang Xuexian 
on November 28, 1929 within a long trench pit (Dong Zuobin, “Huo bailin jie,” Anyang fajue baogao 2 (1930), 
pp. 287-335). The skull was not initially identified as buffalo but simply “bovine” and the equation of asso- 
ciating the object of the hunt recorded in its inscription with the actual skull was also not made (see 
Lefeuvre’s review of the difficulties in attribution, “Some Remarks on the Graph,” pp.1-26). Evidently the 
Shang king, Di Xin, while on a war campaign against the Yufang went hunting and caught a white buffalo. 
This catch signalled an auspicious event celebrated during scheduled Yong ritual sacrifices. 
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[The King while hunting] at X-Spring area caught a white buffalo, made a X-offering at ... in the 
second month, the King’s tenth ritual cycle (year) on the day of Yong rite sacrifices. [This was] 
when the king carried out a war campaign against Yufang Bo... (Fig. 16)*) 


The King, Di Xin, celebrates his victory against the Yufang with the catch of this 
feared and rare albino buffalo. The buffalo is then offered to the supernatural source 
of the victory — royal ancestor spirits of scheduled Yong rite sacrifices. 

The graph for today’s water buffalo is based on the pictorial rendering of the 
wild beast in profile in Shang bone inscriptions (Fig.17B-C). The horns are empha- 
sized in taking the shape of a somewhat triangular backward and inward curve that 
springs from a long, rectangular snout. Frequently the horns (only one is drawn in 
profile) are marked by short chevron-like marks, an effect that mimicks the cross- 
wrinkles of the actual buffalo horn (Fig.15). The paleontologist, Ernest P. Walker, 
describes the wild progenitor of the swamp buffalo, Babulus arnee, as follows: 

water buffaloes are large, clumsy beasts with a long narrow face... comparatively small ears. Horns, 


carried by both sexes are heavy at the base and normally curve backward and inward; they are 
somewhat triangular-shaped and conspicuously marked with cross-wrinkles*’). 


The paleontological description of horn cores of the genus Babulus from Anyang by 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and Yang Zhongjian agrees: 
The horn cores are probably the most characteristic part of the Anyang Buffalo. They are short, 
massive and sharply trihedral. Anterior and upper faces flat. Lower face slightly convex. Cross sec- 
tion almost regularly isosceles along the whole length of the core. The three longitudinal edges of 
the core are acutely marked, chiefly distally. On the skull the horns are directed strongly backward 


and gently curve inward, the flat superior face of the core keeping parallel to the plan of the upper 
tooth row. Observed from above, they form a regular and narrow crescent). 


The horn of the wild buffalo is the major criterion by which to distinguish this beast 
in pictographic form from the wild or domestic ox (Bos exiguus). The buffalo horn 
is characterized by cross-wrinkles, a trihedral (isoscelic) form, and a curve inward. 
Ox horns, on the other hand are different; they are rounded, awl-like, and wrinkle- 
less. Horns of the Bos exiguus (cow) from excavated Anyang fauna are described by 
Tielhard de Chardin as cylindrical ones that “extend first along the same axis as the 
frontal crista, and then curve forward, and a little upward*)”. Ox bones are fre- 
quently found in sacrificial burials at Anyang, and according to Shi Zhangru this bur- 
ial ox type is identifiable as the domestic ox, huangniu, whose horns are round and 
awl-like in shape”). Furthermore, as Tielhard de Chardin pointed out, the Bos exigu- 
us oxen are decidedly smaller than the Pleistocene form of Bos and the wild Bos 
primegenius, indicating that this Anyang example is the domestic rather than the 
wild ox. According to bone inscriptions, the domestic ox is frequently offered as a 
lao or penned cattle sacrifice. A possible rendering of the wild version of ox may be 


56. Dong Zuobin, Xiaotun Dierben: Yinxu wenzi: Jiabian (hereafter Jia), Nanjing, 1948, reprint, Taibei, 1977, 
p.3939. 

57. Ernest P. Walker, Mammals of the World, John Hopkins University Press, 1975, p.1423. 

58. Teilhard de Chardin, “On the Mammalian Remains,” pp.46—72. 

59. Teilhard de Chardin, “On the Mammalian Remains,” p.44. 

60. Shi Zhangru, “Henan Anyang Xiaotun Yindai mu zhong dongwu yigu,” Kaogu renlei xuebao, National 
Taiwan University 5 (1953), pp.1-14. 
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signified by the graph that is written with an arrow drawn through the animal’s body 
(Fig.17A). The use of an arrow elsewhere identifies the wild as opposed to domes- 
tic species of the animal, as when used to distinguish the graph for wild boar from 
that for domestic pig"). 

The Shang graph for the hunted buffalo has previously been misidentified as 
rhinoceros, in Chinese transcribed si (Fig.17C)®). This transcribal error is corrected 
not only on the basis of the evidence discussed above, the trophy skull itself that 
belongs to a hunted “bovine” species that is buffalo, on the basis of the inscription 
recording the beast’s actual catch and sacrifice, but on the basis of the invincible 
comparability between graphic and artistic images of buffalo. The “buffalo-ding,” 
(sometimes incorrectly labelled ox-ding) is a large-scale tetrapod excavated from the 
royal burial M1004 at Xibeigang, Anyang (Fig.18). Representational versions of the 
horn type of the wild Bubalus species appear not only in the images on the four 
outer faces and four inner and outer legs of the vessel (Fig.18A,C-E) but in the graph 
inscribed on the vessel’s inner floor (Fig.18AB). The cast graph is characterized by a 
long, narrow face with small ears, and by horns which are heavy at the base, curve 
backward and inward, are somewhat triangular-shaped and conspicuously marked 
with cross-wrinkles, all of which identify the buffalo species. This emblematic graph 
mimicks the graph for this hunted animal in bone inscriptions. This animal cannot 
be confused with the rhinoceros whose single horn rises from the snout rather than 
from the upper part of the head as on the buffalo. The wrinkled trihedral horn of the 
bovine furthermore identifies the wild hunted buffalo, as noted above in contradis- 
tinction to the wild ox or domestic cow. The fact that the horns of the bovine head 
en face on the tetrapod ding are comparable epigraphically with this animal in bone 
inscriptions corroborates the evidence for the identification of this species with that 
of the wild swamp/water buffalo, ye shuiniu. The wrinkled trihedral horn that typi- 
fies the hunted version is as unmistakable in artistic image as it is graphically - 
inscribed not only on divinatory bones, the bovine skull, but cast emblematically on 
the interior of the royal ding. 

The simplified, abstract symbol of the buffalo horn in art curls inward, often- 
times more than would be expected in a stylized adaptation of this horn type (see 
Figs. 19-20). Early to Middle Shang period versions of this abstract buffalo horn are 
illustrated on jue and pou from Zhengzhou (Figs.20AF), and on examples of jue, jia and 
zun from collections (Fig.20B-E). Late Shang examples of the abstract buffalo mask 
are illustrated in Fig.20G-L and Fig.19:10-15. As illustrated in the abstract versions of 
the buffalo mask, the trihedral shape of the horn is often maintained before the horn 
turns dramatically upward into an artistically dramatic curl (e.g.Fig.20HI). The 
“realistic” mode of representing the buffalo horn is illustrated on various other met- 
ropolitan and regional vessels of Middle and Late Shang date. See, for example the 


61. See, for example, the differentiation of wild boar and pig, the former of which is depicted with an arrow 
through its body (Yao Xiaosui, Yinxu jiagu kezi leizhuan, Beijing: Xinhua Book Pub., 1992,, pp.618A-620A 
(wild boar) and pp.611B-616A (domesticated pig) 

62. Ye Yusen first identified this bone graph as si, rhinoceros (Yingi Gouchen, Beijing, 1933, p.8. He was fol- 
lowed by a series of specialists, including Tang Lan “Huo baisi kao,” Shixue nianbao 4 (1932); and questioned 
by others such as Ding Su, “Qiwen shoulei ji shouxingzi shi,” Zhongguo wenzi 9/21/1966 and Li Xiaoding, 
Jiaguwenzi fishi, Zhongyang yejiyuan lishi yuyan yanjiusuo zhuankan zhi wushi, Nangang, 1965, p.3021. 
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Late Shang jue from M2006, Anyang (Fig.21A-I), the inscribed jue with lid in the 
Avery Brundage Collection (Fig.21B), a similar Late Shang jue with lid inscribed Fu 
Zhuo from Duqiu, Huixian, Henan (Fig.21C), a you from the Shanghai Museum 
(Fig.21D), a zhi cup (Fig.21E), a you from Wumingmianling, Guangxi (Fig.21F), a 
regional style liding from Liaoxiacun, Huaxian, Shaanxi (Fig.21G), a regional style 
mask from Sucun, Chengguxian, Shaanxi (Fig.21H), and a bronze helmet from the 
royal cruciform burial, M1004 at Xibeigang (Fig.21I). The cross-wrinkled horn of 
the buffalo stands out in the imagery of all latter buffalo masks. As is often the case 
with other types of mask images, the abstract version may appear simultaneously 
with the more “realistic” version of mask, as in the case of the Fu Zhuo and Brundage 
jue where both abstract and realistic versions are represented. The evolution of the 
abstract and “realistic” buffalo mask is characterized by the same flanking antler and 
limb extensions as characterized the tiger mask. Initially the frontal face may be 
flanked by horizontally branching extensions that end in an upward or downward 
curl (Fig.19:1-3 turn upward and 4-7 turn downward). On later dated vessels, the 
limb extension may be replaced by long or feng images (e.g., Fig.19:4-7,12) or be rep- 
resented by outward or inward curling claws (Figs. 19:9-11,13). As with the tiger, the 
abstract as opposed to “realistic” mode of representation is the more popular one. 


C. THE STAG MASK 


As with the tiger and buffalo images, the third type, the male deer is also portrayed 
by two major variations, one representational and the other abstract (Fig.6,4th row). 
However, unlike other hunted animals, the hunted species of deer are more numer- 
ous and therefore their guises more varied in ritual bronze representations. Species 
of deer, including Sika (Fig.22A), Muntjak (Fig.22B), Mi (Fig.22C) and Water, are 
paleontologically well-known amidst Shang remains®) and as common objects of 
the hunt, as recorded in bone divinatory inscriptions“). The Muntjak species is re- 
cognized by its pedicel horn, the immature form that has been mislabelled in past 
publications by the rubric “bottle horn” ©). For this mask type see the bronzes illus- 
trated in Fig.23B. Sometimes this Muntjak species is rendered with a pedicel that 
ends in a short tuft of hair (Fig.23A) as on the real animal (Fig.22B). This horn 
sprout corresponds to the juncture of pedicel and tuft of hair. In some of the latter 
images, the pedicel horns are interpreted naturalistically, in conjunction with the 


63. For the identification of the three deer species amidst remains at Anyang see Teilhard de Chardin and 
Yang, “Mammalian Remains,” pp.30-37; Cheng T’e-kun, Shang China, Cambridge: Heffer Ltd.& Co., 1960, 
p.81; and Shi Zhangru, “Henan Anyang Xiaotun Yin muzhong de dongwu yihai,” Kaogu renlei xuekan 5 
(1953), p.2. 

64. See Shima Kunio, Sorui, pp.227.1-229.2, e.g. Xu 3.44.8, Tian 62, Shi 68, Qian 1.4.6, 1.42.2, Yi 2948, 
Jia 83, Zhui 219. For the identification of different species of hunted deer in oracle bone inscriptions, such as 
the water deer without horns called zhang see Shi, “Anyang dongwu,” p.2; for the mi deer see Li, Jiaguwenzi, 
p.3063 and Teilhard de Chardin, “Mammalian Remains,” p.38; for the Sika species see Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.3053, 
Li Ji, “Hunting Records,” p.13 and Teilhard de Chardin, “Mammalian Remains,” pp.27-9. 

65. See Leroy Davidson, “The Riddle of the Bottlehorn,” Artibus Asiae XXII (1959), pp.15-22. and Eleanor 
Consten von Erdberg, “The Deer in Early Chinese Art,” Artibus Asiae XX XV1:3-4 (1963), pp.191-206. The 
short antlers of the Muntjak deer are described by Walker in Mammals of the World, p.1401. They are carried 
on long, bony, hair-covered pedicels. 
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softly rounded ears of the deer to left and right of the horns (see especially 
Fig.23B1,B3 right and B6). This distinctive horn type also corresponds with the 
graph for this deer species as illustrated in Fig.24A. In the graph the short pedicel 
and tuft are rendered as in art, as a short horizontal hook. The Muntjak deer today 
is found in southern China and Taiwan where their bony horns (short horns carried 
on hair-covered bony pedicels) measure anywhere from 12.5 to 15.2cm. in length 
(Fig.22B)*). 

In bone inscriptions, I identify the Mi, Sika and Water deer with the Chinese 
graphs as illustrated in Fig.24B-D*). The graph for Water deer has also been identi- 
fied as a reference to the young Sika deer (Fig.24:D)*). On the basis of representa- 
tional comparability between the written graph, living species and image, tradition- 
al identifications may be revised so that three of the four graphs as illustrated in 
Fig.24A-C identify the Muntjak, Mi and Sika, respectively. The Mi deer is well- 
known in Shang fauna and the Muntjak has been identified in art, as discussed above. 
The peculiar formation of the Mi stag horns, as reconstructed in Fig.22B by the pale- 
ontologist Tielhard de Chardin, fits the abnormal looking, elaborate structure on top 
of the head of the deer in the graph written as illustrated in Fig.24B®). The short 
hook-like horns on the other hand point to the short bony ends of the pedicels of 
the Muntjak deer, as discussed, rather than to the elaborate set of antlers displayed 
by the Mi deer (Fig.22A). Therefore, from a representational point of view, the four 
graphs referring to deer identify the Muntjak, Mi, Sika and probably Water deer, 
respectively. 

The most popular form of hunted deer, the Sika, is represented on the four faces 
and inner and outer legs, and as an emblem on the interior of the large tetrapod ding 
from M1004 at Xibeigang (Fig.25). This very naturalistic representation is identifi- 
able in species due to the characteristic four to five tines of the animal’s antler 
(Fig.22A)”). Beyond the tined antlers a naturalistic portrayal is read in the softly 
rounded, oval-shaped ears plus the narrow shape of muzzle. This species is also rep- 
resented by the trophy skull (Fig.26A) that, like the buffalo and tiger skulls, is 
inscribed with a record of a victorious war campaign, in this case also by King Zhou 
Xin. The inscription reads: 

On the wushu day the king hunted at Gao and (with the hunted stag as an offering) carried out 


X-sacrifice to Wen Wu Ding (K26). This was when the King (Zhou Xin) had come to carry out a 
war campaign against the [Renfang] in the ...year (Fig.26). 


The consequence of that military victory climaxed in the catch of Sika stag that 
was then offered in a sacrifice to the beneficent royal ancestor spirit, King Wen Wu 


66. Walker, Mammals of the World, p.1401. 

67. See Li, Jiaguwenzi, pp.3063 (Mi), 3053(Sika). Since the water deer does not have horns, the deer type 
written without horns in bone script (Shima, Sorui, pp.226C-D) may be identifiable with the type known 
paleontologically as Hydropotes inermis Sw. (water deer, zhang). See Shih, “Henan Anyang Xiaotun...dong- 
wu,” p.2 for this identification. 

68. See Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.3051. 

69. Teilhard de Chardin has suggested that the Mi deer was domesticated due to the fact that a “startling” 
large number of its antlers were worked at Anyang and appear “too queer to be a creature of the wilder- 
ness”(p.38). The relative of the Mi deer is David's deer, now preserved in England. The Mi deer, known as 
Elaphurus subgenus is a type identified by M. Tate, Mammals of Eastern Asia, p.342. 

70. See Walker, Mammals of the World, p.1210. 

71. Jiano.3941. 
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Ding ”'). The Sika deer, Pseudaxis hotolorum, is known archaeologically from pre- 
Shang, Shang and post-Shang remains”). Thus, as with the wild water buffalo and 
tiger, the deer was also indigenous to ancient Shang China. 

Of the various materials and ritual contexts featuring images of deer in Shang 
art, only in certain cases is the Sika variety specifically recognizable. As revealed by 
the generalized representation of Sika head on the inner faces of the four legs of the 
same tetrapod ding from Xibeigang, Anyang (Fig.25C), the stag head was also rep- 
resented in an abstract stylized mode. Here the stag antler is symbolized by a sim- 
plified lateral S-shape, arching upward with a twist outwards. This lateral antler 
abstraction also carries hooks, as if in allusion to the tines of an antler. This abstrac- 
tion of the Sika antler is precisely what is popularized in the earliest and latest exam- 
ples of Shang stag imagery on ritual bronzes and related paraphernalia. As witnessed 
on the earliest bronzes, such as the jia from Liulige, Huixian and Quanyenguang, 
Zhengzhou in Henan (Fig.27A,C), the stag antlers could be rendered simply by tines 
poking vertically upwards from a horizontally extending antler form. This rendering 
appears to be replaced by the more popular S-shape of abstract antler on later, 
Middle and Late Shang vessels (see Figs.27F-L; 28). The latter S-shaped abstractions 
may also be punctuated by tines. On Late Shang vessels, antlers may also terminate 
in a point, as they do in nature. 

The interpretation of the Sika deer head on the M1004 tetrapod ding is one of 
the few examples where the image is rendered with fidelity to the animal in nature. 
Other images where “realistic” versions of stag antlers of the mask occasionally 
appear elsewhere in Shang art (Fig.29). Of the two variations of this deer type, one 
abstract and one “realistic”, the abstract one is far more popular. Like the tiger and 
buffalo images, the stag type may possess ears, a jaw that turns in or out and eyes 
that vary from square to almond in shape. The stag image may also be flanked by 
subordinate long and feng images (see e.g., Figs.27L, 28:9,10). In addition, the stag 
image from early to late Shang times is standardized by inclusion of the headdress 
and limb extensions ending in claws. 


D. THE ARGALI MASK 


The fourth, animal type popularly represented in Shang mask imagery is the argali, 
or wild sheep with large, spiral horns (Fig.30). The argali is also known as the Marco 
Polo sheep found today in Central Asia and northwestern China”). Although there 
is no consensus about the wild progenitor of the domestic sheep, the latter has been 
identified as Ovis shangi by Tielhard de Chardin, a species in contradistinction to the 
argali, Ovis ammon. Teilhard de Chardin pointed out that only a few incomplete 
horn cores of the domestic sheep were available for analysis: 


Most probably we are dealing here with a form domesticated during a sufficiently long time, in 
which it has lost its natural character... Its shape, however, is sufficiently characteristic and appar- 


72. Teilhard de Chardin, “Mammalian Remains,” p.27. 

73. Valeres Geist, The Ecology of Mountain Sheep, New York:Cornell University Press, 1975, pp.53-6; George 
B. Schaller, Stones of Silence, New York: The Viking Press, 1980, inner cover and pp.82-3; Walker, Mammals of 
the World, p.1478. 
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ently quite constant to justify giving it a special name. We shall term it O.shangi. Shang being the 
name of the ruling dynasty in Anyang times. ”) 


Recently, Yu Xingwu transcribed the oracle bone graph in which the animal’s horn 
is large and curling, as yuanyang, or argali (Fig.31AB)”). This graph differs signifi- 
cantly from that for domestic sheep (Fig.31C) not only in the more dramatically 
curling horn type but in the drawing of the animal in profile rather than of the head 
en face. The argali has never been domesticated. Yu’s identification agrees well with 
what representationally is this wild species in art. 

Although the graph for argali appears more frequently as a place name and also 
as a royal sacrifice (Fig.31B) rather than as a popular object of the hunt in current- 
ly available bone divinatory inscriptions, certain aspects about its epigraphic use cor- 
roborate Yu’s finding that this is a special type of wild moufflon. As illustrated in 
Fig.31A (inscription nos.9, 13) and Fig.31B, when argali were offered in sacrifice 
their species was indicated by the denominator for sheep or the male gender of 
sheep, as in the phrase “10 argali ram” or “10 argali male sheep.” This type of refer- 
ence indicates that the spiral horned sheep was a special subspecies distinguished 
from the domestic version. Certain names of sites in Shang bone inscriptions that 
incorporate the wild sheep graph (Fig.31]A:inscription nos.7-8, 10-11) are geo- 
graphically located in the mountainous areas of the northwestern part of the Shang 
realm ”). The argali subspecies called Marco Polo sheep, as noted above, is today 
found in eastern USSR, western China (including Gansu), and as far east as Shaanxi 
province”’). Thus, although no bones of the argali or the now rare member of this 
group, the Marco Polo sheep, have yet been identified paleontologically in Shang 
remains, the image of this moufflon in Shang art clearly derived from Shang fauna. 

It is possible to place other oracle bone graphs related to argali in a religious 
Shang context that aids in explicating the significance of this hunted animal. The 
graph illustrated in Fig.31D is commonly interpreted to mean “to be auspicious” ”); 


74. Teilhard de Chardin, “Mammalian Remains,” p.38; for a discussion of the question concerning the wild 
prototype of the domestic sheep see Geist, Mountain Sheep, pp.53-6. 

75. Yu Xingwu, Jiaguwenzi shilin, Beijing: Zhonghua Pub., 1979, p.331. For the graph yuanyang in oracle 
bone inscriptions see Shima, Sorui, p.223.4, e.g. Xu 1.51.4, He 173, Yi 6705. The argali is known as yuanyang 
in both modern and ancient Chinese. As noted by Yu, Guo Moruo was the first scholar to identify the char- 
acter for argali in the Erya with the common reference in the classics (p.331). 

76. For the argali head component making up a graph for a site name in the northwest part of the Shang 
realm see Shima, Sorui, p.107.3. The site is associated with the Gong Fang who were located to the northwest. 
77. As quoted in Yu, Jiaguwenzi shilin, p.333. 

78. See Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.1°319,53; Jin Zutong, Yinxu buci fianggu, Beijing, 1924, pp.18—20. For other defi- 
nitions see Guo Moro, Yingi cui bian, Tokyo, 1937, Taibei reprint, 1971, kaoshi p.112.1 shang, Rao Zongyi, Bali 
sofian jiagu lu, Hong Kong, 1957,pp.123-24, 147-48; Jin Xiangheng, “Shi yang,” Zhongguo wenzi 7, Taibei. 
Wang Tao suggested that this graph in bone inscriptions may be related to the “taotie” animal image in Shang 
art. In reviewing how this graph is used in inscriptions he suggested that it carried a meaning of “trepidation, 
or immediacy and rashness of action, such as in hunting or warfare. In the ritual context, the mood relates to 
anxiety or awe.” (A Textual Investigation,” p.104). His reading is influenced by the later Warring States and 
Han readings of cognates of the graph, qu, “to fear” where two eyes serve as both phonetic and determina- 
tive. His reading does not explain how the graph evolved from Shang times to its later meaning of “to fear” 
in Warring States and Han times. It is a novel interpretation and still possible but the context of the inscrip- 
tions also easily support Jin’s original identification “to be auspicious” and when modified by various nega- 
tives, which is the most common use of this term, it means “to be inauspicious.” The graph and its variations 
are a pictorial image of a mouflon face seen en face. The eyes, but also inward curling horns, are emphasized. 
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it pictorially describes a frontward-facing head of an argali ram rather than domes- 
tic sheep due to the emphasis on large, inward curling horns. This latter emphasis is 
similar to the artistic expression of this image. Curling horns refer to argali and sharp 
M-shaped horns consistently refer to the dometic sheep (Fig.31C). The emphasis on 
large eyes, on the other hand, is similar to all other Shang animal images where the 
eyes are, as a standard, always prominent. Since this graph usually appears in bone 
inscriptions that are negative rather than positive divinations about sacrifice to royal 
spirits, this graph has been associated with the group called “disaster graphs.” As a 
“disaster graph” that is more often preceded by a negative than not, it is commonly 
read “to be inauspicious”). 

The fact that ram horns in nature function defensively, as antlers do for Mi, Sika 
and Muntjak deer, this may have been the impetus for using the ram head with mas- 
sive horns as a feared, and by extension an auspicious, protective, apotropaic sym- 
bol. This is certainly the function of a ram’s head placed prominently at the center 
of entrances to aristocratic underground tombs of much later, Han date”). In nature, 
the bigger the horns the stronger and better the ram and his harem. Although the 
exact relationship between nature and symbol may never be specifically known, 
based on the similarity of bone and bronze imagery, and on the function of the pic- 
torially related “disaster graph” in bone script, it is evident that this wild hunted ani- 
mal was significant in Shang religion, and like other hunted animals, was a visual 
metaphor of power. 

The argali mask, like the tiger, buffalo and stag, is present in bronze imagery 
from the beginning until the end of Shang ritual representations (Figs.32-34). One 
of the more easily recognizable images, the “realistic” type decorates the metropoli- 
tan you from M331, Xiaotun, Anyang (Fig.32C) and regional zun from the south, 
Ningxiang, Hunan (Fig.32D). The animal represented at the four corners of each 
vessel approximates more closely the argali as known today than it does any other 
sheep type, such as the Ovis urial or dalli variety*'). The ends of the moufflon horns 
consistently turn inwards, as is singularly characteristic of the argali. The argali too 
are characterized by narrow noses, pointed ears and typically by a fringe of long hair 
down the front of the neck”), as is carefully rendered in the interpretation of the 
whole front of the animal standing in relief at the four corners of the Ningxiang zun. 
Another zun similar to the latter is in the British Museum (Fig.32H). Since these 
physical characteristics are unique to the argali, identification of this wild species as 
Shang is solidified. The interpretation of the argali ram as the vessel shape of the 
guang from M5 belonging to Fu Zi at Anyang (Fig.32G) looks clunky and sober by 
comparison to the more naturalistically rendered forepart of the argali of the south- 
ern and British Museum zun. Both nonetheless interpret the ram with marked phys- 


79. Although Stanley Mickel in his “Good and Bad Fortune in the Shang Oracle Inscriptions,” typescript, 
p.9 does not decipher the meaning of this graph, he notes that textual analysis of this graph “reveals that its 
usages are atypical of the other graphs of this group [of disaster graphs];” also see his “A Semantic Analysis of 
the Disaster Graphs of Period One Shang Dynasty Oracle Bones,” unpublished Ph.D.dissertation, University 
of Washington, 1973. 

80. See Jin, Yinxu buci jianggu, pp.18-20 and Li’s comments about the many ram heads of Han date that 
he personally witnessed, Jiaguwenzi, p.1319, for example, in the exhibition hall at Jinan, Shandong Library. 
81. See Walker, Mammals, p.1478. 

82. For illustration of other types of wild sheep with spiral horns, see Geist, Mountain Sheep, p.54. 
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ical features, including cloven hooves. The earliest versions of argali imagery where 
the curling horns appear more “realistic” than abstract decorate a Middle Shang zun 
from Zhengzhou (Fig.32A). Late Shang interpretations appear on a square lei from 
M5 (Fig.32F) and on a tripod ding in the Calmann collection (Fig.32E). 

In the earliest of Shang bronze representations, the argali is quite common as an 
abstract image (Fig.33 top five rubbings). The earliest examples known show an 
outward curling ram horn crowning the eyes and upper jaw of the animal head (Also 
see Figs.34:A-H). As with the tiger, buffalo and stag, the abstract argali mask type 
may or may not be flanked by headdress and limb extensions. As represented by the 
excavated gui from Panlongcheng, Hubei (Fig.34F) the abstract argali face is flanked 
by an antler extension at head level and below in the area usually reserved for a limb 
extension are a pair of abstract long. Both abstract and “realistic” versions of the argali 
exist simultaneously on the latter gui, as they do in decorating the belly surface and 
shoulder of the Late Shang pou from Fu Zi’s tomb at Anyang, Henan (Fig.34L). The 
curling horns of the argali are rendered boldly in the position of handles on the rim 
of the Panlongcheng gui and as shoulder lugs on the pou. These relief heads contrast 
with the argali mask on the exterior of gui where the motif, flush with the vessel 
seems submerged amidst a linear design of circular horn and flanking tines of the 
antlered part of the headdress. The eyes of the argali mask vary between a pair of 
large, bulging round forms and ones that are slanted. The Late Shang image of the 
abstract argali mask is easily read on the four faces of the square jia and zun from 
MS, illustrated in Fig.34JK. As illustrated in the drawn images of the abstract argali 
mask in Fig.33, the evolution of the argali image has the same features characteriz- 
ing the other wild animal images of tiger, buffalo and stag. The argali face may be 
flanked by subsidiary long and feng and may carry horizontally extended appendages 
of feather and antler forms at head level and an abbreviated limb with claws at jaw 
level, or may carry variations of the latter appendages. 

The four major visages of the animal represented on Shang ritual bronzes belong 
to the wild and not domesticated animal®). Although domestic sheep are well 
known amidst Shang remains, this species differs markedly from the wild argali, as 
noted above. Although the water buffalo was eventually domesticated, there is no 
evidence for this on a large-scale in Shang times™). Thus, it is not only evident that 
the Shang animal image in art is based on four species hunted by the Shang king but 
it is also clear that this animal in art is zoologically identifiable. This evidence final- 
ly puts to bed the old-fashioned theory of stylists seeking an ornamental explanation 
of Shang imagery. 


83. Teilhard de Chardin has suggested that the Mi deer may have been domesticated due to the fact that 
there was a “startlingly” large number of its antlers that were worked at Anyang. Furthermore, he noted, their 
antlers appear to be “too queer to be a creature of the wilderness,” (“Mammalian Remains,” p.38). The rela- 
tive of the Mi deer is today’s David’s deer, preserved in England (National Geographic Oct. 1982, p.483). 
84. Kwang-chih Chang has noticed that the domestication of oxen seems to have begun during the 
Yangshao period and suggests that buffalo may have been domesticated during the Longshan era (The 
Archaeology of Ancient China, 3rd ed., 1977, pp.95, 174-75). Hsu believes that the wild buffalo was domesti- 
cated (The Menzies Collection of Shang Dynasty Oracle Bones, II, the Text, Toronto, 1977, No.2025). 
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Ill. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ROYAL HUNT, 
THE ROYAL HUNTED SACRIFICE, AND THE 
KING AS MASTER OF THE HUNT 


There is abundant paleographic evidence that helps to substantiate not only the 
importance of the hunted animal in Shang imagery but the prestige the Shang king 
maintained as master of the hunt. The Shang king was apparently not only envi- 
sioned as the leader par excellence in battle but as master of the hunt, and thus as 
master over the human and animal realms, much like counterpart rulers in the 
ancient or traditional cultures of Iraq, Guatemala, and Africa®). As revealed in Shang 
bone inscriptions, the tiger, buffalo, argali and deer were the primary objects of the 
hunt’) and apparently were the only hunted animals offered in royal sacrifice. 
Extant, inscribed trophy skulls of stag, tiger, and buffalo and inscribed trophy bones 
of the tiger sacrificed to royal spirits strongly suggest that big game hunting was pri- 
marily a religious and political demonstration of the Shang king’s power to rule*’). 
The activity of hunting appears to have symbolized not only the king’s power over 
wild spirits but the king’s ability to reach and maintain the spirits of his royal and 
all-powerful predecessors. Royal hunts and the hunted sacrifice were the king’s pre- 
rogative. Although accompanied by others, the king was the primary person to lead 
royal hunts, as he was the primary person to engage in ancestor spirit communica- 
tion. 


85. The human hero between beasts, usually a “bullman” is a popular royal image in the glyphic art of 
ancient Sumer and Akkadia (see e.g. Early Dynastic seal impressions figs. 79-82 and fig.78 upper row in Henri 
Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient, Penguin Books, reprint 1985). In Africa, Oba Ohe, a 
16thc. King of Benin is shown heraldically and frontally on a bronze plaque as a hero of beasts: “he has mud- 
fish feet to indicate his possession by the sea god Olokun and swings leopards in his two hands as symbols of 
his power and royalty.” (Fraser, “Divine Kings,” p.54) 

86. Although argali are not popularly cited in hunting inscriptions, when they do appear as objects of sac- 
rifice to ancestor spirits, it is evident that their catch was the result of a hunt (see e.g. inscriptions Yi 6705, 
Xu 1.51.4 and He 173 at Shima, Sorui, p.223.4). 

87. Li Ji once stated: “the Shang’s passion for big game hunting was really a tribal habit shared in common 
by all members of the royal house instead of being the idiosyncracy of an individual king... with the coming 
of the Shang there was a sudden efflorescence of animal art. This art must have developed with a whole trib- 
al tradition behind it; the passion for hunting and also for keeping wild animals alive, then, at the death of 
the master, all followed him to eternity. Once correlated with this tradition the animal art of this period 
becomes much more intelligible.” (The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization, University of Washington Press, 
1957, p.25). 

From inscriptional and archaeological evidence it appears that the king, on the contrary to what Li describes, 
is the primary leader of royal hunts (see e.g. Yi 2948, Jia 83 and the argument of Yu, “Shi zhanhou shoulie,” 
Jiaguwenzi, p.275). The bulk of wild animal sacrifices were offered during royal house rites and not during 
funeral rites. 
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ROYAL HUNT 


There have been a series of scholarly analyses of the royal hunt and associated ter- 
minology in Shang bone inscriptions”). Certain general terms meaning “to hunt” — 
tian, shou and possibly ge — are represented alongside a selection of relevant inscrip- 
tions in Fig.35. Tian is generally associated with a field or area where hunting 
occurred, implying the verbal translation of “to take to the field to hunt”). Relevant 
bone inscriptions translate as follows: 


1. Crack-making on the wuchen day Lu divined: If the King takes to the field to hunt 
at Jiao(?) there will be no danger. Yao, Jiagu keci (hereafter Yao), p.803B,no.24457 
(Figs.35A1;36A1) Period II 


2. Should not take to the field to hunt at X-place since it may rain. Greatly auspi- 
cious. Yao,p.803B,no.29335 (Figs.35A1;36A2) Period III 


Shou is another, more specific term for hunting for unlike tian the graph incor- 
porates both hunting dog and hunting staff bearing the emblem of the wild hunted 
animal”). The object of this verb is the hunted animal, as represented by the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 


3. Crack-making on the renchen day: On guizi day at...the King hunted and made a 
catch, it was ten buffalo... Yao, p.1174A, no.33375 (Fig.35B3) Period IV 


4. Crack-making on the xinmao day Zheng divined: If the king goes hunting at 
Wei(?) on this day the king... hunted at Wei(?) [and caught] buffalo. Yao, p.1175B, 
no.24444 (Fig.39B4) Period II 


5. Crack-making on the [x-x day...] it was divined: If the king goes hunting Tang 
(K1) would approve. Yao, p.11734A, no.10608 (Fig.39B5) Period I 


6. Crack-making on the [x-]si day ...[the king] ordered [at] Pu a hunt...[the king] 
obtained deer...ten tiger... Yao, p.1175B, no.20752 (Fig.39B6) Period I 


88. Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci congshu, Beijing:Kexue Pub., 1956, pp.552-557; Chen Panyan, “Gu shehui 
tianshou yu jisi zhi guaxi,” Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 36, pp.3318-30; Zhong Bosheng, 
Buci zhong sojian Yinwang tian yu diming kaojian lun tianyu diming yanjiu fangfa, Taibei, 1972; Huang Ranwei, 
“Yinwang tianlie,” Zhonggu wenzi 14 (1964), pp.1-24; 15 (1964), pp.25-46; 16 (1965), pp.47—70; Hsu Chin- 
hsiung, “Divinations on Hunting,” The Menzies Collection of Shang Dynasty Oracle Bones, The Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, 1977, xxxiii-xxxvi; Matsumaru Michio, “Inkyo bokujiji no tarydji ni tsuite,” Toyo 
bunka kenkyusho ktyo no.31 (1963); Li Xueqin, Yindai dili jianlun, Beijing:Kexue Pub., 1959, pp.1-36. I am 
also grateful for the opportunity to read the rough draft of Magnus Fiskesjo’s, “The royal hunt of the Shang 
dynasty: archaeology[sic] and anthropological perspectives,” M.A. Thesis, Department of East Asian 
Languages and Civilizations, University of Chicago, November 1997. 

89. Zhong isolates seventeen verbs referring to hunting or related activities in bone inscriptions (Buci zhong 
sojian Yinwang tian). Although all these graphs in bone inscriptions are verbs of motion, they are not specif- 
ically tied to hunting. Huang Ranwei limits these verbs to ten, which I follow (Huang, “Yinwang tianlie”). For 
tian meaning “to take to the field (to hunt)” see Hsu, “Divinations on Hunting,” p.xxxiii. 

90. Luo Zhenyu was the first scholar to identify the bone character with the Han dictionary Shuowen term 
shou, “to hunt,” and demonstrate that it was a phonetic loan for shou, “animal.” He defines shou in bone 
inscriptions as “to go on a royal hunt,” (Yinxu wenzi leibian, n.p., 1926-27, vol.III, “Shou.") The verb is usual- 
ly composed of a hunting hound, foot signifying movement, and hunting staff, the latter of which I suggest 
should be interpreted as a staff bearing an emblem or mask of a hunted animal, on the basis that certain vari- 
ations of the staff are literal representations of a stag head (see e.g., Wen, 371). For the meaning of shou also 
see Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.4199. 
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Ge(?) as a verb graphically incorporates the tiger and ge dagger ax, the weapon 
used to pierce and kill the hunted prey*'). The meaning of ‘to kill with the dagger ax’ 
is implied not only due to graphic construction but to the fact that the object of the 
verb is sought or caught prey. Theoretically the king personally wielded his dagger 
ax directly at the victim: 


7. The king will go out to hunt with ge dagger ax...hunt with ge dagger ax... There 
will be no danger. Yao, p.637A, no.11450 (Fig.35C7) Period I 


8. Crack-making on the renchen day Zheng divined: If [the king] hunts with the ge 
dagger ax he may not obtain prey. 2nd report. Crack-making on the renchen day 
Zheng divined: If [the king] hunts with the ge dagger ax he will obtain prey, ninth 
month. Yao, p.637A, no.5516 (Figs.35C8;36C8) Period I 


Other relevant hunting terms include action verbs, such as zhu, “to pursue/chase 
(flush out)” in the sense that the prey is driven within range of attack”), as illustrat- 
ed in the following inscriptions: 


9. Crack-making on the bingshen day Zheng divined: If the king flushes out Muntjak 
deer he will encounter them. Yao, p.328B, no.10345 (Fig.35D9) Period I 


10. Crack-making on the bingshen day Que divined: If we [the king plus others] 
flush out Muntjak deer we will catch them. Yao, p.328B, no.10346 (Fig.35D10) 
Period I 


11. Crack-making on the wushu day it was divined: The king will go to flush out Sika 
deer. Yao, p.329A, no.10266. (Fig.35D11) Period IV 


12. It was divined: If on the next xinzi day the king does not pursue buffalo he will 
not make a catch. Yao, p.329A, no.28349 (Figs.35D12;36D12) Period III 


Specific methods of hunting also include xian, “to trap in a pit”; fen, “to drive out 
with fire”; tu, “to net” and she, “to shoot with bow and arrow.” These methods are 
illustrated as follows: 


13. The king should trap in a pit Muntjak deer... Yao, p.642B, no.10361 (Fig.35E13) 
Period III 


14. Crack-making on the bingshu day at X-site: On the (next) dinghai day the king 
will trap in a pit and make a catch, indeed 300 and ...[prey] [were caught]. Yao, 
p.643B, no.Huai 1626 (Fig.35E14) Period IV 


15. On the ji-x day... light on fire X. What we catch will be buffalo. Yao, p.474A, 
no.Tun 4462 (Fig.35F15) Period III 


16. On the next guimao day [the king] ... will drive out with fire [at X-place]...and 
make a catch. On the guimao day he indeed did drive out game with fire and 


91. For ge meaning “to kill with the dagger ax,” see Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.3753. Fiskesjo (pp.105-6) has addressed 
the fact that this graph is often conflated with tun (see Chen Weizhan, “You guan jiaguwen tianlie buci de 
wenzi kaoding yu bianxi, Guwenzi yanjiu 18 (1992), pp.45-49 who distinguishes between the two and Yao, 
Yinxu jiagu keci, pp.866-972 who conflates the two). Also see the recent study by Liu Zhao, “Buci suojian 
Yindai de junshi huodong,” Guwenzi yanjiu 16 (1989), pp.73-83. For inscriptions using this verb see Yao, 
Yinxu jiagu keci, p.637A. 

92. For zhu meaning “to pursue and chase,” see Yao Xiaosui, “Jiagu keci shoulie kao,” Guwenzi yanjiu 6 
(1981), pp.34-66, p.42; Li, Jiaguwenzi, p.0845. For inscriptions using this verb see Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, 
pp.328-329. 
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obtain...11 buffalo, 15 boar, ...tiger, 20 rabbit(?), Yao, p.473B, no.10408 (Fig.35F16) 
Period III 


17. Crack making on the gengzi day Bin divined: If [the king] takes to the field to 
hunt wild boar it will be by netting them. It was divined: [The king] does not [take 
to the field to hunt wild boar] by netting. It was divined: Take to the field to hunt 
game by netting. Yao, p.1098B, no.110 (Fig.35G17) Period I 


18. Crack-making on the xinchou day the king on the next... The x-yin day we will 
net [and]..obtain [prey]. There indeed was a catch. Yao, p.1099A, no.10750 
(Fig.35G18) Period I 


19. Crack-making on the wuchen day at Jin, Hound Keeper Zhong announced [the 
presence of] Muntjak deer; if the king shoots with bow and arrow there will be no 
disaster. [He] will make a catch. Yao, p.642B, no.27902 (Fig.35 & 36H19) Period III 


20. If the king shoots with bow and arrow in X vicinity for buffalo he will make a 
catch and not meet disaster. Greatly auspicious. Yao, p.628B, no.28402 (Fig.35 & 
36H20) Period III-IV 


Huo, “to get/obtain” and gin, “to get/catch by bagging” are usually used to indi- 
cate the success of the hunt, as in “The king went hunting (tian) and obtained (huo) 
ten buffalo at X-place” or the “the king went hunting (shou) and captured (qin) 700 
Mi deer at X-place” (Fig.36). The most important animals caught by these methods 
include tiger, buffalo, deer of various genus (Mi, Muntjak, Sika) but also boar, fox, 
wolf, rabbit, and sometimes birds, pheasants and occasionally elephant. These prey 
could be individually singled out for attack, caught together in a net or pit, or driven 
out by fire as exemplified in the inscriptions below: 


21. Crack-making on the yiwei day: Today the king hunted [at] Guang; obtained 
prey; indeed caught 2 female tigers, 1 buffalo, 21 Mi deer, 127 Sika deer, 23 rabbit(7?), 
27 pheasants, in the 11th month. Yao, p.1173B, no.10197 (Fig.35121) Period I 


22. If [we go] south, we will catch tiger. Yao, p.IO86B, no.28399 (Fig.35 & 36122) 
Period III 


23. It was divined: If [we] call the chase and follow Wan [we] will catch game. The 
king prognosticated saying: [I] will call the chase to catch game. Yao, p.650A, 
no.6477front. (Fig.35123) Period I 


The king most likely hunted from a chariot with his hunting dog, charioteer, and 
archer. The word for chariot drawn by horses is known in bone inscriptions and there 
is associated with the royal hunt (Fig.35J24-25)”). The graph for chariot is a literal pic- 


93. The Shang chariot is discussed in detail by a variety of authors, including Magdalena von Dewall, Pferd 
und Wagen in fruhen China, Saarbrucken: Saarbrucker Beitrage zur Atertumskunde, 1964; Hayashi Minao, 
“Chugoku Sen-shin jidai no basha,” Toho Gakuho 29, 1959, pp.245-267; Yang Hong, “Zhanche yu chezhan,” 
Wenwu 5 1977, pp.82-90; Cheng, Archaeology in China, pp.206-212; Hsu Chin-hsiung and Richard Ward, 
Ancient Chinese Society, San Francisco: Yee Wen Publishing Co., Inc., 1984, pp.259,277; Edward L. 
Shaughnessey, “Historical Perspectives on the Introduction of the Chariot into China,” HJAS 48 (1988), 
pp. 189-237. Shaughnessey argues that the chariot was probably imported into Shang China from the Shang’s 
northwestern Ordos frontier. He correctly notes that since there are not an abundant number of oracle bone 
inscriptions referring to he king’s chariot in war but to the king’s chariot in hunt, the chariot had “a primary 
role as an emblem of royal status. Later..., the prestige value of the chariot appears to have extended to the 
military, where it served as a command vehicle” (p.199). He a few pages later repeats, the chariot had “an ini- 
tial prestige and hunting function with only small numbers being used in battles, primarily as command plat- 


form;” (p.213). 
orm;” (p ) 35 


ture of two wheels with axle and charioteer’s box or two wheels with axle and yoke 
(See Fig.38B). Inscriptions, as cited below specifically identify this royal chariot: 


24. Crack-making on the x-hai day Que divined: The week will be without omen. 
The king prognosticated [saying]... On the dingmao day the king hunted [by chari- 
ot] at X(?)place. Ke’s chariot...On the chariot Bi’s (Commander in Chief) horses 
also .... Yao, p.1221, no.584. (Fig.35J24). Period I 


25. Crack-making on the guisi day Que divined: The week will be without omen. 
The king prognosticated saying: “Now this also will be cursed with diasaster. On the 
jiawu day when the king went out to pursue buffalo, Minor Chen’s chariots and 
horses ... while leading the king’s chariot [caused] Prince Yang to fall out. Yao, 
p.1221, no.10406 (Figs.35 & 36J25) Period I 


Another way of referring to the king’s chariot appears in primarily late, Oracle 
Bone Period V inscriptions. The graph, written yu is a phonetic loan when used to 
refer to chariot; it appears usually in the phrase “Si yu/ This chariot”, as an honorif- 
ic for the king’s chariot”). The use of yu in this context is illustrated in the follow- 
ing inscriptions: 

26. Net game. This (the king’s) chariot obtained Sika stag... Yao, p.11150A, 
no.37418 (Fig.35K26) Period V 


27. On the wuren day the king cracked the bone and divined: If [I/we] go hunting 
in X vicinity my/our going and coming will be without disaster. The king prognosti- 
cated saying “Auspicious. In the 10th month this (the king’s) chariot obtained deer...” 
On the wuxu day the king cracked the bone and divined: If I/we take to the field at 
Qiang my/our coming and going will be without diasaster. The king prognosticated 
saying: “Auspicious. This (the king’s) chariot obtained 8 Sika deer.” Yao, p.150A, 
no.37408. (Figs.35K26;36K26) Period V 


28. ...will catch. This (the king’s) chariot obtained one buffalo and ten deer... Yao, 
p.150A, no.37391 (Figs.35K28; 36K28) Period V 


It is theorized that the Shang chariot was drawn by a pair or a team of four hors- 
es and that “each chariot carried three men, the driver in the centre, an archer on the 
right and a warrior with ko[ge] dagger-ax on the left, and had as vanguard a compa- 
ny of twenty-five men and as supporting force a battalion of 125 men, consisting of 
a captain, four lieutenants, twenty sergeants and 100 soldiers... “"’). 

As indicated by a series of terms for functionaries in bone inscriptions, the Shang 
king did not hunt alone. He may have been accompanied by a Ma “Horse Keeper” 


94. A variety of oracle bone specialists identify this graph, yu, as a reference to chariot driving and point out 
that this meaning derived as a phonetic loan from the graph, yu “to exorcize,” written in exactly the same way 
in earlier bone inscriptions of Oracle Bone Periods I-IV (e.g.,Hsu, Ancient Chinese Society, pp.261,278; Axel 
Schuessler, A Dictionary of Early Zhou Chinese, Honolulu:University of Hawaii Press, 1987, pp.788—9; Yao, 
Yinxu jiagu keci, p.143, pp.143B-147A (PI-IV)). As referenced by Schluesser in his dictionary, yu functions 
as verb, adjective and noun and means, “to drive,” “driver or charioteer,” p.788. As listed in Yao’s thesaurus, yu 
with the meaning of “chariot/charioteer” appears in Oracle Bone Period V inscriptions, almost exclusively in 
the phrase “si yu,” where it is specifically associated with hunting (pp.149B-150A). Here Yao transcribes yu 
as “chariot.” or si yu, “this chariot,” which I translate, by extension to refer to an honorific, the king’s or royal 
chariot. 

95. Cheng, Archaeology in China, p.209. See Shaughnessey’s criticism of Shi Zhangru’s assessments of mil- 
itary personnel, as followed by Cheng (“The Chariot in China,” pp.194-199). 
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or Duo Ma “Many Horse Keepers,” She “Archer” or Duo She “Many Archers”, and 
Quan “Hound Keeper” or Duo Quan “Many Hound Keepers”; Ci Ren “Spear Men” 
and Ge Ren “Dagger Ax Men,” the latter of which were probably foot soldiers”). He 
was also accompanied by members of his extended kin group, such as Prince Yang, 
Que, Princess Zi, Zhi Fa, Duo Zi “Many Princes”, Duo Ya “Many Uncles” and oth- 
ers(’’). Occasionally the king is said to cong “to accompany” another or to hu “to call 
on” others to follow and help in some aspect of the catch, whether it be to help in 
netting the catch or driving game to a pivotal area. 


ROYAL HUNTED SACRIFICE 


The significance of the royal hunt is not only underscored by the numerous divina- 
tory inscriptions concerning hunting, but by the hunt’s catch and selective royal sac- 
rifices. The oracle bone specialist, Cai Zhemao once documented evidence for the 
royal Archery Rite, “Shesheng zhili/ Rite of Shooting A Sacrificial Animal”). On the 
basis of some twenty bone inscriptions (Fig.35L29-49) Cai defined the rite as one 
held in the vicinity of the ancestral temple where an archer or the King himself shot 
with bow and arrow at a sacrificial wild animal, such as the buffalo, stag, tiger, and 
theoretically argali ram. Representative inscriptions that Cai assembled are cited to 
illustrate several pieces of paleograhic data that together document the existence of 
the royal archery rite, and, concomitantly, the intimate relationship between hunt- 
ing and sacrifice. To document the connection between the hunted animal (netted 
or bagged), the hunted animal as object of the archery rite, and the rite and later 
sacrifice at the ancestral temple Cai cited the following types of inscriptions 
(Fig.35:L1-36), as represented in the following translations: 


29. [...] at the ancestral temple will shoot with bow and arrow buffalo (perform the 
archery rite using buffalo). (Fig.35L33) 


30. [X] should at the ancestral temple shoot with bow and arrow. [X] should enter- 
tain ancestor spirits [with sacrifice from] the rite of shooting with bow and arrow. 
[Make offering] to Yi (Yin) at the ancestral temple [with sacrifice from] the rite of 
shooting with bow and arrow. Should not [perform the rite of shooting with bow 
and arrow] at the ancestral temple. Should perform the rite of shooting with bow 
and arrow at the ancestral temple. (Fig.35L33) 


96. I follow Li Xueqin’s identification of quan as a reference to hound-keeper but specifically to keep- 
er of the royal hunting grounds since these quan were in charge of hunting areas, as evident in insriptions, 
Cui 750 and Ning 1.309. Li Xueqin identified quan and duo quan as references to the official title of hound 
keeper (Yindai dili jianlun, p.6); Liu discusses the meaning of ge ren and ci ren in “Buci suojian Yindai de jun- 
shi huodong,” pp.90-91; quoted by Fiskesjo, “The royal hunt,” pp.128-134. 

97. For some of these aristocrats see Chen, Yinxu buci congshu, pp.508-11; Shima Kunio, tr.by Wen Tianhe 
and Li Shoulin, Yinxu buci yanjiu (Inkyo bokuji kenkyu, Hirosaki, n.p., 1959), Taibei:Dingwen Pub., 1975 
pp.419-454; Chang Tsung-tung, Der Kult der Shang Dynastie, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970, Index 
pp.292ff. Chao Lin (Zhao Lin), The Socio-Political System of the Shang Dynasty, Taibei: Academia Sinica, 1982, 
pp.7-8; Fiskesjo, ‘The royal hunt,” pp.132-34. In inscriptions where hunting terminology is used, as in she- to 
shoot with bow and arrow, huo- to catch; gin- to bag with a net/catch; shou- to hunt with hunting dog; tian- 
to take to the field to hunt, etc., these various kin and aristocratic titles appear. 

98. Cai Zhemao (Tsai Che-mao), “Shesheng zhi li,” Yinli zongkao, M.A. Thesis, Taiwan National University, 
1978, pp.39—58. For a study of archers (she) as part of Shang officialdom see Chen, Yinxu buci congshu, p.512. 
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31. On the day jiayin it was divined: If [I/we] raise up in offering sacrifice hacked 
with the yue [I/we] will call out to perform the rite of shooting with bow and arrow. 
Should not call out to perform the rite of shooting with bow and arrow. (Fig.35L34) 


32....[If I/we] in the morning at the south gate (of the temple) offer meat sacrifice 
cooked in the ritual ding vessel to Fu Ding it will be three buffalo. Perhaps five buf- 
falo. ...it will not rain. (Fig.35L40) 


33. Crack-making on the wuwu day Quan divined: If it is buffalo [offered] to Da Yi 
it will be at the altar. Greatly auspicious. Crack-making on the wuwu day Quan 
divined: If it is buffalo [offered to] Da Ding it will be at the altar. Crack-making on 
the wuwu day Quan divined: If it is buffalo [offered] to Da Jia it will be at the altar. 
Crack-making on the wuwu day, Quan divined: The king should not entertain 
[these] ancestor spirits. Auspicious. Crack-making on the yichou day Quan divined: 
If the king takes to the field to hunt at Yi... there will be no disaster. (Fig.35L47) 


The inscriptions Cai cites include reference either to 1 animals obtained by hunt- 
ing, such as netting or bagging that were brought back to the ancestral temple for sac- 
rifice (Fig.35L46-48); 2)the archery rite in the context of ancestral temple sacrifices 
(Fig. 35H19-20,L28-35); and 3)the wild animal in the context of the ancestral tem- 
ple sacrifices (see Fig.35L36-46). By comparing data from these three types of 
inscriptions Cai is able to unequivocally demonstrate the intimate connection 
between the royal hunt and royal sacrifice in Shang times. Although wild game were 
also shot with bow and arrow while on the hunt outside the capital, the bulk of inscrip- 
tions referring to hunting or to the hunted animal indicate that the hunt was primari- 
ly for the purpose of obtaining victims for royal sacrifice in the ancestral temple. 

The hunt, as recorded in bone inscriptions, is first and foremostly the preroga- 
tive of the king. It was not just a royal sport but rather a symbolic undertaking, that 
led to royal sacrifice and guaranteed the king’s role as supreme religious and politi- 
cal leader. Hunted animals were not buried or offered in sacrifice outside the ances- 
tor cult. The primary purpose of hunting was thus not only to legitimize the king’s 
power but to provide sacrifice in maintaining the blessing of royal ancestor spirits. 
Three types of sacrifice appear in the inscriptions: one of which has been mentioned, 
the victory hunt and consequent sacrifice; another is the game obtained for the 
Archery Rite, mentioned above; and the third, the offering of tiger, buffalo, argali and 
deer in specific ancestor sacrifices or the ancestor cult called Five Rites that operat- 
ed annually. 

On the basis of available inscriptions the hunted tiger, buffalo, deer, and argali 
were singled out for royal sacrifice. Methods of sacrifice mentioned in bone inscrip- 
tions vary from “liao cult burning,” “yu exorcism sacrifice,” “a roasted sacrifice,” “ji 
meat sacrifice,” “shang meat cooked and served in the royal ding,” “the Di-direction- 
al sacrifice,” “xiang feasting sacrifice,” and “bao returning favor sacrifice.” Although 
none of these sacrifices seems to follow a closely regulated schedule other than as 
part of ancestor cult sacrifices, they identify the sacrificial prerogative of royalty: 


34. On the jia-x day... a liao cult burning will be offered. At X-place [the king] will 
take to the field to net tiger. Yao, p.636B, no.20710 (Fig.37no0.34) Period I 
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35. On the wuren day: If [the king] carries out exorcism with a tiger [and] offers it 
to Ancestress Yi, it should be a roasted sacrifice. Yao, p.636B, no.22065 (Fig.37no.35) 
Period 1 


36. Crack-making on the yiwei day, it was divined: If [the king] performs ji meat sac- 
rifice of tiger, [it,the sacrifice] will ascend to Zu Jia. Crack-making on the yiwei day, 
it was divined: [The king] carries out ji meat sacrifice of tiger to Fu Jia [at] Jue. 
Yao,p.665A, no.27339 (Fig.10no.6) Period III 


37. Crack-making on the dingchou day, it was divined: The king should use pig (and) 
sheep. [The king] will carry out the Di directional sacrifice with tiger. Crack-making 
on the dingchou day the king will not carry out the Di directional sacrifice with tiger. 
Yao, p.635B, no.21387 (Fig.37no.37) Period I 


38. Crack-making on the bingchen day Da [divined]: [X] should cook and offer in 
the ding three buffalo. Yao, p.630A, no.30995 (Fig.37n0.38) Period III 


39. ...Crack-making on the x-si day [it was divined]: If [the king] performs ji meat 
sacrifice of buffalo, it should be today. Yao, p.630A,no.3 1008 (Fig.37no0.39) Period III 


40. Crack-making on wuren day Quan divined: If it is buffalo that [the king] offers 
to Da Jia, it will be at the altar. Crack-making on the wuren day Quan divined: It is 
buffalo that [the king] should offer to Da Ding. If it is buffalo that [the king] offers 
to Da Yi, it will be at the altar. Yao, p.631A, no.27146 (Fig.37no.40) Period III 


4]. ...[The king] should cook and offer in the ding buffalo to Fu Ding. Should cook and 
offer in the ding buffalo to Zu Ding. Yao, p.631A, no.32603 (Fig.37no.41) Period IV 


42. It was divined: If Prince Bin catches Muntjak deer he should offer [it/them] in 
the ji meat sacrifice at the altar to [X-ancestor spirit]. Yao, p.645B, no.10316 
(Fig.37no.42) Period I 


43....should offer ji meat sacrifice with Sika deer. Yao, p.648A, Tun no.1998 
(Fig.37n0.43) Period III-IV 


44. If the King goes out to hunt [there will be] sacrificial feasting. If the King nets 
game it will be Sika deer... Yao, p.645A, no.28333 (Fig.37no.44) Period III 


45. ...it was divined: On the yihai day [the king] trapped in a pit and caught 700 
Muntjak deer. [The king] will use (these) to carry out the gui-feasting sacrifice. 
Yao, p.642A, Tun no.2626 (Fig.37no.45) Period I 


46. ...[offer] seven Muntjak deer...ten...to Father Yi... Yao, p.642B, no. 10369 (Fig.37 
no.46). Period 1 


47. It was divined: Offer ji meat sacrifice of Muntjak deer. We/I... Yao, p.642B, 
no.10369 (Fig.37no.47) Period I 


48. It was divined: [The king] will offer to Mei [distant ancestor spirit] ten argali 
ram. Yao, p.632B, no.14801 (Fig.31A, no.10) Period I 


49, ...two argali ram... Yao, p.632B, no.903 (Fig.31B,no.9) Period I 
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Since the hunted buffalo, deer, argali and tiger were singled out for royal sacrifice, 
they evidently were specialized royal power symbols. Although the bone inscrip- 
tional evidence can not yet be used to describe a schedule or pattern of the royal 
hunt and sacrifice, the king’s hunted prey was clearly designed for royal sacrifice. 


KING AS MASTER OF THE HUNT 


The style of the king’s burial corroborates the perception of the Shang king as mas- 
ter of the hunt and war. Although looting has been pervasive at Anyang and still ear- 
lier Huixian before formal excavations began, there is little doubt that the large-scale 
burials at the Xibeigang royal cemetery, Anyang, of Late Shang date were provided 
with chariots, charioteers, horses, hunting dogs, hunting assistants, in addition to 
other sacrifices, including enormous numbers of prisoners of war, in contrast to the 
lesser number of other human sacrifices that identify female and male retainers. The 
bulk of sacrificial remains, however deteriorated and lacking in illustrative detail 
appear at specific levels within the central tomb chamber and within the long axial 
ramps of all eleven, remaining cruciform-shaped royal tombs at Anyang (e.g., 
Fig.38A)”). 

Human and animal sacrifices related to warfare and hunting, as well as burials 
of weaponry and chariots, are mostly identifiable by specific number or placement 
in the remains from the bulk of these royal burials (Fig.38). The most plentiful evi- 
dence derives from two royal burials, M1550 and M1001. As a standard, one sacri- 
ficial flexed human with ge dagger ax and a dog were buried together in nine sepa- 
rate small pits located beneath floor level of the burial chamber and at equidistant 
corners, between the corners, and at the middle under the master’s coffin, indicating 
that they were axially oriented (Fig.38C1-3)'”). The master lay in a coffin at the cen- 
ter within a larger cruciform-shaped burial chamber built out of wood (Fig.38A,C). 
The standardized nine, sacrifical male burials below the royal burial chamber most 
likely identify the king’s personal bodyguard, carefully laid out to protect the mas- 
ter after death at axially oriented points of the cosmos. All latter bodies were flexed 
and the central one was accompanied by a jade ge whereas the other eight, as in the 
royal burials of M1001 and M1550, were each accompanied by bronze ge dagger 
axes. Five additional burials of supine male corpses were also axially oriented, in one 
clear case at the top, Im. below the surface of the center of the royal burial at 
M1550"). Although none of the latter five corpses held weapons, they were cos- 
mologically oriented as were the warrior-hunters; thus, they were offered as direc- 
tionally significant human sacrifices at the end of the royal funeral. 

Despite the fact that the royal burials at Xibeigang were considerably rifled, 
hundreds of bundled bronze spearheads, bronze helmets and bronze ge dagger axes 


99. Fora archaeological review of finds in these royal burials at Xibeigang see Gao Chuxun, “Yindai Anyang 
wangchao mudi,” Kaogu renlei xuebao, National Taiwan University 13/14 (1959), pp.1—5; Li Chi, “Ch.5 The 
Royal Tombs,” Anyang, Seattle:University of Washington Press, 1977, pp.74-94 and Cheng, Archaeology in 
China, pp.72-77, 206-212. 

100. Liang Siyong (Liang Ssu-yung), Houjiazhuang M1001 hao da mu, Taibei: The Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 1962, pp.56-68 and Houjiazhuang M1550 hao da mu, 19976 pp.17-18. 

101. Liang, Houjiazhuang M1550 hao da mu, pp.3-4. 
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were found in levels above the coffin chamber (See e.g.,Fig.39AB). In addition to 
this military paraphernalia a significant number of chariot burials were also found 
(Fig.38B1;40). Various pit burials of horse skeletons have been identified elsewhere 
(E.g., see Fig.38D3). Remains described as belonging to chariots and shields lying on 
top of the royal tomb chamber are represented in the drawing of Fig.38B2-3. 
According to excavators of Xibeigang M1001, fifteen hunting chariots, fifteen 
shields and sixteen stone ge daggers could be identified lying above that royal cham- 
ber'”). These remains of chariots and related hunting gear presumably describe a 
special unit identifying the royal status of the deceased. The importance of these 
chariot burials is also signified by the accompanying very large-scale insignia carved 
out of wood and ivory, which in five surviving cases, I identify belong to large-scale 
wooden masks on hunting poles in the form of tigers and related images of the hunt 
(Fig.38B2)'”). Another category of royal finds buried at the top of these cruciform 
chambers includes what the excavators and others identify as a sedan chair — a royal 
litter, a raised vehicle that served as a couch, theroetically for the king, suspended 
between two shafts and ending in four arms that were designed to be carried by four 
men (Fig.38B3)'). The probability that the latter was a litter rather than a large- 
scale serving platform is based not only on size and form, but on corroborative 
graphic evidence’). The sedan is a rectangular vehicle constructed out of wood and 
takes the shape of a tiger pelt; it is rectangular and measures 2.3m.long, with arms 
extending in the form of tiger legs (Fig.38B3). The latter “litters,” chariots 
(Fig.38B1), hunting insignia (“hunting staff”) (Fig.38B2), and other military para- 
phernalia clearly describe the fittings of a leader who posterity sought to memorial- 
ize as a master hunter and warrior. Presumably these significant symbols of status 
and power were flaunted in the final rites of the funeral, with what must have been 
great pomp and impressive dazzle, that took place before filling in the uppermost 
part of the tomb. 

Numerous adult male sacrifices, including those without heads or simply skulls 
were found piled in rows along the four long cruciform arms and above the wood- 
en chambers of all royal tombs (See e.g.,Fig.38D). The lattermost likely belong to 
Qiang or other barbarian tribesmen, captured during war and buried in symbol of 
the king’s prowess as warrior-hunter in chief. In the southern ramp of M1001, for 
example, over forty headdless skeletons lying on their backs were found in two dif- 
ferent levels of rows (Fig.38D1) and fifty-nine skulls were found at still different 
points although at a similar depth, also in rows (Fig.38D2), suggesting, in this case 
that they may be connected. Horse skeletons were also buried in pits in various num- 
bers and levels within the ramps, as represented by the illustration in Fig.38D3. It is 
unclear whether these horses signify booty, wealth or both, and whether they have 


102. Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001 hao da mu, p.68. 

103. Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001 hao da mu, pp.56—64. It is suggested that the remains of impressions of the 
large-scale tiger carved out of wood was a type of insignia supported and raised on a pole. This type of insignia 
is similar in form to the hunting staff that makes up one component in the graph, shou, that I identify refers 
to “to hunt with dog and hunting staff.” See above, footnote 90. 

104. The excavators suggest this identification (Houjiazhuang M1001 hao da mu, pp.64-5) and it is followed 
by Hsu, Ancient Chinese Society, pp.263—-4. 

105. Hsu suggests that the bone graph read “xing, “to raise,” is actually a pictographic image of “four hands 
lifting the four handles of some kind of litter, or sedan chair” (Ancient Chinese Society, pp.263-4), which is in 
agreement, as he notes, with the use of this graph to mean “to lift” or “to raise” in bone inscriptions. 
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a connection with the human and chariot sacrifices. 

The tomb chamber belonging to another, lesser royal house member, the mili- 
tary heroine and queen, Fu Zi was equipped with five pit burials containing flexed 
warrior skeletons, hunting dogs, and bronze ge daggers, — a central one and four oth- 
ers located below the queen’s coffin'”). Other aristocratic burials may have only a 
central dog pit, without a human sacrifice. Since kingly burials were provided with 
a nine man bodyguard and the warrior queen is the only known other royal burial 
with five bodyguards, it is clear that the king was revered in status as master warrior 
and hunter supreme. As noted long ago by Cheng Te-k’un, the Shang were a warrior 
nobility with an extremely well-organized military '’). It may be added and empha- 
sized that this warrior power was founded not only on the physical prowess of the 
king but on his power over both divine and profane worlds. 

There are a variety of graphic emblems of Shang date referring to a heraldic cen- 
tralized human positioned between two tigers or hunted beasts and occasionally 
together above a smaller hunting dog (Fig.40). This is the same theme portrayed by 
the profile tiger heads framing a human head on the handles of the Anyang exca- 
vated ding and yue ax blade (Fig. 9ABC) and is related to other displayed images of 
man between beasts elsewhere in bronze art (Figs.50-51). This visual metaphor of 
man dominating beast is undoubtedly related to the purpose of the royal hunting 
parks that evolved later in Zhou and Han times'”) and that continued throughout 
later Tang, Song and even Qing eras. The power of the hunt as a royal symbol in 
Chinese tradition is perpetuated, for example, as late as the Qing in the well-known 
tapestries from the “Story of the Emperor of China” series of Qing date, (French, 
Beauvais manufactory, ca.1697-1705) now on display at the J. Paul Getty Museum 
in Los Angeles, California (Fig.41). The subject of the tapestry is Qing Emperor 
Shunzhi celebrating the rewards of his royal hunt, the catch of a stag. Hunting was 
a symbolic act that invoked the ruler’s power over the untamed realm, which in the 
Shang case is particularly fitting after a victorious military campaign or in propitiat- 
ing ancestors whose beneficience was dependent on sacrifice. It does not seem coin- 
cidental that the hunted stag of the Pere David type [Chinese Mi] still survived in 
the Qing Imperial Hunting Park in Beijing in 1860 when the French missionary and 
explorer Armand David first observed the species'”). Apparently in 1900 the Duke 
of Bedford brought some from China to his estate, Woburn Abbey, in England about 
1900, saving the genus from extinction''’). By 1920 the last of the imperial herd had 
died in China, about twenty years after the Boxer Rebellion. 

While other hunted animals are recorded in bone inscriptions, they do not have 
the religiously significant role of the tiger, buffalo, deer, and argali. Although Shang 
vessels in collections and those known in excavations are numerous, the animal 
images on these works of art are limited to the four hunted species of tiger, buffalo, 


106. See Yinxu Fuhao mu, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1981, fig.3,p.9. 

107. Cheng, Archaeology in China, pp.206-212. 

108.The fanyuan (preserves) referred to in bone inscriptions (Li, Yindai dili jianlun, pp.6-7) are probably the 
basis for later Han hunting parks, as described by Edward Schafer, “Hunting Parks and Animal Enclosures in 
Ancient China,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 11 (1968), pp.318-43. 

109. Larry Hohl (text) and Bates Littlehales (photographs), “Pere David's Deer Saved From Extinction,” 
National Geographic October 1982, pp.479-86. 

110. Walker, Mammals of the World, p.1392. 
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stag and argali. These hunted animals were evidently not only pivotal in signifying 
the physical power of the Shang king as master of the hunt but in signifying the 
supramundane power the Shang king as spirit interlocutor needed in maintaining 
communication with the all-powerful ancestor spirit. 


IV.STANDARDIZED REPRESENTATIONAL 
DEVICES OF THE MASK SYMBOL AND HUMAN 
TO ANIMAL METAMORPHOSIS 


It is known that the major purpose of the bronze vessel was ancestor propitiation, as 
indicated by inscriptions on Shang bronzes and Shang divinatory bones. It has also 
been illustrated through inscriptional data that the animal image in Shang art is 
related to a mask symbol embodying the ancestor spirit. The Shang rite of invoking 
royal spirits, written with the gui [spirit ghost] and altar components, appears to 
have required donning an animal mask. As demonstrated in an earlier paper, the gui- 
spirit ghost of ancestors was epigraphically conceived as an animal mask worn by a 
kneeling petitioner'''). Since the animal mask is the major image on the major tool 
of ancestor propitiation, it is apparent that Shang religious practice inherited or car- 
ried out a form of spirit invocation through use of the animal vehicle and mask of 
transformation. The animal mask is prevalent in earlier Late Neolithic and Xia peri- 
od art, indicating that this religious tradition focussing on animal symbols had its ori- 
gin much earlier than the Shang. That the animal image in Shang art is based on the 
animal mask of ancestor propriation is reflected in standards and conventions of 
artistic representation that belie the power symbol of metamorphosis. The formal 
conventions of representation that point to religious hieraticism and standardization 
of religious symbols include not only the consistent composition of a simplified 
frontal, split-body and profile view of the animal image; the consistent variation 
between “representational” and “abstract” modes of representation, and between 
complete and abbreviated forms of these same animal images; but a tendency to 
alternate human and animal attributes when representing the mask. For the sake of 
clarity I shall initially identify the hieratic and hierarchic properties of the animal 
composition and illustrate the interchangeability of abbreviated and complex 
images and of human and animal attributes. Then, I shall identify specific conven- 
tions that symbolize metamorphosis, such as the animal mask with a cicada body 
extension, the animal mask that is displayed (split-body), and the animal who 
“devours”. 


111. E.Childs-Johnson, “The Ghost Head Mask,” pp.79-92. “Mask” is the symbolic image of the animal spir- 
it; it is also a disguise. As discussed above in this paper, the use of a mask metaphor extends back to Liangzhu 
and Longshan prototypes where the human image often alternates with an animal image. See, for example, 
Longshan jades with mirror images of semi-humans and animals as illustrated in Figs. 14a—b, 36b-< in Doris 
Dohrenwend, “Jade Demonic Images from Early China,” Ars Orientalis X (1975), pp.55-78. 
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A.HIERATIC AND HIERARCHICAL ARTISTIC 
PROPERTIES OF THE ANIMAL IMAGE AND MASK 


The animal images on the tripod ding in Fig.1 were discussed above as hierarchical 
and hieratic in style of representation since they are represented according to a set 
system of relationships, and evidently according to religious and aesthetic prescrip- 
tions. There is a canon and pattern to Shang representation in addition to the com- 
positional focus on specific animal types. The animal mask is always the central and 
dominant image. If all of the vessels from the royal tomb M5 at Anyang are consid- 
ered or vessels published in the recently excavated Shang ritual vessel volumes'’’), 
for example, it is apparent that the wild animal image predominates and that se- 
condary images, such as long-dragons and feng-supernatural birds as a rule are subor- 
dinate in size and position (Fig.42). Small cicada and related images may encircle the 
vessel in narrow bands but these images are always subordinate when the animal 
mask is represented. There are exceptions to this pattern in the very earliest phase 
of Shang art when imagery was the object of experimentation; abstractions of birds 
in narrow bands may appear without an accompanying, dominant animal image'"’). 
Feng and long as a rule never appear as the major motif on ritual vessels in Shang 
times. It is a misconception that the animal image emerged initially as the composi- 
tion of two dragons in profile or as a bifurcated program'"), or, as discussed above in 
reviewing the stylistic misreading of Kesner and Bagley (pp.16ff), that the animal 
image emerged only during the Late Shang phase as represented by art work from 
Anyang. When represented abstractly the animal face is always flat and frontal, and 
the extensions are always in profile and smaller in size. 

Standardization of imagery also appears in the measurements and the propor- 
tions of images on ritual vessels, as recently identified by Robert Poor'’’). 

The most important part of the two-dimensional image on bronzes and related 
religious tools is the face, characterized by not only wild animal attributes and no 
lower jaw but by two extensions, an upper one that is distinctly feather- and antler- 
like, and a lower one that is distinctly characterized as an abbreviated body part. As 
summarized in the diagram, initially drawn by William Willets and now revised 


112. See Yinxu Fuhao mu, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1981, 2nd rpt., 1984 and Henan chutu Shang Zhou qingtonggi, 
vol.1, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1981; and eg., Zhongguo gqingtonggi quanji, Xia Shang I, 
pls.27,29-39,41-43,46—-47,52, 57-61, 63-79, 85-86, 89, 91-98, 102-133, 135, 136-138, 140-144, 150, 
154-155, 157-160, 163-164, 167-169. 

113. For the few examples of bird “monoculi” that exist, see two examples amidst those bronzes excavated 
in Henan province and published in Henan chutu, pls.90(jia) and 95(gu). 

114. An outdated theory reiterated, for example, by K.C. Chang in Art, Myth, and Ritual, p.75-76 in fol- 
lowing Li Ji (Studies of the Bronze Ting-shaped Vessels Excavated from Yin-hsu, Nangang: Institute of History 
and Philology, Academia Sinica, 1970, pp.81—82 [In Chinese]). This bifurcation of the mask into two dragons 
is a development that occurs at the end of Shang bronze imagery’s evolution, during the Late Anyang peri- 
od that is equivalent to the era of Fu Zi, the queen of the Shang King Wu Ding, as discussed below in the pre- 
sent manuscript. 

115. Robert Poor, “The Circle and the Square: Measure and Ritual in Ancient China,” The Vanderstappen 
Festschrift, University of Minnesota, after 1992 (n.d.). For a related earlier work see his “Proportionality: The 
Structure and Design of Early Chinese Art,” Proceedings in Honor of the Sixtieth Year of the Founding of the 
Republic of China, The National Palace Museum, Taibei, 1992, pp.187-208. 
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(Fig.1) and related diagrams (Figs.1B-C, 42AB), typical attributes of ritual animal 
imagery include the central head with eyes, nose and upper jaw; distinguishing horn, 
ear or antler; abbreviated body extension ending in a limb with bird claws; and a 
headdress extension characterized as multiple linear bird feathers with curling 
abstract antlers. It is noteworthy that the limbs always end in four bird claws, three 
that are frontal and a fourth that is posterior (see e.g., Fig-42B middle band and 44). 
As represented on the you from Xiaotun, Anyang, more than one mask type may 
appear on one vessel (Fig.42B). The three abstract mask types on the you, beginning 
from the top are identifiable as buffalo, tiger and argali. The buffalo mask has an 
antler/feather extension, human-like ears and an abstract triangular body extension 
with outward facing claws and flanking dragons. The tiger mask is unusual in that it 
has a lower jaw and antler-like extension plus a simplified body extension ending in 
inward facing claws. The extensions of the lower, third argali mask differ from the 
tiger mask in that the abbreviated body is simplified to an inward hook. On the 
Early-Middle Shang zun from Zhengzhou (Fig.42A), two argali masks circumscribe 
the vessel. The face has no lower jaw. The upper antler-like form extends as a linear 
flourish ending in two curls, one that is inward and a second that is an upward turn- 
ing end curl at the left and right of the mask. The abbreviated body is defined 
abstractly as a linear flourish curling downward. 

What is significant about this popular animal image is that it is not simply a face 
of a hunted wild animal without lower jaw. The animal is characterized by other 
more complex features that conceptually describe a mask. These more complex fea- 
tures include what we have been describing as feathers and antlers that extend like 
part of a headdress vertically and laterally, respectively, from the centralized animal 
face. These vertical feathers and horizontal antler parts are identifiable in the proto- 
typical imagery of Longshan and still earlier Liangzhu period jades. For example, on 
the Longshan dao and gui blades represented in Fig.5BC, feathers extend vertically 
above the head as if to define a headdress of a powerful personnage. A similar but 
slightly different rendition of bird feathers fill the bracket-shaped headdress of the 
semihuman on earlier Liangzhu jades (Fig.5A). On Early and Late Shang bronzes 
and other Late Neolithic jades (Fig.43F-L) this feather extension is usually found in 
the center, directly above the nasal ridge of the face and continues in sets of two to 
three feathers here in the center and flanking the horns or ears on the same mask. 
On what is usually characterized as Loehr Style III vessels these feathers, minute and 
myriad, rhythmically extend in profile to left and right in a row above the eye in 
addition to their position emerging centrally from the mask (See e.g.rubbings in 
Fig.33,nos.7-10). On later Loehr Style IV vessels the feathers are reduced in num- 
ber and may emerge as vertical linear hooks on the horizontal extension that I des- 
ignate is an antler or abstraction of the headdress (See e.g.the same Fig.33:rubbing 
no.11). By Late Shang times the central feather may be treated abstractly as a medal- 
lion with miniscule flanking hooks above the nasal ridge or as a diamond shape 
(Fig.43J-L) or be deleted altogether. These feathers which appear to have originat- 
ed as part of a headdress ensemble characterizing the prototypical Neolithic jade 
images, as illustrated in Fig.43F and H, are directly comparable with Shang images, 
as represented on the Shang bone and jade from Xiaotun and Xibeigang M1004 
(Fig.43G and J). On the latter bone work of art the extension that ends in a whorl 
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and three triangles may be read as a graphic abstraction of the eyed feather of the 
peafowl (Fig.43B-C) that is identified elsewhere in Shang imagery, extending as tail 
feathers of the birds that flank the buffalo mask on the royal tetrapod buffalo ding, 
also from Xibeigang M1004 (Figs.43A; 18). Graphic and representational variations 
of the single ocelated peafowl feather, signifying the supernatural feng bird, are rep- 
resented in Fig.43DE. Although the eyed feather of the peafowl (signifying feng- 
“phoenix” in bone inscriptions and Shang religion) is an integral part of the Shang 
and still earlier Late Neolithic mask, because the headdress of the mask is also char- 
acterized by an additional extension that is antler-like, it is possible that both antlers 
and peafowl feathers decorated the headdress and mask ensemble from Late 
Neolithic through Shang times. 

The second more complex feature suggesting that we are dealing with a mask 
metaphor in Shang animal imagery is what I define as the body extension to the left 
and right of the animal face. This feature consistently appears in Shang imagery as a 
horizontally extending limb that turns downward and ends in claws or is stylized as 
a curl. This standardized abstraction of this theme is represented not only in the ear- 
liest but also latest of Shang images (Fig.44A-G). As discussed above, this part of the 
image (body and limb) is usually abbreviated as a set of limbs ending in bird claws 
(Fig.44A). On early Shang bronzes this body part is simply defined below the “antler 
and feather” extension as a second extension that curls forward and downward, usu- 
ally in the opposite direction of the antler and feather extension (Fig.44BC). On 
later ritual works of art it is easy to distinguish this lateral extension from the lower 
jaw as a limb that ends in four bird claws (Fig.44D-G). By the time of Wu Ding’s 
queen, Fu Zi, the early part of the Late Shang or Anyang period this image may be 
simplified in raised relief without the additional features of bird feathers, antlers or 
limbs with claws. Images of paired feng or long may fill the space reserved for head- 
dress and limb extensions but these images may also fill this area when the mask fea- 
tures of feathers, antlers or limbs are present. 

By the time of Fu Zi, what I define as the classic expression of the Shang mask 
imagery begins to disintegrate. The abbreviated body of the mask, for example, may 
be reduced to a curl and disconnected from the mask. This tendency to simplify 
attributes or disconnect them characterizes the headdress extension on comparable, 
other Late Shang vessels. Inwardly curling argali horns or outwardly curling buffalo 
horns may metamorphose into dragon heads (Fig.45A-C). It is also at this point in 
Shang history that one begins to find the once subordinate dragon metamorphosing 
into animal mask horns or the animal mask itself — rendered as the composition of 
two vertically flanking dragons, as represented by gu from Fu Zi’s tomb (Fig.45DE) 
and by a jue from a tomb in the Western Sector cemetery at Xiaotun (Fig.45F). It is 
precisely this type of variation of the animal mask in Late Shang times that led to 
the misplaced use of the label zoomorphic or theriomorphic for Shang animal 
imagery''®). None of these latter tendencies pointing to the disintegration of the clar- 
ity of the animal mask and its attributes, however, is fully anticipated before the era 
of Fu Zi, of Late Shang times, circa 1300BCE. 


Note 116 on page 47. 
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B.THE PROPERTY OF INTERCHANGEABILITY 
BETWEEN SEMIHUMAN AND ANIMAL 
ATTRIBUTES 


In addition to hierarchical properties and a hieratic composition there are two other 
major characteristics in Shang animal imagery that corroborate the interest and 
emphasis on metamorphic symbolism and the mask. One is the tendency to repre- 
sent human and animal attributes as interchangeable and the second is the tenden- 
cy to represent the abbreviated and complex renderings of an image as interchange- 
able. By interchangeable is implied a symbiotic relationship between simple and 
complex and between human and animal renderings — that one may be substituted 
in place of the other in signifying metamorphic power. Both appear to depend on 
each other as dimensions of the symbolic program underlying Shang imagery. 
Human or semihuman visages as opposed to animal-based visages are easily 
identifiable by facial features, such as nostrils in combination with ears, eyes, eye- 
brows and mouths, oftentimes open to expose bared teeth (Fig.46 and especially 
46H). Like the animal image the semihuman one may be crowned with the abstract 
ears of the tiger (Fig.50C), horns of the argali (Fig.46E,L) or buffalo (Fig.46D,I,N) 
or antlers and pedicels of male deer (Fig.46A-C,FH,J,P). Human-like ears to left and 
right of the animal mask may also appear independently of other human features on 
the more animal-oriented mask (Fig.46J). The presence of human and animal fea- 
tures in one image and the fact that one may appear in place of the other indicates 
that they are exchangeable features. This exchangeability not only indicates that 
human and supramundane worlds are interchangeable, but corroborates the evi- 
dence that we are dealing with the properties of a mask, a disguise that transforms 
one from human to supernatural realms. The fact that the semihuman mask, as a 
rule, is not represented without crowning attributes of horns and feathers corrobo- 
rates the evidence that the semihuman and animal faces are intentionally inter- 
changeable. Even on the regional tetrapod ding from Ningxiang, Hunan, where the 


116. Theriomorphic — usually used to describe deities represented in the form of beasts is a term used by 
Kesner in “The Taotie Reconsidered,” p.29ff. Zoomorphic usually refers to a representation using animal 
forms. Kesner qualifies his usage: “theriomorphic image is used...to refer to monster mask and mask-and-face- 
like motifs and dragon motifs on Shang and Neolithic artifacts. I reserve the term taotie for the monster-mask 
motif on Shang bronzes and other artifacts (footnote 1, p.29).” It is difficult to tell just which term he wants 
to use or define. He never discusses, for example, why theriomorphic is more appropriate than the commonly 
used term zoomorphic, or for that matter, how it is distinguished from taotie and why it refers to beasts. His 
conclusion is like Bagley’s, that “Only at that moment, when the frontal face was finally transformed into a 
fully-developed monster mask... does the taotie seem to acquire its true significance in Shang culture as a visu- 
al metaphor standing for basic tenets of Shang culture (Kesner, p.51).” As demonstrated below, there is a con- 
sistent evolution of imagery and vessel form from the earliest casting of bronzes to the Late Shang era of Fu 
Zi and Wu Ding that Kesner and Bagley both overlook. What are these basic tenets of Shang culture that 
Kesner mentions? What does he mean by monster mask? Kesner does not investigate Shang religion or ritu- 
al; he merely explores the theoretical. His analysis is flawed by the same oversight as Bagley and others who 
do not consider evidence of Shang religious practice. Furthermore, since, as demonstrated, the Shang are pro- 
foundly religious— one must deal with Shang religion and evidence of it before consideration of whether 
imagery is theriomorphic or zoomorphic. The terms of “animal mask” or “metamorphic animal imagery,” are 
thus used in the present paper since they relate to Shang period evidence for Shang religion. Also see foot- 
note 107 below. 
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four human faces cast on four external vessel walls are exceptionally prominent, 
standardized metropolitan mask features are maintained in the abbreviated body 
part of limbs ending in four claws and in the abstract wavy horns of the stag in minia- 
ture located above the left and right ear of the human face mask (Fig.46B). Whether 
in Shanxi, Shaanxi, Sichuan, Hunan, Hubei, Anhui, Jiangxi, Hebei, Gansu or 
Liaoning, when the elite metropolitan bronze style is reproduced locally at sites out- 
side of direct capital influence, there is a tendency to inflate the ritual image, to mis- 
understand it or to overinterpret by a literal representation, such as here, rendering 
the semihuman realistically and emphatically ''’). 

Another well-known example of the semihuman mask decorates the lid of the 
spouted he now in the Freer Gallery of Art (Fig.46C). A human-like face carries 
abbreviated arms with four claws but also the pedicel horns of the Muntjak deer. 
Although the body of this image is varied as dragon and snake-like, the mixture 
between human and animal parts of the face is, like other numerous examples in 
Shang art, a significant indicator that the major Shang image on bronzes is meta- 
morphic and mask-like. This major image signifies the transformational power from 
human to animal — a power that theoretically belonged to the Shang king alone as 
interlocutor with the supernatural realm of royal ancestor spirits. 

In other images surviving on mostly fragmentary bones and ivories from tombs 
at Anyang, the semihuman attributes of the animal mask are frequently present in 
the form of ears, eyebrows, nostrils or complete mouths (e.g.Fig.46D-F,H,I,K,L). 
What nonetheless remains omnipresent, whether the interpretation of the mask is 
more animal or human-like is the distinguishing ear or horn and the abbreviated 
limb with claws, as underlined above. In the images on bronze helmets, where the 
ears and eyes are recognizably human, the horns are always distinguishable as buf- 
falo, tiger, argali or stag (Fig.460;23B;14E). This common intermixture of animal 
and human features in one image finally underscores the symbiotic dependence of 
these two attributes. One may recall the same interest earlier in Late Neolithic and 
early historic jade art, where the semihuman mask with feather extension either 
alternates with another semihuman facial interpretation in Longshan period repre- 
sentations (Fig.47A) or with animal and semihuman interpretations in Late Xia 
period examples (Fig.47B). Interchange between human and animal visages is not 
only a major property of Shang and earlier religious representation but a major sign 
of the Shang emphasis on the religious concept of human to animal transformation. 
117.Regional styles are also a significant issue in considering the religio-ritual meaning of Shang imagery. 
Regional variations may be used as a gauge to understand Shang representation and religion, as I demonstrate 
in analyzing the tiger image and how it is varied in metropolitan and non-metropolitan representations, as, 
for example discussed above in the context of Anyang, Henan, as opposed to southern sites in Sichuan and 
Anhui. There is room for reciprocal influence between capital and non-capital sites (see e.g., Virginia C. Kane, 
“The Independent Bronze Industries in the South of China Contemporary with the Shang and Western Chou 
Dynasties,” Archives of Asian Art 28 (1974-75), pp.77-107; Robert W. Bagley, “Changjiang Bronzes and Shang 
Archaeology,” International Colloquium on Chinese art History, 1991 Proceedings, Antiquities, Part I, Taipei, 
1992, pp.209-55; Jessica Rawson, “Contact between Southern China and Henan during the Shang Period,” 
Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society vol.57, London, 1994, pp.1—24). What is moot is to account for 
the metamorphic image and how it is varied in relation to the metropolitan classical tradition of Anyang and 
earlier Zhengzhou and Panlongcheng, for example. The same question stands out in the study of earlier jades; 
the standardized religious tradition of representation, as at Erlitou, a Late Xia site, for example is represent- 
ed far afield, at regional sites that are extensive, ranging from Sichuan to Vietnam to Shaanxi (see E. Childs- 


Johnson, “Symbolic Jades of the Erlitou Period: A Xia Royal Tradition,” Archives of Asian Art XLVIII (1995), 
pp.64-92). 
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C.THE PROPERTY OF INTERCHANGEABILITY 
BETWEEN ABSTRACT AND “REAL’ ANIMAL 
OR ABBREVIATED AND WHOLE ANIMAL 
IMAGES 


Another area for interchange in Shang ritual imagery is shared by the complex and 
abbreviated or abstract and representational (“realistic”) style of rendering the ani- 
mal image. As illustrated above, the tiger, buffalo, argali, and deer image may vary 
between the more “realistic” mask and sometimes three-dimensional image of the 
entire animal and the more mask-like image that is abstract and two-dimensional, as 
represented in Fig.6. The former, although the rarer of the two primary interpreta- 
tions in Shang and earlier Chinese art, is nonetheless an alternative as is apparent in 
shared features between the two, abstract and whole or simplified and complex. 
Abbreviated features characterizing the abstract mask, as noted above, commonly 
appear in the profile of short limbs ending in bird claws at the lower left and right 
of the animal face (Fig.44). These limbs may face outwards or inwards, but they are 
always in profile. The more complex interpretation of the abbreviated limb and claw 
combination is illustrated in the split representation of the entire animal where paws 
and body of the tiger, for example, are naturalistically rendered to left and right of 
the animal head (Fig.9) or in the split-body representation of the human body 
underneath the mask (Fig.50). Some of the lattermost examples are regional and for 
this reason are more literal in interpretation than the two-dimensional version of the 
animal head with abbreviated body. As mentioned above, regional interpretations of 
Shang imagery tend to be literal and direct in style of expression. 

Although I maintain that the abstract and representational versions of the ani- 
mal or semihuman mask image are interchangeable, it is noteworthy to point to the 
tenacity with which certain hieratic principles of representation are observed. When 
the whole image of the animal, as in the tiger (Fig.9) or argali (Fig.32G) is repre- 
sentated, feet of that animal may be defined as paws or cloven hooves that identify 
the respective species. For example, on the guang in the shape of an argali ram from 
M5 at Anyang (Fig.32G), the feet are naturalistically interpreted as cloven hooves 
rather than as bird claws. This is as well characteristic of the four rams on the square 
zun from the regional site of Ningxiang, Hunan (Fig.32D) and of the two rams form- 
ing the zun in the British Museum (Fig.32H). The distinction between paws and 
claws is not always as clear in the case of the complete tiger image (see e.g. Figs.8,9). 
Whenever the abstract animal or semihuman mask is represented, on the other 
hand, the abbreviated body limbs or upper limbs as a rule end in bird claws, not paws 
or hooves (e.g,Figs.4,7). This rule of representation is consistent in reflecting what is 
a conceptual property of the mask, the power of flight and transformation, in this 
case signified by the bird. The bird’s crest and wing feathers have already been men- 
tioned as a consistent attribute of the mask and headdress. 

Why a mask symbol? Why transformation? By definition a mask is a disguise 
that changes one’s appearance into something else; it is a vehicle of spiritual com- 
munication. The changeability feature of Shang imagery has already been noted, 
especially in the interplay between human and animal or semihuman and animal 
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properties; this interchangeability and substition is not as stylistically important as it 
is conceptually significant to the religious foundation of the Shang royal image. This 
prominent royal image is not strictly animal but rather a frontal face with wild ani- 
mal features that carry appendages of feathers and probably antlers, and a body 
abbreviated to bird claws. This type of standardized representation generically 
describes a mask. Comparisons with Meosamerican, American Indian and the South 
Pacific cultures where masks are used in ritual practice immediately come to mind 
118) The interchangeability between the abbreviated body that extends below the 
animal mask and the whole body of the animal corroborates the interest in the con- 
cept of the mask’s function as a disguise. It is not just the face of an animal that a 
human practioner when donning a mask changes into; rather it is the whole wild ani- 
mal as may be symbolized and abbreviated in the representation of a mask. It is not 
coincidental that the success of royal Exorcism rites (Da Nuo) performed at New 
Year ceremonies in much later Han times depended on the disguise of the animal 
mask worn by practitioners and the spirit transformation that resulted in the 
human’s ability to exorcize. 


D. THE CICADA BODY EXTENSION OF THE 
ANIMAL MASK AS A SYMBOLIC DEVICE 
SIGNIFYING METAMORPHOSIS 


In addition to the representational evidence for the interchange between human and 
animal attributes and between abbreviated and complex images in signifying trans- 
formation is another very specific compositional device. It is also the most obvious 
device referring to transformation and therefore the mask metaphor in Shang art. 
This is the extension of the body of a cicada below the animal or human-like mask 
as if it were an organic part of it. The body of this cicada insect, like most Shang 
images, has standardized abstract and representational versions (Fig.48). Decorating 
the ritual vessels illustrated in Figure 48 are various human and animal mask types 
with mostly abstract triangular bodies ending in a point, a simplification of the cica- 
da body. On the bronze you and ivory zun inlaid with turqouise from Anyang 
(Fig.48A,C,D), for example, the version of cicada body extending below the buffa- 
lo mask with semihuman attributes is abstract, retaining only the pointed shape of 
the insect body. This abstract cicada body, however, is also flanked by the ubiquitous 
body part of short limbs ending in claws, in response to the religious demand for a 
standardized “body” image. The more representational version of the cicada shows 
wings of the insect that are folded to the left and right of the body, as illustrated by 
the jade from MS in Fig.48H. The same insect, but in complete form is rendered on 
the beak of the owl-shaped zun illustrated in Fig.48B. Just below this beak on the 
same vessel is a mask with buffalo horns and semihuman ears plus the extended 


118. See e.g, Douglas Fraser, Early Chinese Art and the Pacific Basin: A Photographic Exhibition, New 
York:Intercultural Arts Press, 1968; “Early Chinese Artistic Influence in Melanesia?,” edited by Noel Barnard, 
Early Chinese Art and Its Possible Influence in the Pacific Basin, New York: Intercultural Arts Press, Vol. 3, 1972, 
pp.644-50. 
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body of a cicada signified by the abstract triangle with cicada wings. The step from 
representational to abstract rendering of the cicada is easily understood in the com- 
parison between the above two drawn rubbings from vessels and those on the 
Anyang owl-shaped zun and jade. The complete cicada insect appears in various 
formats, as a jade sculpture (Fig.48E), decorating jade utensils (Fig.48I) or extend- 
ing below masks as bodies decorating jade fittings from Anyang (Fig.48G). The 
abstract cicada body as a triangular shape is ubiquitous in Shang ritual art (Fig.48J-M). 

The cicada body is a prominent part of the animal and semihuman mask 
because the cicada undergoes a slow physical transformation from nymph to insect. 
A cicada is an insect that originates from an immature form called a nymph: 


A nymph remains underground for 1 to 17 years, depending on the species. It lives on sap from 
plant roots until it emerges, climbs a tree, and molts into an adult (Fig.49). 


After burial underground within a pupa, the immature nymph emerges fully trans- 
formed as a mature insect with wings, legs, and a lusty throat. Although the cicada 
is referred to in bone inscriptions, it is usually as a menace to crops. In explaining the 
common practice of placing a cicada-shaped jade on the mouth of corpses in much 
later Han times Berthold Laufer notes: “In the same manner as the larva [nymph] 
creeps into the ground and rises again in the state of the pupa till finally the cicada 
emerges, so the soul of the dead was believed to fly out of the old body and to awak- 
en to a new life''’).” The classic statement for the cicada symbol of rebirth comes 
from the doubting philosopher, Wang Chong, in his Dialectics (Lun Heng): 


Prior to its casting off its exuviae, a cicada is a chrysalis [nymph]. When it casts it off, it leaves the 
pupa [nymph] state, and is transferred into a cicada. The vital spirit of a dead man leaving the body 
may be compared to the cicada emerging from the chrysalis [pymph]'”). 


It appears that this transformational symbolism of spirit rebirth was anticipated one- 
thousand years earlier during the Shang period. The cicada body as an extension of 
the Shang animal or semihuman mask appears intentional as a symbol of transfor- 
mation and spirit rebirth. The cicada image, like the abbreviated body symbol and 
like the interchange of human and animal attributes is pictorially charged in mean- 
ing. In reinforcing the mask conventions of representation, the cicada symbol subtly 
identifies the physical organic change that was believed to give rise to spiritual 
change and power over the animal and thus the spirit world. 

The cicada is almost as ubiquitous in Shang ritual art as are the abbreviated body 
ending in bird claws and feathered mask extensions. The cicada is represented in all 
versions of Shang ritual art and media (Fig.48). As a symbol of spirit transformation 
throughout later Chinese history, it is particularly convincing in this role in Shang 
times since when it appears it is most commonly as a body extension below the 


119. Berthold Laufer, Archaic Chinese Jades, New York, 1927, p.44. 

120. Alfred Forkes, tr., Lun Heng (Philosophical Essays of Wang Ch’ung), Part I, Paragon Book Gallery, New 
York, 1962 reprint, p.200. The term, larva is actually incorrect as explained in Robert E. Snodgrass, Insects: 
Their Ways and Means of Living, New York: Dover Pu., Inc., 1967, in the chapter “The Periodical Cicada,” pp. 
182-225. The cicada transforms from young to adult not by intervening larval to pupal stages, as in caterpil- 
lar to cocoon to butterfly, but rather by a change from nymph to insect. As a nymph the cicada buries itself 
deep underground and when it finally emerges above ground it breaks its skin, becoming the winged, cicada 
insect (pp.182-200). Thus, by definition the metamorphosis is from nymph to insect, not from larva to pupa 
to insect. 
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semihuman and wild animal mask (Fig.48A-D,G,H). As noted, as with the wild ani- 
mal, the cicada body is rendered in both “realistic” and abstract modes; with wings 
and legs of the cicada insect or abstractly as a body triangle. The property of the cica- 
da and why it is so common as a body extension in Shang times needs to be empha- 
sized. The transformation of the nymph to insect is a direct observation of the nat- 
ural world interpreted artistically by the Shang to signify divine, magical change, the 
most important phenomenon and basis of royal Shang power — the power to spiri- 
tually transform from human to animal, from mundane to supramundane realms of 
the spirit. Shang religious belief is quintessentially captured in this unique and cre- 
ative combination of natural and artistic motifs. 


E. THE DISPLAYED BODY AND “DEVOURING’” 
DISPOSITION OF THE ANIMAL IMAGE AS OTHER 
DEVICES SIGNIFYING METAMORPHOSIS 


If the self-transforming life cycle of death and rebirth of the cicada insect signifies 
spirit metamorphosis in Shang ritual imagery, it is likely that other representational 
devices are similarly symbolic in intent. One example in Shang imagery, although 
not as common as the cicada body extension, is what anthropologists often label the 
“displayed body” image. This term is popularly used to describe the human body that 
is represented asexually and frontally with arms and legs open to left and right of a 
human torso in a M and W like position (Fig.50)'”'). If the human face is represent- 
ed, it is expressionless. Such an image in cultures outside China is frequently 
explained as signifying tranformation of an initiate from the human to the supra- 
mundane or animal spirit realm'”). It is a commonly used device in semiliterate and 
literate cultures where religious practice centers on a leader or tribal chief who has 
the power of a spirit medium to magically transform”). 

Familiar examples of the displayed representational device in Shang ritual art 
are the marble liding (Fig.50A) and white pottery vases (Fig. 50CD) from Anyang, 
Henan, and two bronze zun (Fig.5OBC) and one drum (Fig.50D) of south Chinese 


121. As used, for example, by Fraser, “Early Chinese Artistic Influence in Melanesia,” pp.637-47; Early 
Chinese Art and the Pacific Basin: A Photographic Exhibition; “Displayed Monster and Displayed, Flanked 
Figure,” Early Chinese Art and the Pacific Basin, pp.40-56. 

122. Ibid, e.g. pp.46,52. 

123. See, for example the discussion of Fraser, “Chinese Artistic Influence,” pp.638-44, 646-650 where he 
notes that the principle of reciprocity is fundamental to “almost all non-industrial societies...,[thus] if woman 
is the giver of life, she also has the capacity to give death...[and representationally, ] “two broad polar cate- 
gories [exist]: one is monstrous, grotesque, and aggressive (long tongue; architectural mask); the other, natu- 
ralistic, deliberately symmetrical, and passive (displayed, flanked figure...)... Several images seem to combine 
features of both types, including the alter-ego motif, monster-mask headgear (when actually worn by a human 
being), and the displayed naturalistic figure with its two flanking monsters. In these more elaborate images, 
the two categories interact with one another although the relationship between them is often obscure or 
ambiguous (p.644).” 

In the case of the “devouring image,” “the novice is devoured by the bear, but in the process gains the pro- 
tection of the animal,” which is another example of the principle of reciprocity and the “destructive-protec- 
tive emblem (p.647).” 
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origin’). Like the mask and cicada, the “displayed body” image is rendered in both 
abstract and representational forms. The simplest of the more representational ver- 
sions are the front and reverse images on the exterior of the marble liding and white 
pottery urns illustrated in Fig.SOA and E. The “displayed body” is rendered with 
characteristic frontality: the body appears to squat with legs and arms open in W- 
and M-shaped fashion. The legs end in human toes and the arms in bird claws, here 
radically simplified but still symbolic of the abbreviated body symbol of the wild 
animal mask in standardized Shang imagery. The interior of the torso is marked by 
extreme simplification of the cicada body in the form of a triangle with matching 
volutes. Like the cicada body that acts as an extension of the animal mask, the dis- 
played human body extends organically below the mask. The mask of the liding 
image looms large over the body. The face with stylized eyes, nostrils, mouth and ears 
is, like the body, human-like. The crowning mask, on the other hand, is animal-like 
with a display of abstract, argali-shaped horns and sets of vertically hooked antlers 
or feathers. The arms here, like the simplified mask images, end in claws. The meta- 
morphic property of the displayed image is revealed again by the presence of human 
and animal properties which, as noted above, are interchangeable in standard Shang 
mask imagery. This displayed, frontally rendered, large-scale mask and human body 
thus can be viewed as a variant in the symbolic language of transformation — as a 
variant of the abbreviated body rendered as arms ending in claws or of the body ren- 
dered as an extended triangle of the cicada insect. All displayed bodies have upper 
limbs that end in bird claws and lower limbs that end in human toes. This conven- 
tion of representation is treated in exactly the same way as are the semihuman and 
animal mask images: the mask is centralized and frontal and the limbs or body are 
in profile to left and right in rigid geometry, as if to emphasize their role as an easi- 
ly read icon. 

More simplified and degenerate versions of the displayed body are incised in 
relief on various hard-fired white pots and bones from Anyang (Fig.50E). The dis- 
played body is repeated around the circumference of the pots. The image here has 
dissipated to the degree that the lower limbs of the body have been deleted. This 
type of representation also characterizes the displayed images on many of the bone 
and ivory utensils preserved from Anyang (Fig.5OE-F). The prototype for this dis- 
played image may be the sexually displayed bodies represented on Late Neolithic 
pots from Qinghai and Gansu '”). In the latter Neolithic context, the image of “dis- 
play” appears to refer to the birth-giving position of the woman, which in prehistoric 
Chinese contexts symbolized the power of regeneration and here theoretically in 
later Shang times, by extension and evolution, the anthropomorphic, asexual 
metaphor for rebirth into a supramundane state. 

Other pictorial variations of the displayed body symbol include the now popu- 
larly published images cast on bronze zun from regional sites of Funanxian, Anhui 


124. Du Naisong in “Cong Hubei Chongyang chutu de shoumianwen tonggu ta,” Zhongyuan wenwu 1983.2, 
pp.31-3 points out that the Sumitomo drum is from the southern site of Chongyang, Hubei. The pair of tiger 
you from the Sumitomo and Cernuschi collections (Fig.51) are also from the southern province of Hunan 
(see Vadime Elisseeff, Bronzes Archaiques Chinois au Musée Cernuschi, I, Paris, 1977, p.128). 

125. See the sexually displayed images on Late Yangshao pots illustrated in Kwang-chih Chang, The 
Archaeology of Ancient China, 4th ed., Yale University Press, 1986, fig.119, p.153, fig.118, p.152 and in Wang, 
“Zongjiao yicun,” fig.1:5, p.57. For the relationship of this image of display and the symbolism of the “destruc- 
tive-procreative powers of the female,” see Fraser, “Chinese Artistic Influence,” p.645. 
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(Fig.50B) and Sanxingdui, Sichuan (Fig.50C). The displayed bodies here are com- 
parable to the one on the marble liding from Anyang (Fig.50A). What differs is the 
way in which the mask is rendered. On the non-metropolitan, regional zun the head 
of the displayed bodies is crowned not by a simple tiger mask but by the tiger head 
and feline body that is bifurcated in profile to the left and right of the mask. This use 
of bifurcation, sometimes labelled split-representation, is an illustrative device that 
provides easy readability of the metamorphic image. Simplified and varied forms of 
this body image are represented by the human-heads displayed frontally between 
the open mouths of profile tigers on the Fu Zi bronze axe and handles of the 
Simuwu tetrapod ding. The two, regional and metropolitan, are not unrelated. 
Rather, one is more pictorially descriptive than the other. 

What is particularly revealing about the significance of the displayed body 
images on the zun and anthropomorphic tiger you illustrated in Figures 50-51 is that 
human and animal forms are represented interdependently and symbiotically, in the 
sense of expressing a coherent symbol. On the Anhui zun a complete human body 
with head is represented underneath a tiger’s open mouth and bifurcated body. On 
the Sichuan zun only the human body is represented in this position. The head is 
replaced by the tiger’s, as if to intentionally emphasize the metaphor of human to 
tiger transformation. There is no emotion, no intention to describe action; rather the 
intent is iconic, to relate expeditiously the symbol of human to wild animal trans- 
formation. Again, as detailed above, regional, non-metropolitan examples of mask 
imagery are usually more literal in interpretation, not divorced from Shang imagery, 
simply more directly interpretative of the major icon of metamorphic power. 

The human and tiger composition of the Sumitomo you and its twin in the 
Cernuschi Museum in Paris is exceptional in its anthropomorphic, seemingly story- 
telling emphasis: the human clings to a tiger whose open mouth protectively 
envelopes it. In all three cases of the two you and zun, the relationship of beast to 
human is intimate and benign, indicating that the combination is not a threatening 
Han image of demon devouring but a Shang icon of metamorphosis. The tiger mag- 
ically consumes the human in artistic metaphor that is both physical and spiritual, 
as was expressed in the image of mask with cicada body. This icon of tiger con- 
sumption clearly refers to transformation from the human into beastly realms. The 
tiger hugs the human as its own offspring, in contradistinction to what might appear 
threatening about the act of devouring. This devouring and consumption is clearly 
not threatening, nor, to repeat, is it emotionally charged. The symbolic expression of 
these particular renderings explains why the animal mask is so frequently rendered 
without a lower jaw in other ritual images. Whether the mask is animal or human in 
orientation, whether characterized by the face or complete image of the tiger, the 
devouring disposition is a fundamental device in the repertoire of Shang symbols for 
transformational spirit power. The fact that this literal interpretation of spirit trans- 
formation is more typical of regional southern (Anhui and Sichuan) than metropol- 
itan styles of representation need not undermine the transformational significance 
of this Shang image. Shang religious imagery is grounded in the belief in spirit trans- 
formation, from the human to animal realm, as we have witnessed in the devices of 
metamorphic representation outside of the displayed image — as in the mask image 
signified by the abbreviated body with bird claws, the mask with extended cicada 
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body, and the mask with interchangeable human and animal properties. Since the 
latter devices of representation are also the most prominent attributes of Shang 
mask imagery they stand out as artistic and compositional means of varying the sym- 
bolic reference to metamorphosis. 


F. THE PRIMORDIAL ANCESTOR KUI AS AN 
ANTHROPOMORPHIZED METAMORPHIC POWER 
SYMBOL & SOME CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMPARISONS 


Other displayed body images in Shang ritual art include the celebrated representa- 
tion on the two faces of the Sumitomo bronze drum (Figs.52A,B;50D). These 
images, although not yet known on any surviving skin or wooden drum from Shang 
sites, are significant in preserving in bronze what is directly related to the concept of 
spirit transformation. Like the displayed human bodies on the bronze zun and mar- 
ble liding, those on front and back faces of the drum also have human-like feet and 
animal claws for hands. The decor of the body, like the example from Anyang is also 
marked with a simplified triangular form of the cicada. Another small cicada-cum- 
phallic symbol lies just below the crotch of the squatting image as if to reinforce the 
imagery of rebirth. The human face is crowned with curling horns of the wild argali 
mask, again like the image on the marble liding from Anyang. The two attributes that 
distinguish this displayed image from others are firstly the feather extensions rising 
off the arms rather than more typically off the mask. Their position suggests that 
they are intended to refer to wings or a winged costume, figuratively alluding to spir- 
it flight, as was suggested above in characterizing the abbreviated body of the 
abstract animal mask'*). The other elaboration, singular to this representation, is its 
completely human proportions. 

Hayashi Minao suggested that this anthropomorphic figure is a “demonic” 
representation of the distant ancestor spirit of Shang named Kui’”’). In part what led 
Hayashi to this identification is the way in which the name for this ancestor is writ- 
ten in bronze script (Fig.52C). The bronze graph'”) shows a profile image with one 
foot, feather-like tail attachment, large profile eye crowned by a large inward curl 
suggestive of the abstract argali horn. Kui is a high ancestor (Gaozu Kui) often 
addressed in ritual sacrifices and ceremonies inscribed on Shang oracle bones'”’). Sun 
Yirang and other Shang paleographers agree that Kui is a variant form of Ku as in Di 
Ku, who sent the black bird that mythologically gave birth to the Shang royal house, 


126. For the use of bird feathers in the royal wu propitiary rain dance, see E.Childs-Johnson, “The Bird in 
Shang Ritual Art: Intermediary to the Supernatural,” Orientations Nov. 1989, pp.53-60. For bird feathers in 
the animal mask of Shang imagery see Fig. 43. 

127. Hayashi Minao, “In shu jidai no ibutsumotsu ni arawasareta kishin,” Toho gakuho zasshi 1960:2, pp.24-51, 
esp. p.29 and fig.10. 

128. Zhou Fagao, Jinwen gulin VI, No.0728 (Kui). The high ancestor's name also appears in the well-known 
Xiaochen zun inscription (E.g. Wenley, “A Hsi Tsun from the Avery Brundage Collection,” Archives of the 
Chinese Art Society VI (1952), fig. on p.41). 

129. Shima, Sorui, p.211.3-4. For specific graphs relating to Kui who sends curses and receives sacrifices see 
Ibid, e.g. Cui 11.5, Yi 645. 
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according to the Shiji and Zhushu jinian'®). Others argue that Kui is a variant for the 
high ancestor of predynastic times called Jun’’'). Following Hayashi’s identification 
of Kui with this displayed image, I suggest that this distant primordial ancestor was 
perceived as religiously powerful, as a distant ruler with the priestly power of spirit 
transformation and communication, comparable to the Shang king known elsewhere 
in bone inscriptions as the master of spirit communication. Again, although this ves- 
sel is southern in origin, this does not disqualify its religious significance as out of 
line with Shang belief. It is a literal, anthropomorphized rather than strictly abstract 
and abbreviated representation of the Shang concept of metamorphic power. 

Other evidence that reinforces the identification of the displayed human as 
supernaturally empowered is based on comparative material from outside Shang 
China. Drums in early cultures oftentimes served as vehicles of communication with 
the divine. Similarly, drums in Shang times were typically used in ceremonies 
addressed to ancestor spirits'”). Their function, like wine and food sacrifices, was to 
propitiate distant and near ancestor spirits. Thus, like the bronze vessels, drums were 
significant vehicles of communication with the spirit world. Drums from cultures 
north of China, in Siberia, for example, are traditionally the property of religious 
leaders called shamans '**). A skin drum, belonging to a shaman of the Altai Kizhi in 
Siberia is decorated with a crude, geometrically simple, displayed human figure that 
is described by the ethnologist, L.P.Potapov, as the “drum’s master,... the anthropo- 
morphic figure on the outside of this drum represents the image of the dead 
shaman.,...that of the ‘former shaman,’ i.e., the shaman ancestor (Fig.53)!™).” In addi- 
tion to being displayed, the Altai Kizhi figure has feathery extensions emerging from 
the arms, or bird feathers that allude to spirit flight and thus superhuman power’). 
Evidently the displayed representation of semihuman figures in both the Chinese 
and Siberian contexts was a special symbol of transformation, one theoretically that 
endowed the ancestor with supernatural access. The anthropomorphic image on the 
Sumitomo bronze drum, like the Altai Kizhi image of the drum’s master and shaman 
ancestor, thus may represent Kui, the legendary culture hero and high ancestor of 
the Shang. This personnage Kui is later defined in the Han period Shuowen, the dic- 
tionary of folk etymology, like weitu, shiren and taotie, as a glutton and devourer. Kui 
is a “tan shou”, “covetous wild animal'**)!” Here we witness another example of later 
Eastern Zhou and Han misunderstanding that equates devourers and taotie with ear- 
lier Shang icons of metamorphic power. 


130. Sun Yirang, Guzhou yulun, n.d., ming yuanshang, p.10; Shima Kunio,tr. Yinxu buci yanjiu, pp.235-8; Li 
Xiaoding, Jiaguwenzi, pp.1903-1917 (Kui) and Sarah Allan, The Shape of the Turtle, State University of New 
York Press, 1991, pp.51-2. 

131.This was Wang Guowei’s original identification (“Yinxu buci zhong suojian xiangong xianwang kao,” 
Guantang jilin, Wuchang, 1923, 9:1, pp.21-3b) that is followed and clarified by Sarah Allan in The Shape of 
the Turtle, State Univ. of New York Press, 1991, pp.5 1-2. Jun is identical to Kui. 

132. Drum music, for example, is known to be a consistent part of the Yong rite sacrifices offered according 
to scheduled ancestor rites called “Five Part Rites Wuzhongjisi” (see e.g. Shima, Kenkyu, p.299). Excavated 
examples of Shang drum remains are published in Li Ji, Anyang, University of Washington Press, 1977, p.94, 
Figs. 56-7, pp.252-3. 

133. L.P.Potapov, “Shamans’ Drums of Altaic Ethnic Groups,” in Popular Beliefs and Folklore Traditions in 
Siberia, ed. by V. Dioszegi, Berkeley and Budapest, 1968, pp.205-234. Also see Ye. D. Prokofyeva, The 
Costume of an Enets Shaman,” in Henry N. Michael, ed., Studies in Siberian Shamanism, University of 
Toronto Press, 1983, pp.124ff. and especially pp.148-152.. 

134. Potapov, “Shamans’ Drums,” p.224. 

Note 135 and 136 on page 57. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There are still many questions about Shang religious imagery, such as those con- 
cerning dating and origins, regional styles, the significance of religious images other 
than the animal mask, why “realistic” compared to abstract versions of mask images 
are less common, that remain unanswered. Although this manuscript has probably 
raised more questions than it has resolved, that Shang imagery was ritually stan- 
dardized and was religiously significant is clarified by the above analyses. On the 
basis of the above discussion, it is apparent that the ubiquitous animal image in 
Shang art is symbolic, in particular as a royal power symbol of metamorphosis, 
gained theoretically through human identification with the hunted animal — or 
human transformation into the animal whose power the human assumes to magi- 
cally communicate with spirits. The human here refers to the Shang king who had 
the singular power to magically communicate with the spirit world, as recorded in 
bone inscriptions. The hunted tiger, argali, stag and buffalo appear to be the major 
source of inspiration for the animal image in Shang art, which explains the impor- 
tance of the hunted animal as a symbol of royal power. Representational devices, 
such as interchangeable human and animal attributes, abbreviated body symbols, 
and a devouring disposition in turn artistically corroborate the evidence that the 
hunted animal image is conceptually based on the mask, a disguise that transforms 
and empowers. Specific compositional devices such as the extension of the animal 
mask as a cicada or displayed body also clearly indicate that we are dealing with a 
symbol of transformation, in particular from human to animal realms. This royal 
image of transformational power may also be specific in identifying the distant 
Shang ancestor Kui. Although we are still unclear about the origins of the Chinese 
belief in metamorphic symbolism and specifically how this evolves in connection 
with ancestor cult worship and exorcistic rites, we are able to say that this belief 
characterized classical Shang art and still earlier Late Neolithic and early historic 
period art. If then the wild animal image is a standardized symbol of metamorphic 
communication and supernatural empowerment, this popular Shang image is not 
only a generic symbol of Shang royal power but a major document of the impor- 
tance of spirit invocation and the royal hunt to early Chinese religion. 


135. Potapov points out that the “most typical patterns on the upper part of the Shor drum are the anthro- 
pomorphic figures with outspread bird-wings, called qurlyqi (p.207).” He adds that “similar figures cannot be 
found on the shamans’ drums of the other Altaic tribes, but it is very tempting to compare them with the 
“winged men” of the Voguls, i.e. the Mansia.” (p.207) For the importance of the drum as a means of divina- 
tion, fortune telling, or achieving exaltation or simply contact with the gods, also see E. Manker, “Seite Cult 
and Drum Magic of the Lapps,” in Dioszegi, ed., Popular Beliefs, pp.27—40. 

136.Shuowen jiezi, radical no.67, pp.2326.2-2327.4. 
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1. Exemplary Images of the Standardized Shang Animal Mask A1. Late Shang bronze Gong ding with 
tiger mask, H.24.4cm., M907:3, Western Sector Cemetery, Anyang. After Yinxu qingtonggi, pl.72. A2. 
Drawing of the standardized two-dimensional wild animal mask in Shang art. Revision of William 
Willets, Foundations of Chinese Art, Taipei reprint, 1967, fig.13, p.97. B. Late Shang bronze Fu Zi tetra- 
pod ding and rubbing of the argali mask with flanking vertical dragons, H.42.4cm. M5, Xiaotun, 
Anyang. After Henan Shang Zhou chutu qingtongqi, |, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1981, pl.132. C. 
Early/Middle Shang liding with tiger mask, H.18.3cm., Wangjinglou, Xinzheng. After Henan qingtonggi, 


I, pl.87. 
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2. Stylistic Evolution of the Abstract Tiger Mask on 
Bronze Vessels from Early to Late Shang Times A. Early 
Shang he, H.25cm., Zhongmouhuang, Henan. After 
Henan gqingtonggi, pl.82. B. Early shang tripod ding, 
H.18cm., M110, Liulige, Huixian, Henan. After Henan 
gingtonggi, pl.104. C. Early Shang gu, H.17.8cm., M2:8, 
Minggonglu, Henan. After Henan gqingtongqgi, pl.15. 
D.Early/Middle Shang lei/zun, H.16cm., Baijiazhuang, 
Zhengzhou, Henan. After Henan gqingtongqi, pl.74. 
E.Early/Middle Shang zun, H:35., Tazhuang, Yanshi, 
Henan. After Henan gingtonggqi, p|.99. F. Middle Shang jia, 
H.13 3/8in., City Art Museum of Saint Louis. After Max 
Loehr, Ritual Vessels of Ancient China, New York: Asia 
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House Gallery, 1968, pl.14, p.44. G. Middle Shang jue, H.7 
1/2in., Avery Brundage Collection, M.H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francsisco. After Loehr, Ritual 
Vessels, pl.12, p.40. H. Middle Shang jia, H.39.5cm., von 
Lochow collection, Koln. After Sammlung Lochow, 
Chinesische Bronzen II, Beijing, 1944, pl.9 I Middle/Late 
Shang hu, H.29.5cm., British Museum. After Bagley, Shang 
Ritual Bronzes, fig.64.1, p.374. J. Late Shang you, H.8 
3/4in., British Museum. After Watson, Ancient Chinese 
Bronzes, pl.23b. K. Late Shang square yi, H.11 1/2in., 
Cincinnati Art Museum. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, p1.38, 
p.92. L. Late Shang yu, H.7in., The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, p1.36, p.88 
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3. Regional Interpretations of the Tiger Mask on Bronze Vessels A. Middle shang jue, H.15cm., M14:2, 
Taixicun, Gaocheng, Hebei. B. Middle Shang jue, H. 18.7cm., C14, Taixicun, Gaocheng, Hebei. After 
Gaocheng Taixi Shangdai yizhi, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1985, figs.77:1,6, p.130. C. Middle Shang/Pre- 
Conquest Zhou tripod ding, H.26.3cm., Sanlihe, Shaanxi. After Shaanxi chutu Shang Zhou qingtongqi |, 
Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1979, pl.1. D. Middle Shang tripod ding, H.38.2cm., XDM:16, Xingan, Jiangxi. 
After Xingan Shangdai damu, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1997, pl.V:1. 
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4. Stylistic Evolution of Animal Imagery on the 
Shang Bronze Jue Vessel A. Early Shang jue, H. 
Liulige, Huixian, Henan. After Watson, Archaeology 
in China, fig.43. B. Early Shang jue, H.17cm., 
Zhengzhou. After Henan gqingtonggi, pl.63. C. 
Early/Middle Shang jue, H. Zhenzhou. After Henan 
gingtongqi, p|.63. D. Middle Shang jue, H.7 1/8 in., 
Avery Brundage Collection, M.H. de Young 
Memorial Museum. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, 
no.12, p.41. E. Middle Shang jue, H.19.6cm., 
Shanghai Museum, Zhongguo gqingtonggi quanji, 
vol.I, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1996, pl.75-6 F. Late 
Shang Gui jue, H.18.2cm., Wuguangcun Large 
Tomb, Anyang. After Henan qingtonggqi, pl.269. G. 
Late Shang Gong jue, H.22.8cm., Western Sector 
Cemetery M907:2, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu 
qingtonggi, pl.75. H.Late Shang Fu Zi jue, 
H.37.3cm., M5:1579, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu 
Fu Hao mu, pls.54:1. I.Late Shang Ya Qi jue, H.22.4 
cm., M5:682, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu qing- 
tongqi, pl.54. J. Late Shang Fu Zi jue, H.26.3cm., 
M5:664. After Yinxu gingtonggi, pl.40. K. Late Shang 
Fu Zi jue, H.26.3., M5:656, Xiaotun, Anyang. After 
Yinxu Fu Hao mu, pl.55:2. 
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5. Late Neolithic Jades with Mask Imagery A. 
Jade cong with semihuman and animal mask 
images, H.8.8cm., M12:98, Fanshan, Zhejiang, 
Liangzhu Culture, Late Neolithic Period, ca. 
2700BCE. After Wenwu 1988.1, fig.20 and 
Liangzhu wenhua yuzi, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 
1989, pl.9. B. Dao knife blade with incised pro- 
file images of semihuman mask with abbrevi- 
ated limb ending in bird claws decorating the 
two short ends, L.47.8cm. Longshan Culture, 
Late Neolithic Period, ca.2000 BCE, Arthur 
M. Sachler Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 
C. Jade gui blade with semihuman mask image, 
n.d., Longshan Culture, Late Neolithic period, 
ca.2000 BCE, Palace Museum, Beijing. After 
E. Childs-Johnson, "Symbolic Jades of the 
Erlitou Period,” fig.20, p.79. 
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6. Abstract and “Realistic” Variations of the Four Primary Types of Wild Animal Masks on Shang 
Bronze Vessels. 
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7. The Evolution of the Abstract Tiger Mask on Bronze Vessels from Early to Late Shang Times. After 
rubbings taken from Ma Chengyuan, Shang Zhou qingtonggi wenshi, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1984; Li Ji 
(Li Chi) et al., Yinxu chutu wushisanjian qingtong rongqi zhi yanjiu, Institute of History and Philology, 
Nangang, Taiwan, 1972; Yinxu chutu gingtong dingxinggi zhi Vanjiu, Nangang, 1970; Yinxu chutu qing- 
tong juexinggi zhi yanjiu, Nangang, 1966. 
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8. Regional Interpretations of the Abstract and “Realistic” Tiger on Middle Shang Bronze Vessels from 
Dayangzhou, Xingan, Jiangxi A. Bronze square ding XDM:8, H.87cm. B. Bronze tripod ding XDM:17 
H.44.5cm. C. Bronze tiger attachment XDM°:68, L.53.5cm. After Xingan Shangdai damu, Beijing: 
Wenwu Press, 1997, colorpls. VI, VIII, XX XVIII. 
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9. Metropolitan Interpretations of the “Realistic” Tiger. A. Bronze guang with tiger forepart, M5:779, 
H.22cm., Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.42, p.63, pl.36:2. B. Bronze guang with tiger forepart, 
H.24.]1cm., Winthrop Collection, Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard University (43.52.103). C.A 
pair of upright tiger images flanking the handle of a bronze guang, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York (no.43.25.4). D. Bronze tetrapod ding and rubbing of upright tiger pairs framing a human head 
on the handles, Wuguancun Large Tomb, Anyang. After Li Chi, The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization, 
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Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1957, pl.1:1. E. Pairs of upright profile tigers framing a human 
head on the bronze yue axe, M5, Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, pl.13:1 and fig.66:1. F. Late Shang 
stone chime with crouching tiger image, L.84cm., Wuguangcun Large Tomb, Anyang. After Umehara 
Sueji, Inkyo, Tokyo, 1964, pl.4. G. Drawing of the remains of a Late Shang large inlaid, painted wood 
carving of a crouching tiger, M1001, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang Siyong et al., Houjiazhuang 
M1001, shang vol., Nangang, Institute of History and Philology, 1962, fig.37:1, p.65. H-I. Bone uten- 
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sils with crouching profile tigers, M100I, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, pl. 
CCXII:2,3. J. Bronze yue ax with pairs of crouching bifurcated tigers, H.22.7cm., Winthrop Collection, 
Fogg Art Museum (43.52.23). K. Bronze yue ax with pairs of crouching bifurcated tigers, M5:799, 
Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.66.1, 67, p.106, pl.13. L. One pair of crouching bifurcated tigers 
decorating the upper neck band of a bronze gui, Honolulu Academy of Arts. Detail after Loehr, Ritual 
Vessels, no.27, p.80. 
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10. The Tiger Graph in Oracle Bone Inscri 
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11. The Living Siberian Tiger. After Barnes and Nobles, tiger, p.197 and American Museum of Natural 
History, New York (USDE no. 2233). 
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12. Inscribed Trophy Bones of the Tiger. A. Inscribed humerous of a tiger, inlaid with turquoise on one 
side and inscribed on the reverse, 21.6cm., “Anyang”, Henan, King Di Xin, Late Shang period, 
ca.1300BCE, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada (no. 931.52.460). After Proctor, "The King’s 
Tiger”, figs., pp.20-21 and Chin-Hsiung Hsu and Alfred H.C. Ward, Ancient Chinese Society: An 
Epigraphic and Archaeological Interpretation, San Francisco: Yee Wen Publishing Co., 1984, fig.3: 10A—C. 
B. Inscribed trophy skull of a tiger, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Jiaguwen heji, Period V, vol.12, no.37743, 
p.4685. 
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14. The Tiger Image on Other Ritual Art Forms from Anyang A. Bone and ivory carvings, M1001, 
Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, pl241:3 right, 211:6 left. B. Impression of a 
wood carved mask, M1002, Xibeigang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, pl.58. C. Peng bronze nao- 
bells, H.18.6, 15.8, 13.9em., M312:10,9,8, Dasigongcun, Anyang. After Henan qingtonggi, p1.308. D. 
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Turquoise inlaid bronze tiger attachments, M5:439-440, 720, Anyang. After Henan qingtonggqi, 
pls.192-93. E. Bronze helmet, M1004, Xibeigang. After Liang Siyong et al., Houjiazhuang M1004 hao 
damu, Taibei, 1970, pl.125. F. Marble sculpture of tiger fitting, Xibeigang M1001. After Liang, 
Houjiazhuang M1001, pl.72. 
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15A. The Chinese Water Buffalo, Bubalus Bubalis (Domesticated). After American Museum of 
Natural History, New York (USDE no. 623). B. Water buffalo skull from Hemudu, Zhejiang, Neolithic 


period. After Kaoguxuebao 1778.1, pl. 2:12. 
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16. Inscribed Trophy of a Wild Buffalo Skull and transcription of the inscription, Xiaotun, Anyang. 


After Jiaguwen heji, Period V, vol.12, no.37398, p.4642. 
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for wild bull (ox) in Shang oracle bone inscriptions. After Li, Jiagu wenzi, p.3071. B-C. Variations of the 


graph for wild water buffalo and examples illustrating capture (huo) of wild buffalo or shooting buffa- 
lo with bow and arrow (she) in Shang oracle bone inscriptions. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, p.628AB (B) 


17. Wild Ox and Wild Buffalo Graphs in Shang Oracle Bone Inscriptions A. Variations of the graph 
and Li, Jiagu wenzi, p.3013 (C). 
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18. Late Shang Bronze Tetrapod Ding with Buffalo Masks, H.73.2cm., M1004 (R1750), Xibeigang, 
Anyang. A. Tetrapod ding and the inscribed buffalo emblem on the vessel interior. B-E. Details of the 
wild buffalo emblem, and buffalo masks on the exterior face and inner and outer legs. After Li Ji, Yinxu 


chutu dingxinggi, fig.39, p.79, pl.XX. 
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19. Drawings of the Abstract Buffalo Mask on Early through Late Shang Bronze Vessels. After rub- 
bings taken from Ma, Shang Zhou qingtongqi wenshi; Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, Yinxu chutu gingtong 
dingxinggi, Yinxu chutu qingtong jue xing qi. 
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20. Examples of the Abstract Buffalo Mask on Early 
through Late Shang Bronze Vessels: A. Early Shang 


jue, H.17.6cm., Minggonglu M4:1, Zhengzhou, 
Henan. After Henan qgingtonggqi, p1.37. B. Early/Middle 
Shang jue, H.18.6, Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo 
qingtonggi vol.l, pl.78. C. Middle Shang jia, 
H.27.3cm., Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo qing- 
tongqi vol. 1, pl. 96. D. Middle/Late Shang Zhu jue, 
H.18.8cm., Western Sector Cemetery, M152:1. After 
Henan qingtonggi, pl.204. E. Middle Shang zun, 
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H.25.5cm., Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo 
gingtonggi vol.1, pl.113. F Middle Shang pou, 
H.19.5cm., Zhengzhou. After Henan gingtongqi, 
pl. 77. G. Late Shang hu, H.13 3/4” xW:9 3/4”, 
Arthur M. Sackler Collection. After Loehr, 
Ritual Vessels, p|.17, p.51.H. Middle/Late Shang 
pou, H.5 1/4in., Avery Brundage Collection, 
M.H. de Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. After M. Loehr, Ritual Bronze Vessels, 
no.18, p.53. I. Middle/Late Shang tripod ding, 
H.61.8cm. Private collection, Japan. After 
Bagley, Shang Ritual Bronzes, fig.196, p.130. J. 
Late Shang tripod ding, H.8in., British Museum, 
London. After Watson, Ancient Chinese Bronzes, 
pl.l4a. K. Late Shang square lei, H.62.6cm., 
Sumitomo Collection. After Sen-oku Hakko 
Kan, pl. no.11, p.24. L. Late Shang bronze zun, 
H.30.5cm., Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution. After Pope, et.al., The Freer Chinese 
Bronzes, | pl.13, p.85. 
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21. Variations of "Realistic” Buffalo Masks on Bronze Vessels and Other Ritual Paraphernalia: 

A. Middle/Late Shang bronze jue, M2006, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Li Ji et al., Yinxu chutu juexinggi 
zhi yanjiu, Nangang, 1964, fig.23:2. B. Late Shang Zi X bronze jue with lid in shape of buffalo head, 
H.7 1.8 in., Avery Brundage Collection, Asian Art Museum of San Francisco. After Rene-Yvon Lefebrve 
d’Argence, Bronze Vessels, 1977, pl.X XI:left. C. Late Shang bronze Fu Zhuo jue with lid in shape of a 
buffalo head, H.23cm, Xinzheng Museum. After Henan qingtongqi, fig.349. D. Late Shang cylindrical 
bronze you, H.33.2cm., Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo meishu quanji, Qingtonggqi, vol.4, shang, 
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p.124.E. Late Shang bronze zhi, H5 3/4in. Mrs. Walter Sedgwick collection. After Waton, Early Chinese 
Bronzes, pl.18b. F. Late Shang bronze you, H.40cm., Wuming Mianling, Guangxi. After Zhongguo 
meishu quanji, vol.4, shang, pl.120. G. Middle/Late Shang bronze liding, H.18.5cm., Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm (K14783). H. Late Shang/Pre-Conquest Zhou bronze mask in the 
shape of a buffalo head, Sucun, Chenguxian, Shaanxi. After Shaanxi qingtonggqi, fig.112. 1. Late Shang 
bronze helmet, M1004, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang Siyong, Houjiazhuang 1004 hao da mu, Taibei, 
1970, pl.CXIX. 
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22. Various Deer in Shang Fauna A. The Peking Sika deer and Sika deer herd, Courtesy of the Wildlife 
Conservation Society, headquartered at the Bronx Zoo B. The living Muntjak deer. (Muntiacus reevesi), 
photo by J.G. Hall, Mammal Slide Library, American Society of mammologists and the Muntjak deer 
skull, courtesy of the American Museum of Platural History. The Mi deer (Pere David's deer/Elaphurus 
davidianus). After National Geographic Oct. 1982, p.483. C2. Reconstruction of the Mi deer horn based 
On specimens excavated at Anyang, Late Shang Period. After P. Tielhard de Chardin, Paleontologica 
Sinica XII:1, Series C, fig.116, p.35. C3. Left horn of the Mi deer, Hemudu, ca 4000BCE. After KGXB 
1978, pl.1:14. 
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23. Examples of the Abstract (A) and "Realistic” (B) 
Muntjak Deer in Shang Ritual Art Al. Late Shang 
tripod ding with bird legs, The Avery Brundage 
Collection, Asian Art Museum, of San Francisco, 
H.14in. After Lefebvre d’Argence, Bronze Vessels, 
1977, p.V_ right. A2. Late Shang bronze he, 
H.38.3cm., M5:859, Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan. After 
Yinxu qingtonggi, pl.34, fig.20:2. A3. Late Shang 
bronze yi, H.60cm., M5:791, Xiaotun, Anyang, 
Henan. After Yinxu gingtongqi, pl.113. A4. Late 
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23A8 


Shang bronze cylindrical you with handle, H.39cm., Sumitomo collection. After Bagley, Shang Bronzes, fig.66.2, 
p.383.A5. Late Shang bronze square lei with lid, H.24 11/1] 6in., City Art Museum of Saint Louis. After Loehr, 
Ritual Vessels, no.43, p.103. A6. Late Shang bronze gui, H.7in., Honolulu Academy of Arts. After Loehr, Ritual 
Vessels, no.27, p.71. A7. Late Shang bronze tripod ding, H.22.8cm., M5:816, Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan. After 
Yinxu qingtongqi, pl.10. A8. Late Shang bronze Zi Wei tetrapod ding, 25.3cm., Western Sector Cemetery, 
M2508, Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan. After Yinxu qingtongqi, p1.64. 
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B1. Late Shang bronze finial, H.15.4cm., Pillsbury collection, Minneapolis. After Cheng Archaeology, 
pl.37a. B3-4. Two Late Shang bronze guang with lids, H.9 in. & 12 1/2in., Avery Brundage Collection, 
Asian Art Museum of San Francisco. After Lefebvre d'Argence, Bronze Vessels, pl. XXV, p.67. B2. Late 
Shang bronze Fu Zi guang with lid, M5:802, H.22cm. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, pl.27:2. BS. Late Shang 
bronze guang, H.20.3cm., Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. After Royal Ontario Museum: The T-T. Tsui 
Galleries of Chinese Art 1996, pl.10. B6. Late Shang bronze pan, H.11.2cm., M18:14, Western Sector 
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Cemetery, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu qingtongqi, pl.161, fig.56. B5. Late Shang tripod ding, H.7 
1/8in., Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. After Watson, Ancient Chinese Bronzes, pl.1b. 


B7. Late Shang Ya Chou bronze jue with lid, H.22.6cm., National Palace Museum, Taibei. After B8. 
Late Shang tripod ding, H.7 7/8in., Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. After Watson, 
Ancient Chinese Bronzes, pl.1b. B9. Late Shang bronze yue ax, M5:800, Anyang. After Henan qingtonggi, 


pl.184. BS. 
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Muntjak deer B. Mi deer C. Sika deer D. Water/young Sika deer After Li, Jiagu wenzi, 3063 (Muntjak), 


24. Variations of the Graphs for the Following Four Types of Deer in Oracle Bone Inscriptions: A. 
3073 (Sika, 3051 (Mi), 3065 (Water/young Sika) and Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos.6188 and 10197, 
p.640B. 
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25. The Late Shang Bronze Tetrapod Ding with Stag Masks, H.60.8cm., M1004, Xibeigang, Anyang. 
A. Bronze tetrapod ding and stag emblem inscribed on interior of the vessel B. Detail of the stag 
emblem. C. Detail of the inside part of the ding leg showing abstract stag mask. D-E. Detail and draw- 
ing of the stag masks on the exterior of the ding. After Li, Yinxu chutu dingxinggqi, pls. XXX, XXXI. 
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26. Rubbing of the Inscribed Trophy Skull of a Stag, Sika species, Late Shang Period, Anyang. After 
Jiaguwen heji, Period V, vol.12, no.36534, p.4549. 
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27. Variations of the Abstract Stag Mask on Early 
through Late Shang Bronze Vessels A. Early Shang 
jia, H.24.3cm., D.17.5cm., M110:2, Liulige, 
Huixian, Henan After Henan qingtonggi, pl.105. B. 
Middle Shang jia, H.9 7/8in., British Museum. After 
Watson, Ancient Chinese Bronzes, pl.3a. C. 
Early/Middle Shang jia, H.31cm., Quanyanguang, 
Zhengzhou, Henan. After Henan qingtonggi, fig.53 





D. Middle Shang you, H.31.5cm., Chengguxian, 
Shaanxi. After Zhongguo qingtonggqi quanji, Xia Shang 
1, Beijing: Xinhua Pub., 1996, pl.140. E. Middle 
Shang jue, H.16.5cm., C8M3:3, Baijiazhuang, 
Zhengzhou. After Henan qingtonggi, pl.65. F. Middle 
Shang pou, M1002, Xibeigang. After Li Ji, Yinxu jue 
xing tongqi, p1.53. G. Middle Shang zun, H.29.6cm., 
Liulige, Huixian, Henan gqingtonggi, pl.119. H. 
Middle Shang pou, M112:4, H.26.3cm., Taixicun, 
Gaocheng, Hebei. After Gaocheng Taixicun, fig.78:1, 
p.131. I. Late Shang ding, H:5 3/8in., Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, 
pl.20, p.56. J. Middle/Late Shang zun, H.16 5/16in., 
Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst der Stadt Koln. 
After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, no.30, p.77. K. Late 
Shang jue, M198:4, Western Sector cemetery, 
Anyang. After Henan gqingtongqi, pl.206. L. Late 
Shang yu, H.6 9/16in., Museum fur Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, 
no.35, p.87. 
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28. Drawings and Rubbings of Variations of the Abstract Stag Mask on Early through Late Shang 
Bronzes. After rubbings taken from Ma, Shang Zhou gingtongqi wenshi; Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, 
Yinxu chutu qingtong dingxingqi, Yinxu chutu qingtong juexinggi. 
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29. Other Ritual Paraphernalia with the "Realistic” 
Stag Head A. Jade ornament, H.68cm. After Cheng, 
Archaeology in China, p|.XV:e p.275. B. Bone spat- 
ula, L. 6cm., M1001, Xibeigang, Anyang. After 
Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001 damu, pl. 210:9. 
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30. Skull of an Asiatic Bighorn Sheep (Argali) and Drawing of the Living Marco Polo Sheep (Pamir 
Argali). After American Museum of Natural History (Ovis Storcki, old male from Kamchatka, no. 
12950) and Wildlife Conservation society, headguartered at the Bronx Zoo. 
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Variations of the graph for domestic sheep (ovis shangi/yang) and inscriptions. After Li, Jiagu wenzi, 


p.0053 and Yao, Jiaguwen keci, p.631B. D. Variations of the graph xiang "to be auspicious”. After Li, Jiagu 


graph for argali sheep (yuanyang) and inscriptions. After Shima, Inkyo Bokuji sorui, p.223.4. C. 
wenzi, p.1315. 


31. Argali and Sheep Related Graphs in Late Shang Oracle Bone Inscriptions. A-B. Variations of the 
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32. "Semi-realistic” and “Realistic” Argali Masks on 
Shang Bronze Vessels. A. Early Shang _lei/zun, 
H.25cm., M2:1, Baijiazhuang, Zhengzhou, Henan. 
After Henan gingtonggi, fig.23. B. Middle Shang pou, 
H.52cm., Palace Museum, Beijing. After Zhongguo 
qingtongqi xuan, Beijing: Wenwu press, 1976, pl.5. C. 
Middle/Late Shang you, H.23.9-24.2cm., M331, 
Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu chutu wushisan jian, pl. 
XLIV. D. Middle/Late Shang Zun, H.38.5cm., 
Ningxiang, Hunan, Late Shang period. After Exhibition 
of Ancient Bronzes of the People’s Rebublic of China, 
Tokyo, 1976, cover photo. E. Middle/Late Shang tripod 
ding, H.11 3/4 in., M. Calmann collection. After 
Watson, Ancient Chinese Bronzes, pl.6a. F. Late Shang 
square hu, H.64.4cm., M5, Ayang, Henan. After 
Zhongguo meishu quanji 4 qgingtonggqi, pl.37. G. Late 
Shang quang, M5, Anyang, Henan. After Henan 
qintonggi, pl.157. H. Late Shang double ram zun, 
H.17in., British Museum. After Watson, Ancient 
Chinese Bronzes, pl.A. 
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33. Drawings and Rubbings of the Abstract Argali Mask on Early through Late Shang Period Bronzes. 
After rubbings taken from Ma, Shang Zhou qingtonggi wenschi; Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, Yinxu 
chutu qingtong ding xing gi, Yinxu chutu qgingtong jue xing qi. 
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34. Evolution of the Abstract Argali Mask on Early through Late Shang Period Bronzes A. Early Shang 
jue, H.24cm., M2:8, Baijiazhuang, Zhengzhou. After Zhongguo qingtongqi, pl.121. B. Early Shang fia, 
H.18.5cm., M2:7, Baijiazhuang, Zhengzhou. After Zhongguo qingtongqi, pl.66. C. Early Shang lei, 
H.23cm., Erligang, Zhenzhou. After Zhongguo qingtonggi, pl.92. D. Middle Shang tripod ding, 
H.17.8cm., Panlongcheng, Huangpi, Hubei. After Zhongguo qingtongqi, pl.164. Middle Shang pou, 
H.20.6cm., Dongqiao, Lingbao, Henan. After Zhongguo qingtonggi, pl.135. F. Middle Shang qui, 
H.32.38cm., Lijiazun, Panlongcheng, Hubei. After Wen Fong, ed., Great Bronze Age, pl.9, p.88. G. 
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Middle Shang jia, H.31.1cm., Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo gingtongqi, p1.98. H. Late Shang zun, 
H.15 5/8 in., The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, pl.29, p.75. 
I. Late Shang pou, H:6 1/2 in., The Detroit Institute of Arts. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, pl.19, p.55. J. 
Late Shang square jia, H.13 1/2in., Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Kansas City. After Loehr, Ritual Vessels, 
pl.32, p.81. K. Late Shang Fu Zi square zun, H.43.5cm., Xiaotun, M5:792. After Henan qingtongqi, 
pl.147. L. Late Shang Fu Zi pou with lid, H.34.2cm., Xiaotun, M5:805. After Henan qgingtongqi, p.153. 
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35. Hunting Terms in Shang Oracle Bone Inscriptions A1-—2. Inscriptions with tian "take to the field 
to hunt”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos.24457, 29335, p.803B. B.3-6 Inscriptions with shou "to hunt” 
After Li, Jiagu wenzi, pp.4199, 3097 and Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos.33375, 24444, 10998, 20752, 
p.11773-75. C7-8. Inscriptions with ge "to kill with the ge halberd”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, 
nos.11450, 5516, p.637A. D9-12. Inscriptions with zhu "to pursue/chase”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, 
nos. 10345, 10346, Tun 997, 28349, pp.328B, 329A. E13-14. Inscriptions with xian "to trap in a pit” . 
After Yao, Yinxu jiago keci, no.10361, Huai 1626, pp.624B, 643B. F15—-16. Inscriptions with fen "to drive 
out with fire”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, Tun 442, no.10408, pp.474A, 473B. G17-18. Inscriptions 
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with wang "to net”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos110, 10750, pp.638A, 1098AB. H19-20. Inscriptions 
with she "to shoot with and arrow”. Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos.27902, 28402, pp.642B, 628B. 121-22. 
Inscriptions with huo "to catch/obtain”. After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, nos.10197, 28397, 6477, pp.1173B, 
1086B, 650A. J24-25. Inscriptions with gin "to get/capture by bagging” . After Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, 
nos.584, 10406, p.122A. K26-28. Inscriptions referring to hunting by chariot. Yao, Yinxu jiagu keci, 


nos.374008, 37418, 37391, p.1SOA. L29-49. Inscriptions referring to the archery rite. After Cai 


Zhemao, Yinxu congkao, Taibei 1978, figs. on pp.39-41, 45-7. 
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36. Rubbings of Representative Inscriptions with Hunting Terms. After Jiaguwen heji nos.24457, 
29335, 5516, 28349, 37902, 28402, 28397, 10406, 37408, 37391. 
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37. Representative Sacrifices of Hunted Animals in Shang Oracle Bone Inscriptions. 34. After Yao, 
Yinxu jiagu keci, no.20710, p.636B; 35. After Yao, no.22065, p.636B; 37. After Yao, no.21387, p.635B; 
38. After Yao, no.30995, p.630A; 39. After Yao, no.31008, p.630A; 40. After Yao, no.27146, p.631A; 41. 
After Yao, no.32603, p.631A; 42. After Yao, no.10316, p.645B; 43. After Yao, no.37451, p.648A; 44. 
After Yao, no.28333, p.645A; 45. After Yao, Tun 3626, p.642A; 46. After Yao, no.10370, p.642B; 47. 
After Yao, no.10369, p.642B. 
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38. Layout of A Royal Late Shang Burial A. Ground plan of the royal burial M1001, Xibeigang, 
Anyang, 314.17sq.m.area of mouth at ground level, 214.08sq.m.area of eastern ramp, 219.03sq.m.area 
of southern ramp, 116.22sq.m.area of northern ramp. B. Remains of a chariot, shield, wooden litter, and 
wooden tiger pole from the area above the roof of the burial chamber B1. Drawing of piecemeal 
remains of bronze buttons plus red and black color identified as belonging to a hunting chariot and 
hunter’s shield, and reconstruction of the Shang chariot by Li Ji (see Fig.39E1). B2. Drawing of one of 
five wood carved sculptures with remains of white inlay and red color representing a four-sided tiger, 
3.2m.long B3. Drawing of one of three wood carved, inlaid and painted royal sedan chairs (litter), 
2.3m.long x.6m.wide Cl. The central part of the royal burial with four axial arms. C2. Burial no.8 
belonging to one of nine sacrificial warriors, northwest corner. D1. Details of the southern ramp with 
headless skeletons, probably sacrificial prisoners of war. D2. Another level with sacrificial skulls. D3: 
Sacrificial horse burial, HPKM1887, from the eastern ramp. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, shang 
and xia volumes, A:xia, pl.1; B1: shang, fig.39, p.67 and Li Ji, Anyang, fig.19, p.114; B2:shang, fig 32, 
p.60; B3:shang, fig.37:1, p.65C]:xia, pl.1; C2:xia, fig.11:8 and pl.XX:1; C3:shang, fig.10; D1:shang, 
figs.14—15 and xia, pl.XXVIII:1; D2:shang, figs.21-22 and xia, pl.XXX:1; D3:xia, pl.XXXV. 
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39. Sacrificial Remains Accompanying and Signifying the Shang King’s Status as Supreme Master of 
War and the Hunt A. In situ mass of bronze spear points. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1004, pl.XXVI- 


II. B. Drawing of human skulls, bronze helmets, ge dagger axes and mao spears from a burial at the base 
of the major tomb entrance to M1004, Xibeigang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1004, fig.17, p.34; 
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pl.XXVIII. C. Late Shang graphs for chariot in oracle bone inscriptions. After Li, Anyang, fig.20, p.115. 
D. Drawing of the Shang chariot excavated at Dasigongcun, Anyang, M175. After Cheng, Archaeology 
in China, fig.16, p.71. El. Li Ji’s reconstruction of the Late Shang chariot and paraphernalia. After Li, 
Anyang, fig.19, p.114. E2. Cheng’s reconstruction of the Late Shang chariot from Dasigongcun. 
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40. Various Clan Emblems Featuring the "Master Hunter” Image in Bone and Bronze Inscriptions. 
Based on Li, Beginnings, pl.1. 
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41. Woven wool and silk tapestry of Story of the Emperor of China: The Offering from the Hunt (Qing 
Emperor Shunzhi and His Catch of Stag Deer from the Royal Hunt), Beauvais Manufactory, France, 
H:13’8 1/2” (417.8 cm) W:9’6” (289.5cm.), J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. After Charissa Bremer- 
David, French Tapestries & Textiles in the J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles, 1997, pl.9e, p.87. 











42. Variations of the Standardized Religious Imagery on Early and Late Shang Bronze Vessels: A. 
Drawing of the ritual bronze zun, H.25cm., M2, Baijiazhuang, Zhengzhou. After Wenwu 1955.10, p.37. 
C. Ritual bronze you, M331, Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan. After Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanyian, pl. LVI: 2: 
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43. Illustration of the Eyed Feather of the Feng Peafowl Type Bird Decorating the Mask and Headdress 
in Pre-Shang and Shang Period Imagery. A. Rubbing detail of one of a pair of feng birds flanking the 
wild buffalo mask on the large tetrapod ding, M1004, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang, Huojiazhuang 
M1004, p|.CXVII:B. B-E. The feng graph in Shang oracle bone inscriptions and details of the bird’s oce- 
lated feathers from both artistic and graphic contexts. After E. Childs-Johnson, Metamorphic Imagery 
in Early Chinese Art, in press, fig.23. F&.H. Drawing of the heads decorating the jade dao and gui blades, 
Shandong Longshan culture, Late Neolithic period. After Fig.5BC. G. Late Shang jade fitting of the 
semihuman head. After Li, Anyang, fig.51, p.229. I. Duplicated profile image of the semihuman mask 
on a bone si utensil. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, xia vol, pl.CCXX:6. J.K.Middle Shang bronze 
utensil and jia, Taixicun, Gaocheng, Hebei. After Gaocheng Taixi, fig.81:1 and 75:3. L. Middle Shang 
bronze you, H.31.5cm., Shanghai Museum. After Zhongguo qingtongqi, pl.141. 
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44. Variations of the Abbreviated Body Image in Shang Art A. Drawing of Late Shang bronze hu, 
H.36.7cm., M18:13, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu gingtonggi, fig.53. B-G. After rubbings taken from 


Ma, Shang Zhou qingtongqi wenshi and Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, Yinxu chutu qingtong dingxinggi, 
Yinxu chutu qingtong juexingdi. 
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45. Examples of the Dissolution of Classical Shang Mask Imagery. A. Late Shang bronze hu, 
H.37.6cm., YM238, Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan. After Li, Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, p|.LV:5 (duplicated 
drawing). B. Late Shang bronze square yi, H.27.2cm., M1022, Xibeigang, Anyang, Henan. After Li, 
Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, pl.XV. C. Rubbings of two Late Shang bronze square yi vessel bodies. After 
Ma Chengyuan, Shang Zhou qingtongqi wenshi, nos.140, 141. D. Rubbings of paired vertical dragons on 
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Late Shang gu. After Ma, Shang Zhou qingtongqi wenshi, nos.277—278, p.103. E. Drawing of Late Shang 
gu, M5:625, Xiaotun. After Yinxu qingtonggi, fig.28:1. F. Rubbing of paired pedicel-horned dragons on 
jue, M5:664, Xiaotun. After Yinxu gingtongqi, fig.36:3. G. Bronze Fu Zi openwork gu with paired 
dragons as masks H.28.2cm., M5:605, After Yinxu gingtongqi, pl.125. 
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46. Variations of the Semihuman Mask in Shang Art A. Late Shang bronze he, H.38.3cm., M5:859, 
Xiaotun. After Yinxu qingtongqi, fig.20:2. B. Late Shang bronze tetrapod ding, H.53.8 cm., Ningxiang, 
Hunan. After W. Watson, The Genius of China: An Exhibition, London, 1973, fig.79, p.71. C. Late Shang 
bronze he with lid, H.18.5cm., Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution. After John A. Pope, et al., 
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The Freer Chinese Bronzes I, 1967, no.39, p.223. D. Hard-fired white pottery hu, H.21cm., Anyang. After 
Akiyama Terakazu et al., Arts of China, Neolithic Cultures to the T'ang Dynasty: Recent Discoveries, Tokyo 
and Palo Alto: Kodansha International, 1968, pl.7. E. Flat bone spatula-shaped attachment with semi- 
human abstract argali masks, M1001, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang Siyong et.al., Houjiazhuang 
M1001, pl. CXCIIl:1; CCVI:2; CCXX:1,6. F Bone tube fitting, M1001, Xibeigang, Anyang. After 
Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, pl. CCVI1:1-2. G. Bronze zhi with lid, Sipanmo M53:27, Anyang. After 
Yinxu gingtonggi, fig.83:2. H. Duplicated image on bone si utensil, Anyang. After Liang Houjiazhuang 
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M1001, pl.CCXX:1 front. | & K. Drawings of semihuman masks on hard-fired white pottery, Anyang. 
After Li, Anyang, fig.33, p.212. J.Rubbing of semihuman mask on a Late Shang bronze ding. After Ma, 
Shang Zhou qingtongqi wenshi, no.133.L. Duplicated semihuman mask on bone si utensil, Anyang. After 
Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, p|.CCXX:6 front. M.Rubbing of bronze yue ax head, M1, Sufutun, Yidu, 
Shandong. After Zhongguo gu qingtonggi xuan, Beijing: Wenwu Press, 1976, pl.24. N. Drawing of bronze 
helmet, Anyang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1004, pl.CXXVtop right. O. Drawing of a bronze peng 
bow fitting, Anyang. After Cheng, Archaeology in China, fig.50:1. P. Late Shang jade fitting, H.3.5cm., 
M5, Xiaotun, Anyang., After Zhongguo yuqi quanyji, vol.2, pl.78 & p.246. 
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47. Representative Semihuman Masks in Longshan and Xia Period Jade Art A. Longshan gui, 
Chengziyai, Liangchengzhen, Shandong. After Kaogu 1972.4, fig.2, p.57 and two other semihuman 
images from Longshan period jades. B. Late Xia jade handle with semihuman and tiger masks, 
H.17.1cm., M3, Erlitou, Yanshi, Henan. After Kaogu 1976.4, p.262. 
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48. Various Ritual Vessels with Images of Semihuman and Animal Masks Characterized by Cicada 
Body Extensions: A. Late Shang bronze you, H.30.7cm, R1072, M331, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Li, 
Yinxu chutu wushisanjian, pls.XLII, LVII:2 (duplication of image). B.Owl-shaped bronze zun, 
H.46.3cm., M5:785, Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.36, p.55, pl.7. C. Late Shang ivory gu-shaped 
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beaker, H.30.5cm., M5:101, Xiaotun, Anyang, Yinxu Fu Hao mu, pl.39 & fig.208, p.216. D. Rubbings 
from the bronze owl zun, M5:785, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.8:2,4, p.19. E. Rubbing 
of pendant cicada motif on Fu Zi tripod ding, M5:821. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.11:1, p.22. F. Jade 
cicada, R1563, M1001, Xibeigang, Anyang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, p|l.XCVIII:3-4. G. Jade 
fitting of semihuman mask with cicada body extension, R1558, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Liang, 
Houjiazhuang M1001, pl.XCVIII:1—2. H. Jade ornament in the shape of a semihuman mask with cica- 
da body extension, M5, Xiaotunm ANyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, p|.CXXV:3. I. Jade dou-spoon and 
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Variations on the abstract cicada 
body extension of the mask 





shao-ladle, L.61.5cm & 14.7cm., M5:745, 572, Xiaotun, Anyang. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.59:2, p.90 
& Zhongguo yui quanji, vol.2, pl.51 & p.237. J. Various rubbings and drawings of the mask with abstract 
cicada blade motif. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.9:1-3, p.20. K. Fragment of hard white ceramic vase, 
Anyang. After Huang Jun, Yezhong pianyu san ji, Beijing, 1942, no.2.25. L. Animal mask bands with 
abstract cicada blades. After Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.11:5, p.22. M. Jade kneeling human, H.4cm., 
M5:372, M5, Xiaotun, Yinxu Fu Hao mu, fig.80:2, p.153. N.Bronze pang bow-fitting, Anyang. After 
Cheng, Archaeology in China, fig.50:1, p.208. 
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The adult male Cayman 
cicada, Diceroprocta 
caymanensis (right), attracts 
females by making loud, 
shrill calls, which result from 
the vibration of its drumlike 
abdominal membranes. A 
nymph (left) remains 
underground for 1 to 17 
years, depending on the 
species. It lives on sap from 
plant roots until it emerges, 
climbs a tree, and molts into 
an adult. 














49. The Nymph and Cicada Insect in Nature (The adult male Cayman cicada (right) and nymph (left) 
(Diceroprocta caymanensis). After Barnes and Noble New American Encyclopedia, cicada, p.429. 
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50. Drawn Variations of the Mask with Displayed Body in Shang Art A. Drawing of the semihuman 
argali mask with displayed body on the marble liding, “Anyang”, Museum of Fine Arts, Stockholm, Late 
Shang Period. After Karlbeck, BMFEA 7, fig.1. B. Drawing of the bifurcated tiger mask and displayed 
body on the bronze zun, Funanxian, Anhui, Middle/Late Shang Period. After Yuan, Zhongguo lishi 
wenwu, pp.84-85. C. Drawing of the bifurcated tiger mask and displayed body on the ritual bronze zun, 
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Sanxingdui, Sichuan. After Wenwu 1987.10, fig.11:3, p.7 and Zhongguo qingtongqi quanji: vol.13: 
BaShu, pl.88. D. Drawing of the semihuman argali mask and displayed body on the bronze drum, 
attributed Chongyang, Hubei, Baron Sumitomo Collection, Japan, Middle/Late Shang Period. After 
Sen-oku Hakko Kan (Sumitomo Collection), Kyoto, Shishigatani Sakyo-ku, 1976, pls.pp.1-2. E. Drawings 
of the masks with simplified versions of the displayed bodies on hard-fired white pottery vessels, 
Anyang. After Yuan Dexin, Zhongguo lishi wenwu, Taibei, 1977, p.70. F. Drawings of related displayed 
body images decorating bone and ivory utensils, M1001, Xibeigang. After Liang, Houjiazhuang M1001, 
pl.106:1; 208:4;210:7. 
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51. Middle/Late Shang Pair of Bronze Tiger You, 
H.35.7cm. and 35cm., attributed Anhuaxian, 
Hunan, Baron Sumitomo Collection, Kyoto. After 
Sen-oku Hakko Kan, pl.p.3 and Musée Cernuschi, 
Paris. After Vadime Elisseeff, Bronzes Archaiques 
Chinois, Paris, 1978, I,no.46, pls.pp.123,125. 
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52. A. Middle/Late Shang Bronze Drum and Drawing of Its Imagery, H.82.2cm., attributed 
Chongyang, Hubei, Baron Sumitomo Collection, Japan. After Sen-oku Hakko Kan, pls.pp.1-2. B. Graph 
for Kui in bronze inscriptions. After Zhou Fagao, Jinwen gulin VI, p.0728. 
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53. Drawing of the Anthropomorphic Figure of the Dead Shaman Ancestor on Wooden Drums, Altai 
Kizhi tazim drum and Shors mars drum, Siberia, 19th century. After L.P. Potapov, Shamans’ Drums of 
Altaic Ethnic Groups,” Popular Beliefs and Folklore Traditions in Siberia, ed. by V. Dioszegi, Berkeley & 
Budapest, 1968, figs.9, 8, pp.224,221 (A,B) and fig.1, p.207 (C). 
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CHINESE ANCESTRAL 
PORTRAITS: 
SOME LATE MING AND MING 
STYLE ANCESTRAL PAINTINGS 
IN SCANDINAVIAN MUSEUMS. 


by 
Joan Hornby 
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“And for a few coppers he buys paintings of dead 
ancestors. It’s true! I am not lying. Those people 

are so desperate they would part their own 
relatives’ shrines. Can you imagine? All those 
ancestors immigrating to America against their will. 
Then one day they wake up, and -ai-ya! - they are 
hanging on Western walls, listening to a people 
arguing in a language they can't understand”. 
(From The Kitchen God’s Wife by Amy Tan). 


I. INTRODUCTION. ' 


During the turbulent years in China in the first half of this century, many Chinese 
ancestral portraits found their way to Western homes and museums.’ But whereas 
these portraits were much appreciated in Western homes because of their decora- 
tive qualities, their stereotype appearance seldom appealed to scholars of Chinese 
art. Only in recent years, has a serious interest in this kind of portraits arisen among 
students of Chinese art and culture, and light is gradually being thrown on the way 
they were made and on their role in religious and social contexts. 

Ancestral portraits were widely used in late imperial China, but as will appear 
from the following, written evidence about them is rather sparse. The portraits them- 
selves naturally constitute very important source material, but whereas many ancestral 
portraits from the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) have been preserved, relatively few 
pieces from the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) or earlier periods seem to have survived. 

The purpose of this article is to present some of the hitherto unpublished late 
Ming and Ming style portraits kept in Scandinavian Museums. First, it deals with the 
various aspects of Chinese ancestral portraits in general, and subsequently concen- 
trates on some of the Ming and later Ming style ancestral portraits kept in the 
National Museum in Copenhagen (fig. 21, fig. 34-35 and fig. 43) and in the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm (fig. 31, fig. 33 and fig. 41-42). The portraits 
have been examined with the purpose of determining their provenance — as regards 
time and place — in the Ming and Qing dynasties. Once this is established, the por- 
traits can be useful when trying to date related portraits and eventually help to clar- 
ify the iconographic development and local differences between these otherwise 
standardized portrait paintings. Furthermore, the contents of dated portraits — tex- 
tiles and dresses, jewels, furniture, carpets and the like — can serve as a useful source 
to the material culture of the period. 

Ancestral portraits were very seldom signed by the painter and generally lack 
information about the persons depicted in the paintings; in some cases because the 
inscriptions were removed when the portraits were remounted. For these reasons 
the provenance of the portraits was usually lost when they were taken from the fam- 


1. The commencement of these studies was made possible by a three month fellowship at the Center for 
Chinese Studies in Taipei. I want to express my sincere thanks to the Center for Chinese Studies and to 
Deputy Director Chang Linsheng, the National Palace Museum, for assistance during my stay. 

2. Most Chinese ancestral portraits in Western collections seem to have been exported from China during 
the 1920s to the 1940s. We know for instance that in the late 1930s, dozens of these portraits were sold in 
several American cities by well-known art dealers such as Yamanaka & Company. (See: Roberts, Laurance: 
“Chinese Ancestral Portraits”. Parnassus 9, (New York, 1937), p. 28). Another prominent example is the large 
collection of 83 portraits now in the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithonian Institution, Washington D.C. 
They were nearly all bought in the 1940s by a private collector, through a dealer in Beijing. (See: Stuart, Jan: 
“Calling Back the Ancestor’s Shadow: Chinese Ritual and Commemorative Portraits”. Oriental Art, Vol. XLIII, 
no. 3 (1997), pp. 8-17, p. 12). A similar provenance can often be attached to Chinese ancestral portraits in 
European Museums. 
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ily shrines and the portrayed vanished into anonymity. But even if a portrait does 
carry an inscription with the name of the portrayed person, it is often difficult to 
identifying the subject, either because a person is merely named by a hao % or 
because the name is not mentioned in any Chinese biography.’ In these cases an 
ancestral portrait can only be dated on the basis of the style, the costumes worn by 
the portrait subjects and the background objects. 

One of the reasons why the study of Chinese ancestral portraits until recently 
has been almost neglected, is undoubtedly that they have never really been consid- 
ered art, neither in China nor in the West. In his “Introduction to the study of 
Chinese Painting” published in 1933, Arthur Waley quite unsentimentally makes the 
statement about ancestral portraits from the late Qing dynasty that “artistically 
speaking they are the most repulsive paintings in existence”, and a similar attitude was 
expressed some decades later by Eli Lancman, who wrote that “if they do deserve a 
place in Chinese art, then it is a very insignificant one”. 

Ancestral portraits — or funerary images as they are sometimes called - were not 
meant to be art, however. They were made for religious purposes as ritual objects 
supplementing the spirit-tablets, which represented the deceased person’s soul dur- 
ing the funeral ceremonies and in the ancestral cult. They were produced by profes- 
sional painters, the so-called artisan painters, who held a low position in society and 
usually remained anonymous. Socially as well as artistically these painters were out- 
side the circles of leading scholarly painters, who belonged to the group of literati 
officials. It was the scholarly painters who defined art, and they strove to express 
themselves individually and spontaneously, especially in calligraphy and painting. 
Their works and their theories formed the basis for discussions and writings on art, 
and they held the standardized and often mechanically produced work of the pro- 
fessional painter, e.g. the ancestral portraits, in deep contempt. 

The ancestral portraits were often painted posthumously. If a portrait was avail- 
able for the funeral ceremony, it would be placed in front of the coffin and later car- 
ried in the funeral procession to the grave. Subsequently, the portraits were dis- 
played in the ancestoral hall or the family temple, on the deathday of the departed 
and during the great annual festivals such as the Chinese New Year or the Autumn 
Sacrifice for All Souls, when offerings were made collectively to all ancestors. 

The ancestral portraits served as effigies of the deceased, for the purpose of cer- 
emonial veneration and remembrance. To what extent they were also regarded as 
seats of the soul of the departed is not always clear, but at least in the province of 
Fujian by the turn of this century they served the same purpose as the hunbo 38 
or the temporary spirit-tablet, as the seat of the soul until the latter was replaced by 
a permanent spirit-tablet: “As an alter ego doing the duty for the body now shut up in 
the coffin”.. This function can be traced back to the beginning of the Song dynasty 


3. Ahao isa kind of cognomen, which was either chosen by a person himself or was given to him by close 
friends. This name often derived from a person's place of origin or his resort. Franke, Wolfgang (Hrsg.): China 
Handbuch. (Diisseldorf, 1974), p. 934. 

4.  Waley, Athur: An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting. (London, (1933) 1958), p. 161, and 
Lancman, Eli: Chinese Portraiture. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 1962), p. 33. 

5. J.J. M. de Groot: The religious System of China. Its Ancient Forms, Evolution, History and Present Aspect. 
Manners, Customs and Social Institutions Connected Therewith. Vol. 1-6, ((Leyden, 1892-1910) reprint Taipei, 
1989), Vol. 1, p. 113. 
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(960-1279), when ancestral portraits probably came into use, as it is known that by 
the eleventh century it had become customary to draw a posthumous image of the 
deceased on the back of the soul-cloth — likewise called hunbo and serving as a tem- 
porary seat of the soul after it had left the body.° 

Within Chinese portraiture the ancestral portraits belong to the large category 
of formal didactive-memorial portraits, which also includes secular commemorative 
portraits, the special group of Chan (zen) # Buddhist abbot portraits (dingxiang 

AT 48,, japanese: chinsé), and imperial portraits.’ These portraits all combine a 
marked stereotype formality in sitting poses with individual faces rendered with 
painstaking realism; a combination which according to Richard Vinograd’s classifi- 
cation of Chinese portraits “corresponds to the conceptual status of memorial portraits 
as images of identifiable persons performing conventional social, religious, or political 
roles”.* The term “ancestral portrait” has sometimes been used indiscriminately for all 
kinds of formal portraits, ritual as well as secular. In this article, the term is employed 
only about a portrait of a deceased person for use at funerals and in the ancestral 
cult. 

No ancestral portraits from the Song dynasty seem to have survived, but there 
is no convincing reason to believe that they have differed much from other formal 
portraits of the period — the Buddhist abbot portraits and the portraits of emperors 
and empresses — in which the portrayed are depicted in a three-quarter pose, sitting 
stiffly in a chair and dressed in formal attire (fig. 1 and fig. 3).° In formal portraiture 
the three-quarter view dominated until the middle of the Ming dynasty, after which 
“the sitter” was depicted in a frontal position, much like a god in a religious image."° 
Due to the commercial expansion in the Ming period a prosperous middle-class 
emerged, and as a result the use of ancestral portraits gained in popularity. In the 
Ming period husbands and wives are as a rule depicted on separate paintings, sitting 
in folding chairs and dressed in costumes revealing their social status and rank. To 
mark the superior status of men, the husband is usually depicted a bit closer to the 
picture plan than his wife. The portrayed subjects are often attended by a servant 
and/or have an incense stand by their side and the whole arrangement is placed on 
a carpet ( fig. 34-35). In the Qing ancestral portraits “the sitter” is usually depicted 
on a blank background, although a carpet is sometimes placed beneath the chair. 


6. Ebrey, Patricia Burkley: Chu Hsi’s Family Rituals. A Twelfth-Century Chinese Manual for the Performance 
of Cappings, Weddings, Funerals, and Ancestral Rites. (Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1991), p. 214 and p. 77-78. The soul-cloth was made of white tied-up silk, 

(cf. fig. 15a below). 

7. The Chan abbot portraits are usually called chinzé, which is the Japanese pronounciation of the Chinese 
term dingxiang. 

8. Vinograd, Richard: Boundaries of the Self. Chinese Portraits, 1600-1900. (Cambridge University Press, 
1992), p. 5. 

9. According to Lou Zikuang #+= & Xu Changle #4#: Taiwan minsu yuanliu. a@R@ax (Taizhong, 
1971), p. 54, ancestral portraits from the Song and Yuan (1279-1368) can still be found in old family tem- 
ples in China. 

10. LiKuo-an #m: :“Mingmo xiaoxiang hua zhizuo de liangge shehui xing tezhi “Aa mB HEART we 

” (Late Ming Dynasty Portraits: Two Sociological Traits), in: Yishuxue ®## , no. 6, (Taipei, 1991), p. 157. See 
also Siggstedt, Mette: “Forms of Fate: An Investigation of the Relationship Between Formal Portraiture, 
Especially Ancestral Portraits, and Physiognomy (xiangshu) in China”. International Colloquium on Chinese 
Art History, 1991. Proceedings, Painting and Calligraphy, Part 2. (National Palace Museum, Taipei, 1992), pp. 
713-748, see pp. 721-722. 
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Couples or several generations of ancestors can be painted on the same scroll. In 
North China — at least in the province of Shanxi — a special tradition of depicting a 
couple or several generations of ancestors sitting in an ancestral hall seems to have 
developed at least since the beginning of the Qing dynasty (fig. 2)." 

The relatively sparse elucidation of Chinese ancestral portraits and their history 
is a natural consequence of the general lack of interest in these portraits as seen from 
an artistic point of view, and is accentuated by the fact that particulars about these 
paintings are scarse in writings on the ancestral worship. In the Chinese ancestral 
cult, the living and the dead were interdependent. While the ancestors’ well-being 
depended on food and other material necessessities offered to them by their descen- 
dants, the living prospered from the blessings of their ancestors. During the rituals 
in the ancestral hall the ancestors’ spirits were believed to take their seat in the spir- 
it-tablets, and the living communicated with them by presenting reports on family 
matters and through prayers and offerings of food and drink. Since ancient times the 
spirit-tablets were the main focus for worshipping, while the portraits as a later sup- 
plement to the rituals merely played a secondary role. As every ancestral spirit need- 
ed a spirit-tablet, but not necessarily a portrait, the descriptions are almost entirely 
concentrated on the spirit-tablets. 

Another reason for the general lack of information is the fact that many of the 
early Neo-Confucians, who in the beginning of the Song dynasty were engaged in 
standardizing the family rituals, strongly opposed the use of ancestral portraits in the 
ceremonies. One of the most important sources on funeral rites and ancestral wor- 
ship in late imperial China is the Jiali R#4 (Family Rituals), a liturgical manual of 
the standard Chinese family rituals — initiations (“cappings”), weddings, funerals, and 
sacrifices to the ancestors’ spirits.'* In the Jiali, which was compiled in the twelfth 
century by the Neo-Confucian philosopher Zhu Xi *®# (1130-1200), the use of 
portraits is only reluctantly mentioned as a current custom in the funeral ceremonies 
and it is not included in his instructions on the proper ritual. But in many of the later 
Jiali editions which were published over the centuries, other commentators discuss 
and defend the use of portraits, and it is possible that further information may be 
found in the large number of revised versions of the Jiali from the Ming and Qing 
dynasties.’® After the invention of printing in China, printed books became extreme- 
ly widespread during the Song period and as a result the Jiali was distributed wide- 
ly. This undoubtedly helped to standardize the death ritual throughout the Empire, 
as did the common practise of employing mortuary specialists or “masters of cere- 
monies”, who conducted the rituals according to instructions laid down in this man- 
ual." 

Clues to the use of the ancestral portraits can also be found in other types of 
sources, such as local histories (gazetteers), Chinese novels and accounts of the social 


11. In recent years a great number of ancestral portraits from the southern part of the Shanxi province have 
turned up in antique markets in Beijing. In many of these “the sitters” are painted in an ancestral hall. Most 
portraits are from the nineteenth century, but a few are late seventeenth or eighteenth centuries paintings. 
12. Zhuxi's Jiali (Chia Li) has been translated and fully annotated by Patricia Buckley Ebrey, see: Ebrey, 
op.cit. 

13. Ebrey, op.cit., p. 78 n38 and pp. 179-182. 

14. Rawski, Evelyn S.: “A Historian's Approach to the Chinese Death Ritual”. in: Watson, James L. and 
Rawski, Evelyn S.: Death Ritual in Late Imperial China. (University of California Press, 1988), pp. 20-34, p. 
31. 


and religious customs in China written by Europeans living in the country during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. A preliminary search for information 
in the sections of customs (fengsu 848) of the Chinese local gazetteers has shown 
that ancestral portraits are mentioned sporadically and as a rule very briefly; for 
instance on New Year’s Eve by remarks such as “suspend the ancestral portraits” (xuan 
zuxianhua %8t854¢% ).'° Short statements like these give an impression of the areas 
in which the use of ancestral portraits has been prevailing (such as in the provinces 
of Shanxi, Zhejiang and Fujian) and they reveal some of the many Chinese terms for 
ancestral portraits (cf. appendix 2). 

As death was an extremely important event in all families, the funeral ritual is 
described in several Chinese novels over the centuries. These descriptions are of 
course subjected to poetic licence, but as will appear from the following, some essen- 
tial features are repeated so often and over such a long period that their veracity is 
beyond reasonable doubt. The same can be said about many accounts by Western 
observers of Chinese customs and manners. The most substantial works were writ- 
ten by the missionary Justus Doolittle, in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
by J. J. M. de Groot and the French missionary Henri Doré around 1900." In recent 
years these studies have been followed up by anthropological field-works, especial- 
ly in Taiwan and Hong Kong, and by important works like Death Ritual in Late 
Imperial China, and an annotated translation of Zhu Xi’s Jiali."” 

Finally, the ancestral portraits themselves are, of course, indispensable source 
material. As a result of a growing general interest in Chinese portraiture, the study 
of ancestral portraits has lately been brought into focus, and collections of mostly 
Qing portraits are in the process of being published; as for instance the large collec- 
tions at the National Gallery in Prague and in the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery in 
Washington D.C.'* Most relevant for the study of Ming ancestral portraits, are the 
already published collection of imperial portraits at the National Palace Museum in 
Taipei and the collection of portraits at the Nanjing Museum. The collection of 
imperial portraits, the so-called Nanxundian portraits, which were formerly kept in 
a separate building (Nanxundian FA#<R ) in the Forbidden City in Beijing, compris- 
es a large series of portraits of emperors and empresses from the beginning of the 
Song dynasty until the end of the Ming dynasty. These large portraits were not used 
in the ancestral cult (as sometimes suggested), but since they are rendered in a for- 
mal style comparable to that of ancestral portraits proper, they illustrate the devel- 
opment in formal portraiture from the Song throughout the Ming periods.” 
Likewise, the portrait collection at the Nanjing Museum, consisting of formal por- 


15. Under “annual customs” (suishi minsu mre ). Ding Shiliang Tta & Zhao Fang sm (eds.): Zhongguo 
difang zhi minsu ziliao huibian +me7e£Ree88mM (Collection of folklore materials from Chinese local 
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used in the texts referred to are indicated in brackets. 

16. Doolittle, Justus: Social Life of the Chinese. Vol. I-II. ((New York, 1865) reprint Singapore, 1986); de 
Groot, op.cit. and Doré, Henri: Researches into Chinese Superstition. Translated from French with notes, histori- 
cal and explanatory by M. Kennelly. (Shanghai, 1914). 

17. Watson and Rawski, op.cit.; Ebrey, op.cit. 

18. Cf. Kesner Jr., Ladislav: “Memory , Likeness and Identity in Chinese Ancestor Portraits”. Bulletin of the 
National Gallery in Prague III-IV, (1993-94) and Stuart, op.cit. 

19. See: Zhongguo lidai di hou xiang +am%5® (Portraits of Emperors and Empresses), (no publisher, no 
year, but before 1925) and Li Lin-ts’an and Shih Ling-yun: Masterpieces of Chinese Portrait Painting in the 
National Palace Museum. (National Palace Museum, Taipei, 1971). 
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traits of men and women from the Ming and Qing dynasties, is very useful for com- 
parison with portraits in Western collections.” 

The purpose of this investigation which eventually led to an examination of the 
Ming and Ming style ancestral portraits in Copenhagen and Stockholm was the wish 
to reveal the function and determine the date of the ancestral portraits in the 
National Museum in conjunction with a planned exhibition on Chinese funerals and 
the ancestral cult. As nothing was known about these portraits, a search for infor- 
mation in Western and Chinese writings began. The fact that relatively little infor- 
mation could be found was — and still is — surprising, considering the great impor- 
tance the ancestral cult has always had in China and compared to the current inter- 
est in informal (literati) and Buddhist portraiture. In the following some early evi- 
dence on the origin of the ancestral portraits will be discussed, and to the extent that 
it has been possible to ascertain, the actual making of the ancestral portraits and their 
ritual function will be described. 


Il. EARLY EVIDENCE OF ANCESTRAL PORTRAITS 
AND THE QUESTION OF THEIR ORIGIN. 


It appears from the ancient records and archaelogical findings that the custom of let- 
ting deceased persons be represented by some kind of likeness can be traced back to 
at least the first millennium B.C., when the ancestors of privileged families were rep- 
resented by a living substitute during major rituals. This substitute or medium called 
“the corpse” (shi F ), who was usually a son of the chief sacrificer, was dressed in the 
upper garment of the deceased and may also have carried a mask resembling the 
dead. During the ritual the spirit of the ancestor was believed to take seat in the 
medium, who would drink the wine offered to the deceased and speak in trance. His 
utterings would then be interpreted as the ancestor's blessing bestowed on his 
descendants.’! 

This practice is known from fragmentary descriptions in early ritual texts and is 
generally considered to have ceased in the third century B.C. when China was uni- 
fied and sweeping reforms were introduced by the first emperor, Qin Shihuangdi 
(258-210 B.C.). However, the use of substitutes seems to have revived during the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.—-A.D. 220), when it is recorded that a large movable doll 
(yongren 8 A ) made of wood or bamboo or a painted portrait representing the dead 
was placed in the imperial funerary shrines.” The remains of a movable wooden doll 
from the first century B.C. has been found in the province of Shandong and very sim- 
ilar dolls have been excavated from an eleventh century tomb near Beijing. In the 
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latter case, ashes were found inside the wooden dolls. Therefore it is believed that 
the tomb occupants were Buddhists and the dolls substitutes for their cremated 
bodies, thus serving a similar purpose as the effegies containing the relics of deceased 
monks, which began to appear in China during the Six Dynasties Period 
(AD.221-589) and which will be dealt with in further detail below.” 

The earliest known painted portraits, which have been used in conjunction with 
funerals are to be found on the famous funeral banners, of the noble family of Dai 
from the second century B.C., excavated in Mawangdui in the Hunan province. On 
each of these “flying garments” (fetyi JF ) or funeral banners the deceased person is 
depicted in the mythological context of the time, which indicates that the banners 
were intended to serve as a vehicle for the soul of the departed to the grave and assist 
it on its journey to the Isles of the Immortals.” These banners may perhaps have had 
a function corresponding to that of the Song soul-cloths on which a portrait of the 
departed was painted. 

Within the art of portraiture, the ancestral portraits belong to the large group of 
formal dicactive-memorial portraits in which the portrayed persons are dressed in 
formal attire and rendered in an standardized manner. The didactive-memorial por- 
traits trace their origin back to the Han dynasty, when it is known that portraits of 
historical heroes were depicted on walls in the imperial palaces and funerary shrines. 
From the Han period and well into the Ming dynasty the formal style portraits are 
also known from many tomb murals on which the portraits of the tomb occupants 
are depicted on the north wall of the main chambers. The portrayed persons are 
often accompanied by attendants as seen in some Ming ancestral portraits, and evi- 
dently the tomb portraits also follow the tradition of formal style portraits.” 

The practise of using portraits in the common (Confucian) funerals and ances- 
tral worship is generally believed to have commenced during the Song period. 
However, the earliest reference to what may actually have been ancestral portraits is 
found in a manuscript written some decades before the foundation of the Song 
dynasty. The manuscript is one of thousands of documents which were discovered 
in 1900, in the walled up library in the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” at 
Dunhuang in the province of Gansu. It is now kept in The Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris and contains two epitaphs and commemorative inscriptions for the portraits 
of four Chinese officers who died during the Later Jin @# period (936-946).”° 

The earliest known Song reference to posthumously painted portraits is record- 
ed in the Qingjiang San Kong ji t#7L=fL (Collection of works by The three Kongs 
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in Qingjiang), in which it is stated that in the year 1079 the portrait painter He 
Chong JE (active c.1078-85) was commissioned to paint a portrait of the 
deceased Chen Chengsu BRARAR, a local patron in the city of Yangzhou in Jiangsu 
province. When the portrait was completed it was hung in Chen’s former study and 
was venerated on the anniversaries of his death.”” Another example already referred 
to above is in the Jiali, where Zhu Xi quotes the views of the famous statesman and 
historian Sima Guang 4] 26 (1019-1086) on the current custom of drawing a 
posthumous portrait of a departed person on the back of the soul-cloth.” These 
early sources confirm that at least from the beginning of the Song dynasty portraits 
of deceased persons were often painted posthumously, used in funerals and later 
venerated. 

Like Zhu Xi and other early Neo-Confucians, Sima Guang did not approve of 
the use of portraits in funeral ceremonies, especially not women portraits painted 
posthumously. The questions of why and how the ancestral portraits eventually 
gained a footing in the Confucian funeral rituals and ancestral worship, as well as the 
complicated question of their origin, are far from clarified and must be subjected to 
further investigation. It is, however, striking that the use of portraits (effegies and 
paintings) of eminent monks, which since the Tang dynasty (618-907) were 
enshrined in the so-called “patriarch halls” (zutang #83 ) or “image halls” (yingtang 

#2" ) within the Buddhist monasteries, in many ways corresponds with the use of 

the ancestral portraits as they are described during the Ming and the Qing dynas- 
ties.” According to recent investigations of the ritual use of the Chan portraits in 
mediaeval China the Buddhist portraits originated from the mortuary practises of 
charismatic Buddhist monks during the Six Dynasties period. When during the Tang 
dynasty it became customary to display the portraits of important Chan patriarchs 
in “patriarch halls,” these portraits “were used to delineate and legitimize competing 
‘schools’ within the monastic institution, all the while retaining their funerary and com- 
memorative function as depictions of deceased [spiritual] ancestors”.*° During the Song 
dynasty, the group of patriarch portraits was expanded to include the portraits of 
founding abbots and their successors. 

The abbot portraits were rendered in the same formal manner as the ancestral 
portraits and they could be painted shortly before, or like the latter after the abbots’ 
demise, to be available for the funeral (fig. 3). And like the ancestral portraits, they 
served as a seat for the spirit of the departed.*’ According to the descriptions of 
funeral rites for abbots in Chan monastic codes, the abbot portraits played a domi- 
nating role in the ceremonies as a focus for offerings to the departed persons’ spir- 


27. Qingjiang San Kong ji, jun shisan, yixia #a=f.".~-¥. in: Qin ding si ku quanshu, ji bu, RzUM2B, RE , 
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see: Foulk, T. Griffith and Sharf, Robert H.: “On the Ritual Use of Ch’an Portraiture in Medieval China”. 
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its. Apart from the cremation of the body according to the Buddhist tradition, the 
funeral rites were substantially the same as in the common funerals.” 

During the Tang and the Song dynasties the Chinese religious traditions — 
Daoism, Confucianism and Buddhism - strove to distinguish themselves as wellde- 
fined religions, but at the same time they came to exert an influence on each other 
in structure as well as in ritual practice. For instance, the arrangement of the 
Buddhist “patriarch halls” and some of the rituals performed within them were influ- 
enced by the layout of the traditional ancestral halls and the ancestral rites. 
Conversely, despite a determined Neo-Confucian opposition to any Buddhist influ- 
ence, elements of Buddhist services gradually began to gain a foothold in the 
Confucian funeral ceremonies, and they seem to have been commonly performed 
during the Song dynasty.” At that time portraits of deceased monks had already been 
used in the Chan mortuary rituals and “ancestral” worship for a long time, and in the 
view of the striking correspondence in the rendering as well as in the function of the 
Buddhist portraits and the ancestral portraits, it is possible that the use of portraits 
in the common Chinese funerals should be seen as a Buddhist contribution to the 
Confucian mortuary rituals. 

It has been convincingly demonstrated that the Buddhist painted portraits of 
patriarchs and abbots developed from the cultic worship of the preserved corpses of 
Buddhist saints and their variants: lacquered mummies, effigies made of clay mixed 
with the ashes and bones of the deceased monk, and statues of eminent monks made 
in other materials.’ Foulk and Sharf have seen the origin of these portraits as cultic 
offshoots of the early Indian Buddhist tradition of enshrining the relics of saints in 
stupas and on altars to be worshipped by the followers. However, the very custom 
of using portraits in the worshipping of the saints was alien to Buddhism in India. As 
stated above, this custom has its origin in China, where the use of a substitute or 
images of deceased persons in conjunction with funerals and ancestral worship was 
known long before the introduction of Buddhism in China in the first century. The 
forerunners for the Buddhist patriarch and abbot portraits were the result of a 
Buddhist adaption to the ancient Chinese ancestral cult, in which the immortal spir- 
its of individuals were worshipped.” 
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To sum up, the ancestral portraits, which came into use around the beginning of 
the Song dynasty, were painted in the style of traditional formal portraits, as known 
for instance from pre-Song grave murals of the tomb occupants. The ritual use of the 
portraits in common funerals may have been influenced by the use of portraits in 
Buddhist funerals, but ultimately they drew upon various ancient practices in funer- 
als and in the ancestral cult, which also lay behind the Buddhist use of portraits in 
the funerary rites. 


III. The Making of Ancestral Portraits. 


Chinese ancestral portraits were made by professional painters and only in rare cases 
were well-known painters commissioned to paint portraits of this kind.*° The ances- 
tral portraits were painted either when the portrayed subject was alive or shortly 
after death, and at least during the Qing dynasty portraits were also made from sec- 
ondary models. If the portrait was painted while the portrayed was still active, “the 
sitter” could of course influence the outcome of the painting. Still, the fact that the 
painting might at a later stage serve a ritual purpose in the ancestral cult had the 
effect that even many intellectuals, who would otherwise prefer to have their por- 
trait painted by a scholar-artist that could capture their essential self (“transmit the 
spirit”, chuan shen {8## ) rather than the outward appearance, chose to be portrayed 
in the standardized formal style by an artisan painter.” 

Many ancestral portraits were, however, painted posthumously. In the eleventh 
century Sima Guang comments on the making of portraits for funerals: “this is all 
right for men who had portraits made while alive. But what about women who during 
their lifetimes lived deep in the women’s quarters and never went out except in a closed 
carriage with a veil over their faces! How can one have a painter, after their deaths, go 
right into the secluded room, uncover their faces, take up the brush, and copy their like- 
ness?. This is a gross violation of ritual!”**. When Sima Guang says about a portrait 
painter who is allowed access to the secluded rooms that he “uncovers their faces” 
or literally “lifts up the silk that cover their faces” (jie yan mian zhi bo #i#H ZF ), 
this means that the painter had to remove the white piece of silk that covered the 
deceased person’s face, before he could make his sketches for the portrait. Thus two 
of the common Chinese terms for ancestral portraits, jiebo #274 or “lifting off the 
silk” and jiebai #34 or “lifting off the white” became synonyms for posthumous por- 
traits.’ Sima Guang’s and other Neo-Confucians’ scruples about using posthumous 


36. The earliest known example is the above mentioned Song portrait painter He Chong from Suzhou, who 
in 1079 was commissioned to paint a posthumous portrait of Chen Chengsu (cf. page 12). A much later 
example is found in the History of the Qing dynasty, where it is recorded that the Yongzheng emperor 
(1723-1735) during his first year of reign ordered the court artist Mangguli #ax (1672-1736) to paint a 
posthumous portrait of his father, the kangxi emperor. By worshipping this portrait in his private palace 
Yongzheng sought to legitimate his right to the throne. See: Qing shi, Shizongxian huangdi shilu 
me ttemawmm , 40/21-22. 
37. Siggstedt, op.cit., p. 725. The portraits of living persons were usually painted when the subject was fifty 
or sixty years old. See Shin zoku kibun ###2% (Accounts of Qing dynasty customs), vol. I-13, (Edo, kansei 11 
(1799), vol. 12/6b. 
38. Ebrey, Chu Hsi’'s Family Rituals, p. 78. 
39. See for instance Qin Lingyuan ##: : Minjian huagong shiliao W0'm22:4 (Historical material of popular 
artisan painters), (Beijing, 1958), p.59, where the Chinese words jiebo and zhuiying i (“chase shadow”) are 
described as terms for posthumous portraits. 
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portraits in the funeral ritual had no practical consequences, for according to 
descriptions in Chinese novels as well as in several accounts by European writers, the 
custom continued right up to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Posthumous portraits were made in various ways. Usually a family would invite 
a portrait painter to the house immediately after a person’s death and ask him to 
draw a sketch of the deceased person’s face, as it is vividly described in the famous 
Ming novel Jin Ping Mei #848 (“The Golden Lotus” or “Flower in a Golden Vase”). 
In this novel we are told that when Vase, the beloved sixth wife of the main charac- 
ter Hsi-mén Ch’ing (Ximen Qing) had just died, Hsi-mén sent for the portrait 
painter Han: 
“Hsi-mén Ch’ing took the artist, Uncle Hua and the others to the death-chamber. The 
artist put aside the coverings and looked at the Lady of the Vase. Ying Po-chiieh said, ‘You 
will bear in mind that this is a face of an invalid. When she was in health, the lady’s face 
was rounder’ ... ‘I need not trouble you for instructions,’ the artist said, ‘ I think I know’ 
... Hsi-mén said, ‘If you can remember her, paint two portraits [jiebai“’], one full length 
and one half length. Then we can make our offerings before her picture.*' I will give you 
a roll of silk and ten taels of silver’.” When the sketch of Vase was finished, and Hsi-mén 
Qing and the women of the house had studied it thoroughly, the servant Tai An brought 
the sketch back to the artist, who waited in the outer court “and told the painter that the 
ladies thought the lips were too flat, the eyebrows not sufficiently arched and the left side 
of the forehead not high enough” (fig. 4).“” The painter immediately made the correc- 
tions and returned to his studio to paint the portraits on the basis of his sketch. 

This procedure is known from several novels and accounts over a long period 
and can be trusted. However, other accounts are more anecdotal, such as that of the 
sixteenth century essayist Gui Yougang B#@3¢ (1507-1571), who in his biographi- 
cal sketch of his late mother (Xian bi shi lite 4cHt 341% ) recollects that when she died 
in 1513, the family asked a painter to come and paint a portrait. They then sum- 
moned the two children who resembled the mother most, and told the painter: 
“From the nose up paint Yougang, and from the nose down paint the elder sister.” 

Another example is found in the novel Xingshi yinyuan zhuan BettaARe Ss by 
Pu Songlin #44 (1640-1715), who writes about the preparations for the funeral 
of a civil official and the farcial efforts of the son to persuade the portrait painter to 
render his deceased father as a more prominent person than he had actually been. 
After long discussions with the artist, “who was concerned about how to obtain resem- 
blance with the deceased and who claimed that the ‘joyful soul’ (xishen ### =the por- 
trait) should have the official rank the person had before his death, the son finally told 
him: ‘You don’t have to bother about likeness and unlikeness. You just paint him freely 
with a wide girth and a neat burning black (face) of a clown with a long beard and that’s 
it. We just want a good-looking picture. That's how we want his portrait to be.’ For 25 


40. Levy, André: Fleur en Fiol d’Or (Jin Ping Mei cihua). Texte Traduit, Présenté et Annoté. 1-2 (Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade, Gallimard, Paris, 1985), Vol. 2, p. 331 n4. 

41. According to Levy, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 333: “a suspendre pour les offrandes devant la catafalque’”. 

42. Egerton, Clement (Tranl.): The Golden Lotus. A Translation, from Chinese Original of the Novel Chin P'ing 
Mei. Vol. I-IV, (London, (1939) 1953), Vol.III, pp. 151-153. 

43. Gui Youguang m4 :“Xian bi shi ltie %4:408 (A biographical sketch of my late mother)”, in: 

Liang Rongre ##% & Qi Tiehen man : Gu jin wen xuan #x@ (Selection of old and new literature. (Taipei, 
1950). 
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taels of silver the painter drew three joyful (soul) portraits in the manner of the God of 
Literature, Wen Chan Dijun ... When (the paintings) were mounted and completed, 
they took the painting with the dragon robe and the putou headgear and placed it in front 
of the bier.... Although everybody reluctantly brought forth their offerings, they had seen 
Governor Chen return to his home (in anger) and that was very shameful”.“ 

For most families it was without a doubt an important and serious matter that 
the final portrait resembled the deceased as much as possible, for the painter very 
often had to make corrections or several new drafts before the sketch was accepted. 
Centuries later it was still customary for wealthy citizens in the Amoy (Xiamen) 
area to have portraits (da shou X# ) made of their deceased parents and very often 
the painters had to alter the sketch several times before the family could accept the 
likeness of the departed. Officials were portrayed in their official robes, while heads 
of families were rendered in the costume they wore when conducting the cere- 
monies within the family (taopao ##@). Women were either depicted in a formal 
attire, corresponding to their husbands’ chain of office or in their bridal gown and 
crown. The portrayed subjects were always rendered in a frontal pose and sitting in 
a very stiff manner, “which the Chinese consider the height of fashion and distinction”.*° 

The facial sketches were usually made just after a person had died, but accord- 
ing to one account written in the beginning of the twentieth century by a European, 
it was customary in some areas to have the portrait (yingxiang #& ) made while a 
person was dying. It has not been possible to verify this from other sources.“ 

Ancestral portraits were also made from secondary models. For instance, a fam- 
ily could commission a painter to copy the deceased person’s face from an album 
containing bust portraits painted of family members during their lifetime. 
Sometimes a face was simply cut out of the album and pasted on to the scroll, which 
was then finalised by a painter of costumes. The fact that the faces and the rest of 
the figure were often out of proportion indicates that the cut out faces were also 
pasted on to scrolls on which the dresses had already been painted.’ Ancestral por- 
traits with pasted heads (tie touzai ASHfF ) often occur on Qing dynasti paintings 
from the Shanxi province. On an eighteenth century ancestral portrait of three gen- 
erations from the southern part of the province, three of the faces (painted on paper 
and cut out) have been pasted on to the scroll, the rest were painted directly on the 
cloth. An examination by infrared reflectography has shown that there are no traces 
of paint under the pasted heads, which suggests that the three persons were still alive 
when the portrait was made, and only after their death were the faces pasted on to 


the scroll (fig. 5). 


44. This novel was written under the pseudonym: Xi Zhong-sheng “A+ : Xingshi ytyuan zhuan Bt 
(Taipei, 1986), Chapt. 18, pp. 244-248. I thank Professor Craig Clunas for drawing my attention to this novel. 
45. de Groot, op.cit. , vol. 1, Pl. II, p. 49 and pp. 113-114. 

46. Johnston, R.F.: Lion and Dragon in Northen China (New York, 1910), p. 279. 

47. Goepper, Roger: The Essence of Chinese Painting. (Boston, Massachusetts, 1963), p. 103. See also: Shan 
Guogiang "#4 :“Xiaoxiang hua leixing chu yi i##@m 1.8% ” (My view on the types of portrait painting). Gugong 
Bowuyuan Yuankan #*9975222741 (Palace Museum Journal), no. 4, (Beijing, 1990), pp. 11-23, p. 20. An example 
of a family album (“Album portraits of the Yao family”) is reproduced in: Vinograd, op. cit., fig. 2, p. 4. 
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Yet another way of making posthumous portraits was to ask the bereaved fami- 
ly to point out the deceased person’s eyes, nose, mouth etc. in so-called “pattern 
books”, so that the painter — just like today’s reconstructions in police matters — 
could compose a likeness of the departed.“ These “pattern books” are not described 
in detail, but books of a similar kind were used by portrait painters, who did not 
actually see the deceased person. They would bring along their “book of faces” in 
which the facial portraits of men and women were numbered, and the relatives of 
the departed would then point out the various features — the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth etc. — which resembled the deceased person’s face.“ 

Five leporello albums with a large number of coloured facial portraits of men and 
women are kept in the National Museum in Copenhagen and according to tradition 
they have been used in a similar way as the “books of faces” referred to above (see 
fig. 6).°° Whether or not this is the case, it seems certain that many of the sketches 
must have served as models for ancestral portraits. Three of the albums are equipped 
with wooden covers. They are all well organised with the sketches carefully cut out 
and pasted in page after page. One of these albums contains portraits of men only, 
another solely sketches of women, while the third album contains sketches of both 
men and women. On the wooden covers of the two first mentioned albums are 
remains of labels on which the text reads “Nan xiang lian pu” FARieH (Catalogue 
of facial portraits of men) and “Nii xiang lian pu” + (RiBR (Catalogue of facial por- 
traits of women), respectively. The three albums must have served as catalogues 
which both demonstrated the skill of the portrait painters to the customers and 
served as “books of faces”. The remaining two albums are very worn and appear to 
have been personal sketch books, as the painted faces are placed less systematically. 
They also contain several loosely drawn charcoal sketches (fig. 7). 

The two albums with portraits of women and men are clearly connected, and 
from an inscription in one of them we know that these albums derive from a por- 
trait studio in Hengshui county in the Hebei province. The sketches were apparent- 
ly painted by several painters, probably over several decades towards the end of the 
Qing dynasty.” In total, the albums contain more than one thousand individual faces 
painted on very thin paper, which gives a unique insight into the professional por- 
trait painters’ technique and working process. Nearly all sketches are rendered en 
face and the majority are painted with a limited use of contours and moderate shad- 
owing. A few are modelled in an almost photographic way, typical of some ancestral 
portraits from the beginning of the twentieth century.” Sometimes two or three 
sketches of the same person are pasted next to each other, and in several cases the 


48. Sullivan, Michael: The Meeting of Eastern and Western Art. From the Sixteenth Century to the Present Day. 
(London, 1973), pp. 65, According to Sullivan this method was also used for ancestral portraits painted while 
the person was still alive. 

49. Bredon, Juliet; Peking A Historical and Intimate Description of Its Chief Places of Interest. (Shanghai, 
(1922) 1931), p. 130. Quoted in: Kesner, op.cit., p. 8. 

50. These albums were probably bought in Beijing by the Danish telegraph manager Sophus Black, who 
lived in China from 1902 to 1931. (Mus.nos. B.4785, B.4879, B.4960 and B.5757- 5758). 

51. A Ming album with sketches of prominent men from the Zhejiang province is at Nanjing Museum. See: 
Cahill, James: The Painter’s Practice. How Artists Lived and Worked in Traditional China. (New York, 1994), p. 
90. 

52. Examples of such photographic ancestral portraits can be found in the Peitou-museum in Taiwan. See: 
Kao, Penly: Guide to Taiwan Folks Arts Museum. (Taiwan Folk Arts Museum in Peitou, Taipei, 1989), p. 28. 
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painter has added written corrections such as “the eyebrows are too low and the cheeks 
are too flat” — quite in line with the remarks expressed by the family in the Jin Ping 
Mei quoted above (fig. 8). 

The use of shadowing to create a three-dimensional effect and a higher degree 
of physical likeness with the portrayed began to find favour in China in the late Ming 
under the influence of Western art. The foreign technique was quickly adopted by 
the professional painters, who endeavoured to obtain absolute verisimilitude in the 
ancestral paintings. Long before this technique was introduced, however, a tenden- 
cy towards a verisimilar rendering of the face was discernible in formal Chinese por- 
traiture. For many centuries the Chinese portrait painters had been familiar with the 
old theories of physiognomy, the Art of Reading the Characteristics of the Face 
(xiangshu +84 ), which came to influence the Chinese view on human likeness and 
the painters’ effort to create a three-dimensional effect in the rendering of faces. 
Xiangshu is a prophecy based on the theory that the human appearence - especial- 
ly the features of the head and the relationship between the convex and concave 
parts of the face — reveals a person’s character and predestinates his fate in terms of 
i.a. prosperity and success as well as important events in his life.* 

Originally, formal portraits were painted in toto by one painter only, but from 
the late Ming dynasty and onwards these portraits were the result of a collaboration 
between two painters, viz. the portrait painter who painted the face, and a painter 
who specialized in costumes and background (fig. 9). The participation of two 
painters is evident in many of these paintings, as the individual faces are painted in 
a realistic three-dimensional manner, while the body of the “sitter” is often rendered 
in a very flat and mechanical way. The explanation is probably that physiognomy 
mainly focused on the face.* 

Multi-generation ancestral portraits with several persons depicted in the same 
painting were often, if not always, prepared by the use of stencils for the making of 
an outline on the basis of which the individual facial features were painted.” In view 
of the fact that the professional portrait painters were constantly commissioned to 
paint portraits of individuals, it lays near at hand to suggest that stencils were used 
from one portrait to the other. 

The outline of the portrait could for instance be made by the pounce method 
(fenben #}2 or “powder copy”) by which fine powder, often made from charcoal, is 
patted through small holes in a stencil and hereby leaves dotted outlines on the pic- 
ture plan. This technique has been known in China since the Tang dynasty and was 
commonly used for copying of religious figures or figure groups.” 


53. Siggstedt, op.cit., pp. 723-725 and pp. 740-741. For a Qing dynasty handbook for portrait painters see: 
Contag, V.: “Das Mallehrbuch fiir Personenmalerie des Chieh-tzu-yiian”. T’oung Pao, vol. XXXIII, Livr. 1, 
(Leiden, 1937), pp. 15-90. 

54. Li Kuo-an, op.cit., p. 157. 

55. Siggstedt, op.cit., p. 741. 

56. Ebert, Jorinde: “Drei Generationen auf einem chinesischen Ahnenportrat der Religionskundlichen 
Sammlung Marburg”. I: Kraatz, Martin et al (Hrsg.): Das Bildnis in der Kunst des Orients. (Franz Steiner 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1990), pp. 269-288, see p. 275. 

57. See Fraser, Sarah E.: “Régimes of Production. The Use of Pounces in Temple Constructions”. 
Orientations, (November 1996), pp. 60-69, and Cahill, op. cit., p.91. For painters working with modules see: 
Ledderose, Lothar: “Module and Mass Production”, International Colloquium on Chinese Art History, 1991. 
Proceedings. Painting and Calligraphy, Part 2. (National Palace Museum, Taipei, 1992), pp. 821-847, see p. 
834-835. 
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Ancestral portraits were sometimes made several generations after the person 
had died; for instance in connection with the restoration of family temples, when 
ancestral portraits which were worn out over the years could be recopied and por- 
traits of important distant ancestors could be painted on the basis of old sketches and 
descriptions.* If such material was not at hand, oral tradition or poetic imagination 
could be resorted to. In these cases the physical likeness was less important than the 
symbolic and almost divine meaning of the prominent distant ancestors from the 
point of view of their descendants.” 

According to the novels Jing Ping Mei and Xiangshi yinyuan zhuan quoted 
above, a portrait painter in the late Ming and early Qing periods was paid a role of 
silk and ten taels or ounces of silver for two portraits and 25 taels for three portraits. 
Although it is difficult to establish the actual purchasing power of these amounts at 
that time, it is beyond doubt that only wealthy families could afford having portraits 
made of their deceased. Poor people would have to do without or as an alternative 
buy a woodblock print with a standardized couple of “ancestors” depicted on each 
side of an offering table on which was placed a large spirit-tablet with the inscrip- 
tion “Three generations of the same family” (Sandai zongging =f{\ i338 ). Such paper 
prints could be purchased for a small amount of money at the Chinese New Year 
(fig. 10).° More elaborate pre-printed or painted “ancestral halls” (jizuzongpu #48553# or 
literally “to perform rites in honour of ancestors — register”) were usually mounted 
as a scroll. They might contain a sort of pedigree or diagram of spirit-tablets, which 
was gradually filled in with the names of deceased family members. When the scroll 
hung on the wall and a table with offerings was placed in front, it served as the poor 
family’s hall of ancestors (fig. 11).°' A third example of standardized ancestor por- 
traits which could be bought at a reasonable price, were small painted wooden 
plaques, on which a single ancestor or a couple of ancestors were loosely sketched. 
This type is known from the boat people in Aberdeen, Hong Kong, and a few exam- 
ples can be seen at the Vatican Museum in Rome.” 

By the end of the Qing dynasty photographs of deceased persons began to 
supersede the use of painted portraits. Today a photo of the departed is still being 
used at traditional Chinese funerals; it is placed behind the temporary spirit-tablet 
on the offering table in front of the coffin, later carried in front of the funeral pro- 
cession and finally placed next to the family altar at home (fig. 12-13). However, the 
making of painted portraits for funerals and later remembrance has never ceased. In 
Taiwan many elderly people have a formal portrait painted (often copied from a 


58. For an example of the recopying of ancestral portraits in 1819 see: Ching, Frank: Ancestors. 900 Years in 
the Life of a Chinese Family. (New York, 1998), pp. 480 nl. 

59. In the ancestral temple of the Chen clan in Tainan, Taiwan, both the statue and the painted portrait of 
the founder of the family branch, Zheng chenggong (Koxinga) wx) (1624-1662), are of recent date. The 
statue has an unmistakable resemblance with statues of Guandi, the God of War. 

60. Wang Shucun: Paper Joss. Deity Worship Through Folk Prints. (Beijing, 1992), pl. 124, p. 125. 

61. See: Pan Lusheng #a# (ed.); Zhongguo minjian meishu quanji »aazman2e (A Collection of China’s Folk 
Art), vol. 1, (Shandong Friendship Press, 1993), pp. 210-216. 
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Jinnan). (Beijing, 1987). 
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photo) for this purpose, and professional portrait painters are still commissioned to 
paint posthumous portraits or charcoal drawings of recently deceased persons from 
the official photo in the passport of the dear departed (fig. 14).° 


IV. The Ritual Use of the Ancestral Portraits: 


From the relatively sparce information spanning one thousand years, it is only pos- 
sible to have a limited insight into the ritual use of ancestral portraits; this is more 
so if regional and social differences in a country as large as China are also taken into 
account. If as suggested above, the early use of ancestral portraits corresponded to 
the ritual use of the portraits of Buddhist abbots during the Song period, a well 
established practise seems to have prevailed over the centuries. 

This practise included that an ancestral portrait was hung by the coffin during 
the funeral rituals, which usually took place in the main hall (dating XM) of the 
deceased person’s home. To all appearances it served the same purpose as the tem- 
porary spirit-tablet (hunbo 3 ) as a repository for the departed person’s spirit, and 
as such the portrait was associated with his soul.” Since early times the Chinese have 
distinguished between two aspects of the human soul: the earthly or the animal soul 
(po #% ) belonging to the yin aspect and the spiritual soul (hun 3%) associated with 
the yang aspects. When a person passed away the po soul was believed to stay with 
the body and linger in the grave for some time while the hun soul, which bestows 
personality upon human beings, was tranformed into a heavenly spirit (shen ##). 
During worship this ancestral spirit was present in a written wooden tablet, the 
ancestor’s permanent spirit-tablet (shenzhu #1), and it would confer blessings 
upon the living, provided it received proper sacrifices conducted by the male 
descendants.” 

As temporary seat for the spirit the ancestral portrait had the same function as 
the soul-cloth, which Sima Guang in the eleventh century gave preference as the 
seat of the deceased person’s spirit from the moment the coffin had been nailed 
down until after the interment when the wooden tablet had been inscribed.’ The 
close connection between the ancestral portraits and the hun-soul is clearly con- 
firmed by the early Song custom of painting a portrait of the dead person on the 
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Watson, James L. and Rawski, Evelyn S. (ed.): Death Ritual in Late Imperial China. (University of California 
Press, 1988), pp. 37-70, see p.42. 
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back of the soul-cloth, and — as noted by Sima Guang- “the custom for some people to 
use caps, hats, clothes, and shoes, to embellish the portrait to look like a person”. In the 
Song period, supposedly the ancestral portraits were sometimes used instead of the 
soul-cloth and in some cases even instead of the spirit-tablet. Especially in the latter 
case, Neo-Confucians protested emphatically and would not compromise.” One of 
them, Cheng Yi #& (1033-1107), stated that “if only one hair is not correctly ren- 
dered, the sacrifice will be for another man, which is most inconvenient”.”” However, sev- 
eral later writers defended the ritual use of ancestral portraits, like Xu 
Qianxue ##Z% (1631-1694), who did not find it less canonical to use a portrait 
than using a piece of cloth to represent the soul.” 

From Cheng Yi’s argumentation it appears that unless the portrait resembled 
the dead person in every single detail, it could not serve as a seat for the departed 
person’s spirit. This may well explain why so many Chinese preferred to have their 
funeral portrait painted almost immediately after their death, as in this case the most 
faithful likeness could be obtained. If that was achieved the hun-soul when leaving 
the body did not hesitate to take seat in the portrait, and the descendants had no rea- 
son to fear that their offering would reach the spirit of another person. The demand 
for verisimilitude thus rose from the function of the ancestral portraits; “if the por- 
trait convincingly captured the likeness of the ancestor, it became the ancestor during the 
rites in the ancestor hall. Realism, down to the slightest detail, was therefore a pre-con- 
dition for the use of ancestral portraits in these rites”.” 

Still, during the funeral rituals in the main hall, which could last for several 
weeks, the soul-cloth or temporary spirit-tablet was always the most important 
repository for the deceased person’s spirit, and unlike the portrait it could not be left 
out of the ceremony. According to the Jiali, the soul-cloth was treated just as if it 
was the deceased. At night it was laid on a so-called soul-bed (lingchuang SKK ) next 
to the coffin. In the morning when the mourners entered the hall to wail, utensils 
for the toilet was set beside the bed. The soul-cloth was then taken to the soul-seat 
(lingzuo #22 ) in front of the coffin. According to Ming illustrations of funeral halls 
and later descriptions, the soul-seat was a chair placed behind the offering table (fig. 
15b, (e).” When placed on the soul-seat, the deceased person’s spirit in the soul- 
cloth was offered vegetables, fruit and dried meat. Incense was burned and wine was 
poured. The spirit was further offered food at mealtimes, and in the evening when 
the family returned to make a sacrifice the soul-cloth was brought back on the soul- 
bed.” 

The ancestral portrait was carried in the last section of the funeral procession. 
Whenever possible, the Chinese have always spent large amounts of money on their 
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70. Ibid. and Ebrey, Confucianism and Family Rituals in Imperial China., p. 62. 

71. Ebrey, Chu Hsi’s Family Rituals., p. 78 n38 

72. Siggstedt, op.cit., p. 724. 

73. The location of the soul cloth on the chair largely corresponds to the place where the photograph of 
the deceased person and the temporary spirit tablet, now made of paper, are located in present day funeral 
halls in Taiwan. At least since the Ming dynasty, it has been common to place a pair of shoes on the foot-stool 
or under the table. See for instance Ebrey, op.cit., p.78 n38; Doolittle, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 177 and Day, Clarence 
Burton: Chinese Peasant Cults. ((Before 1945), reprint New York, 1969), p. 102. 

74. Ebrey, op.cit. p. 77f. 
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parents’ funeral, which is not only considered a manifestation of filial piety, but also 
adds greatly to the prestige of the family; and if the deceased come from a wealthy 
family, the funeral procession can be very long. De Groot describes one such mag- 
nificient procession in the end of the nineteenth century: 

After the large number of hired people, who threw “spirit money” (currency in 
the other world), carried lanterns, canopies and banners, played music and trans- 
ported all the funeral gifts, followed the second section of the procession which 
included the spirit of the deceased, the catafalque and the mourners (fig. 16). At the 
head of this section was carried a minor pavillion with the wooden tablet (which had 
not yet been inscribed) and after that came the “sedan chair of the hun-soul” (hun- 
jiao 38%% ), inside which the portrait was suspended behind the temporary tablet 
(fig. 17). Then followed among other things the important soul-banner (lingjing Sti 
) with the name, rank, title, and data of the deceased, in some cases also the names 
of the bereaved, and finally the catafalque accompanied by the mourners.” 

The description of this large procession towards the end of the 19th century cor- 
responds in the main to the much simpler funeral procession prescribed by Zhu Xi 
in the twelfth century.” According to the latter, the soul-cloth — and with that prob- 
ably also the ancestral portrait if any such was used — should be carried in the soul 
carriage (lingche #£Hi) after an inscribed banner with the departed person’s name 
and title. Finally, the soul carriage was followed by the coffin and the mourners. (A 
similar sequence can be seen on illustrations in various Ming editions of the Jiali, fig. 
18). When the body had been buried and the hun spirit had been ritually transferred 
to the wooden tablet, the procession returned to the home of the departed.” The 
ancestral portrait was hung on the side walls of the main hall, often next to the por- 
traits of other recently departed members of the family. In some cases, however, the 
portrait was transferred to the ancestral temple of the clan.” 

The longest period of mourning was that of a son for his father, which lasted for 
27 month; special sacrifices were held on the first and second anniversary of the 
demise (fig. 19). On the second anniversary, the dead was believed to change status 
and truly become an ancestor, and by then the spirit-tablet would be permanently 
installed in the ancestral shrine.” Three months later a third offering would take 
place to mark the end of the mourning period. 

The ancestral shrine (jiamiao 2#8) was often a room in the house, which was 
divided into two areas by curtains or doors. The inner area contained tables for the 
spirit-tablets, offerings and incense, while the outer area was reserved for family 
members attending the rituals. Some clans had a separate ancestral temple. In large 


75. de Groot, op.cit. vol. 1, p. 152fFf 

76. Ebrey, op.cit., pp. 114-115: The funeral procession prescribed by Zhu Xi included: Demon-quellers, 
grave goods, lower-world furnishings, and a container and jars for offerings (wine and meat), all of which were 
carried on a platform. Then followed the inscribed banner, the soul carriage (containing the soul-cloth and 
incense) and finally the catafalque. It is not specified where the permanent spirit-tablet was carried. In Zhu 
Xi's desciption the soul-banner is called the “inscribed banner” (mingjing #* ). 

77. After the interment the soul-cloth was buried. Ebrey, op.cit., p. 130. 

78. Gulik , R.H. van: Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by the Connoisseur. (Roma, 1958), p. 18. (According to 
van Gulik portraits of recently deceased were called mingxiang ** ). De Groot, op.cit. vol. 1, p. 114. 

79. Ebrey, op.cit., p. xxiii. If the deceased was the oldest son in the male line, the tablet of his great-great- 
grandfather would often be removed and the latter would enter among the distant ancestors, usually repre- 
sented by a common spirit tablet. 
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houses the ancestral hall (zuxian tang *45¢f ) was a special room located in the 
compound. In smaller houses the altar was placed against the back wall in the main 
hall, while many poor families had to make do with a shelf on which the tablets were 
placed.” Usuallly four generations of ancestors were worshipped in the ancestral 
shrine and when the spirit-tablets were laid out for the collective offerings, they 
were arranged according to seniority. Simple offerings alternated with complex sacri- 
fices and the rituals were precided over by the oldest son, although for some major 
sacrifices a priest or a “master of ceremonies” was called in to assist.*’ Individual 
ancestors received offerings on their birthday and on the anniversary of their death. 
Collective sacrifices to the ancestors were made at least on the first and fifteenth day 
of the lunar month, on special holidays and during the major festivals throughout 
the year. 

Offerings for the ancestors were also made at the graves, e.g. on New Year’s Eve 
and on the three “Festivals for the Dead”. On the Qingming Festival in spring, the 
families visited the tombs to sweep the graves and put the mounds into shape after 
the winter; the dead were offered various dishes of food. On the Buddhist feasts of 
the souls (yulanpenhui %:W2#®), the Ghost Festival or Autumn Sacrifice for all 
Souls, on the fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month paper models of houses, fur- 
niture, dresses and many other necessities dedicated to the dead were burned at the 
graves and a sacrifice was made in the ancestral shrine. On the last Festival of the 
Dead, the so-called “Sending the winter dress” (song hanyi 12% ) on the first day 
of the tenth month, the family burned paper clothes for the spirits at the graves.” 

The ancestral portraits were displayed in the hall during the major festivals 
when special food was prepared for the offerings to the ancestors (fig. 20). According 
to the local gazetteers and many writers, the ancestral portraits were taken out and 
displayed on New Year’s Eve (in some areas on New Year’s Day) and taken down 
again on the eighteenth (or alternatively already on the fifteenth) day of the first 
month. As the last of many ceremonies on New Year’s Eve, a sacrifice was made to 
the ancestors and during the entire festival, which lasted for two weeks and termi- 
nated with the Lantern Festival (dengjie #87 ) by full moon at the fifteenth day of 
the first month, the ancestors’ spirits remained in the house and were served food 
and drink daily.” 

The display of the ancestral portraits at the Autumn Sacrifice for all Souls was 
probably less common than during the Chinese New Year; at any rate it is seldom 
mentioned by writers and the local gazetteers.* However, by the mid-nineteenth 
century Justus Doolittle was invited to see one of the largest ancestral temples in the 
city of Fuzhou during the preparation for this festival. In the primary hall of the tem- 


80. Ebrey, op.cit., p. xxiv. Van Gulik, op.cit., pp. 16-18. 

81. As only the oldest male descendant of a given ancestor was supposed to precide over the sacrifices, it 
was important to produce sons to sustain the ancestral worship of the family. If a married couple had no sons, 
a son was usually adopted into the family. 

82. Naquin, op.cit. p. 45. Eberhard, Wolfram: Chinese Festivals. (London and New York, 1958), pp. 115f, 
pp.129ff and p. 135ff. 

83. Eberhard, op.cit., p. 41-42. See also Bredon, Juliet and Mitrophanow, Igor: The Moon Year. A Record of 
Chinese Customs and Festivals. ((Shanghai, 1927), reprint Taipei, 1972), p. 104-105. 

84. In the local gazetteers one of the earliest references to ancestral portraits displayed during the yulan- 
penhui is from the Province of Fujian dated 1693. Ding Shiliang r#a , op.cit., Huadong juan, xia ##«. * (East 
China), p. 1240. 
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ple, the spirit-tablets were placed in a large niche at the end of the room. In front 
was an altar table with a censer, two flower vases and a pair of candlesticks. On each 
side were two smaller tables meant for the sacrificial pig and kid, and along the side 
walls tables for candlesticks and utensils together with large ancestral portraits. The 
hall also contained two censers, one for incense and a large one for burning offers of 
mock-money and silk to the ancestral spirits.® 


V. The Late Ming or Ming Style Ancestral Portraits in 
Scandinavian Museums: 


The number of Chinese ancestral portraits in Scandinavian museums is relatively 
modest. Most of them stem from the Qing dynasty and cover the whole period from 
the late seventeenth century to the end of the dynasty, but among them are also 
eight Ming or Ming-style ancestral portraits: Four in the National Museum of 
Denmark and four in The Museum of Far Eastern Art in Stockholm. These portraits 
were all bought in Beijing between 1902 and 1935, and as will appear from the fol- 
lowing analysis, they all seem to have been made in North China. The investigation 
has mainly concentrated on the Copenhagen portraits; the paintings and their com- 
position have been examined and compared with related ancestral portraits in other 
collections to arrive at a probable dating. Further, the contents of the portraits in 
form of dresses, textiles and various other objects have been closely investigated and 
compared with excavated items and objects otherwise datable. First “the portrait of 
Lady Li” will be described in detail as this painting has proved to be especially help- 
ful as a frame of reference for determining the date and origin of the other portraits. 


1. The portrait of Lady Li. 


The most interesting of the Copenhagen Ming ancestral portraits was purchased by 
a Danish collector, Sophus Black (1882-1960), who was employed by the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company in China from 1902 to 1931.* It shows an elderly 
woman depicted en face and sitting in a folding chair with footstool (jiayi 3€#f ) and 
with a colourful brocade cover over the back of the chair (fig. 21)... She is dressed 
in a voluminous Ming costume with her hands and feet hidden as was customary for 
women on formal occasions. Behind — at her right-hand side — stands a young female 
servant turned a bit towards the woman and holding a box and a white scarf in her 
hands. On the other side is placed an incense stand (xiangji #/L), which like the 
chair and the footstool is lacquered with inlays of mother-of-pearl. On the incense 
stand are placed two spirit-tablets (shenzhu ##= ), two vases with flowers and a 
censer with a gilin RUBE on the lid. The whole set-up is placed on a hand-knotted 
carpet against a plain background. The portrait appears rather flat and static, and 


85. Doolittle, op.cit., Vol. I, s. 230fFf. 

86. Cedergreen Beck (Red.): Dansk biografisk leksikon, Andet bind (Kabenhavn, 1979), p. 210. More than 
400 objects from Sophus Black’s collection are now kept in the National Museum of Denmark. The collec- 
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only the life-like face of the lady and a faint smoke ascending from the incense burn- 
er add a touch of atmosphere to the painting. As is often seen in Chinese ancestral 
portraits, the lady has no eye contact with the viewer, but a distant look in her eyes 
as if lost in thoughts. 


The material. 


The portrait is painted on silk by the use of ink, opaque colours and gold. All out- 
lines and details are carefully drawn and the colours are applied without washes, 
which contributes to the decorative character of the painting. The face is undoubt- 
edly painted by an individual portrait painter, who has rendered the woman’s facial 
features and wrinkles with fine lines and without the use of shadowing. The paint- 
ing measures 166 cm by 102 cm, and it is mounted on an almost three meter long 
hanging scroll (huazhou ##t ) of the typical yunchen 2% type (i.e. “mounted [with 
thin silk] with a cloud pattern”), (fig. 22)." The silk painting and the so-called “poet- 
ry hall” (shitang ##3£) inserted above are framed with broad strips of white cloud- 
patterned silk damask (sibian 2444 or “four borders”) and above and beneath this 
frame, the scroll is covered with blue cloud-patterned silk damask (tian X or “heav- 
en” and di or “earth” #4 , respectively). The “poetry hall”, a sheet of paper decorated 
with small pieces of gold leaves and intended to be inscribed, has been left blank. 

The back of the scroll is covered with strong paper and has a piece of golden silk 
— the so-called baoshou #1 or “wrapped head” silk - pasted on the upper part (fig. 
23). The baoshou silk is decorated with a woven pattern of dragon roundels alter- 
nating with clouds and flower sprays and is of particular interest because the design 
corresponds almost exactly to the pattern found on a piece of silk brocade excavat- 
ed from the tomb of the Qing prince Guo Qinwang, who died in 1738.” The expla- 
nation for this seemingly late dating of the baoshou silk appears from the inscription 
on the scroll label: Yuan zu. Qianlong sannian qiyue chong biao. Xi yuan 

SSH. Re = 4F-C A EBC , “Distant ancestor. Remounted Qianlong 3rd year, 7th 
month . Western Hall.” This dating corresponds to the period between August 1 5th 
and September 13th, 1738. As for the “Western hall”, we can only guess that it refers 
to the hall of the family temple, in which the portrait of this “distant ancestor” was 
kept at the time it was remounted. 

The painting is somewhat damaged by a series of damp spots running down the 
left side of the portrait; also the silk in the lady’s face is slightly detached. The regu- 
larity by which the damp spots occur clearly shows that the painting was damaged 
while it was rolled up, and as the spots do not occur on the back side, the damage 
must have happened before the remounting. A trans-illumination of the scroll has 
shown that the painting was strengthed by many strips and sheets of paper inserted 
between the silk and the back side paper (fig. 24). As discussed above, ancestral por- 
traits were sometimes re-copied, but as this portrait must already have been well of 


88. Cf. Gulik, op.cit., pp. 62-67 and fig. 30. van Gulik mentions several Chinese terms for the various parts 
of a mounting. 

89. Hughes, Lindsay: “The Kuo Ch’in Wang brocades”. Gazette des Beaux-arts, Ser.6, X XVII (Paris, 1945), 
p. 65-82. See also Simons, Pauline: Chinese Patterned Silk. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. (New York , 
1949), fig. 43, p. 34. 
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age when it was remounted in 1738, there is no reason to believe that it is not an 
original. 


The composition and the “perspective” construction. 


Like other paintings of ancestors from the middle of the Ming Dynasty and onwards, 
the portrait is composed symmetrically around the central axis and it is based on a 
large triangle which invests the picture with gravity and tranquillity. The balance is 
further stabilized by vertical lines running down through the servant, the foldings in 
the lady’s skirt, the spirit-tablets and the table legs. In preparing the portrait, the 
painter must have made use of a regular grid of vertical and horizontal lines as well 
as circles. Fig. 25 shows a drawing in which the lady fits beautifully into a large cir- 
cle which has its center excactly in the middle of the painting and defines the motif 
upwards. A smaller concentric circle surrounds her upper garment and another 
minor circle can be drawn above, following the position of her arms and bringing 
focus on the large insignia badge and her face. As similar compositional skeletons can 
be found in many other Ming ancestral portraits, it seems obvious that the profes- 
sional painters made use of stencils. The portrait has been examined by infrared 
reflectography which did not reveal any traces of outlines under the paint, but this 
does not exclude the possibility that outlines have been used, as for instance char- 
coal easily disappears when overpainted.” 

Another feature which appears from the comparison between this portrait and 
other formal portraits from the second half of the Ming dynasty is the combination 
of various styles of perspective: In the upper part of the portraits the vanishing point 
is in the middle behind “the sitter’, while in the lower part the lines in chairs and 
tables run towards a point beyond the upper left corner in portraits of women, and 
towards the upper right corner in portraits of men (fig. 34-35 and fig. 38). In this 
way the portrayed women are turned slightly to the right and the portrayed men 
slightly to the left — as seen from the viewer. This feature is very likely a reminiscense 
of the earlier tradition of depicting “the sitter” in a three-quarter pose and is proba- 
bly due to the ritual use of the ancestral portraits, especially during the great festi- 
vals when the paintings of women were hung to the left and paintings of men to the 
right side of the altar. In this way all the ancestors would be turned slightly towards 
the focus of the ceremony, the spirit-tablets on the altar table (cf. fig. 20). It should 
be noted that the right side of the tabletop in this ancestral portrait has a distinctly 
more vertical direction, which may be a deliberate distortion with the purpose of 
focusing on the spirit-tablets by tilting the tabletop forwards towards the viewer. 
The professional painter’s attempt to create an illusion of depth in the portrait does 
not include the carpet, which — apart from a small inclination in the left side of this 
portrait — is painted with straight vertical and horizontal lines. To a Western eye it 
does not fit naturally under the furniture, but it gives the effect of lifting “the sitter” 
upwards to an almost elevated position. 


90. IR-examinitions of the Ming ancestral portraits in the National Museum of Denmark have been carried 
out in cooperation with Karin Vestergaard, the Department of Conservation. 
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The contents. 


The painstaking rendering of every detail in this ancestral portrait suggests that it 
was very important for the person who commissioned the portrait to have every- 
thing painted as correctly as possible, probably to emphasize the high social status 
of the portrayed lady. As will appear from the following, many of the depicted object 
and details can be identified from illustrations in books and from objects excavated 
or handed down from the Ming period. 


The costume: 


Since the Zhou dynasty (a. 1050-256 BC) Chinese rulers have laid down regulations 
governing the style of dresses to be worn on various occasions and by different class- 
es of society.” In line with this tradition, new regulations for the Ming dresses were 
decreed during the reign of the Hongwu-emperor (1368-1398), the first emperor 
of the dynasty. In 1391, precise costume regulations were established and as appears 
from the 1587-edition of Da ming hui dian K5A@ 5 (Statutes of the Ming Dynasty) 
only a few changes were made during the dynasty. On the basis of these regulations, 
the social position of the portrayed lady and the rank of her husband can be deter- 
mined. 

In contrast to the close-fitting Mongol robes of the previous Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368), the Ming dresses became much wider and were to a large extent based 
on the styles of the earlier Chinese dynasties. As a major costume innovation, 
insignia badges (puzi ##-F ) or so-called “mandarin squares” were introduced to 
denote the ranks of nobles and officials. The embroidered or tapestry-woven badges 
were worn on the chest and the back of the formal cloud-patterned pao #4 coat, 
which was cut with a plain round neck and a side-fastening opening, very similar to 
the long jacket worn by the lady in the ancestral portrait.”? On formal occasions 
wives of noblemen and officials wore such pao-like robes with wide sleeves (cf. fig. 
43) or a long jacket and a full, pleated skirt. Attached to their robes or jackets was 
the insignia badge indicating the rank of their husbands.” 

The insignia on the lady’s chest seems to be a tapestry (kesi M% ) badge. It is 
decorated with a fabulous animal with open mouth and fiery eyes on a background 
of clouds in various colours (fig. 26a). As the creature is scaly and has two horns it 
could be either a gilin or a baize H# . The main difference is that a qgilin has hoofs 


91. Garrett, Valery M.: Chinese Clothing. An Illustrated Guide. (Oxford University Press, 1994), p. xiii. Zhou 
Xun & Gao Chunming: Fiinftausend Jahre Chinesische Mode. (Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, Tiibingen, 1985), pp. 
12-13. 

92. Since the Chinese antiquity the pao — a kind of kimono with wide sleeves — has been worn as formal 
dress and after an interval under the Mongolian rulers, the pao was reintroduced by the first Ming emperor. 
Vollmer, John E: In the Presence of the Dragon Throne. (Toronto, 1977), p. 21. Zhou Xun & Gao Chunming, 
op. cit., p. 152, fig. 154. Chinese silk damask with patterns of “drifting clouds” reached its peak in the volu- 
minous robes of scholars and officials during the Ming dynasty. In the lady’s jacket the clouds are linked 
together diagonally in the so-called neyi yun mes pattern. Simons, op.cit. p. 31 and Gao Hanyu «ax (ed.): 
Zhongguo lidai zhiran xiu tulu v@emeame (Chinese patterns through the ages), (Hong Kong, 1986), pl. 90. 
Zhou Xibao mste : Zhongguo gudai fushi shi vas“um2 (The history of old Chinese costumes). (Taipei, 1989), 
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93. Cammann, Schuyler van: “Chinese Mandarin Squares”, The University Museum Bulletin, (University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), June, 1953., pp. 5-73, and Garrett, op.cit., p. 21 ff. 
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and a baize has paws with claws.” The creature’s legs are not visible here, but by 
comparing its dragon-like head with the badges illustated in the late Ming ency- 
clopzedia Sancai tuhui =A W®@ and the Da Ming hui dian, it can be identified as a 
qilin (fig. 26b).° In early Ming qilin insignia badges were worn by noblemen only, 
but after a minor revision of the costume regulations in the yingtai period 
(1450-1456) qilin robes and badges were also carried by the imperial bodyguard.” 
In the same period it became customary to present gilin robes as a special award to 
civil officials of the second upper rank.” This means that the woman depicted on 
this ancestral portrait must have been married either to a nobleman, a member of 
the emperor’s bodyguard, or an official who had been awarded a gilin robe for his 
merits. 


The spirit-tablets: 


The identity of the portrayed woman’s husband can be deduced from the inscrip- 
tions on the two spirit-tablets (fig. 27). The left tablet reads: B4 B/N ABE 
xiankao Jinchuan fujun shenzhu or “The spirit-tablet of His Honour, our deceased 
father Jinchuan” and the right: Bat RMA xianbi Li shi ruren shenzhu or “The 
spirit-tablet of Lady Li, our deceased mother”.* The name Jinchuan on the left 
tablet must be the deceased father’s hao.” Three persons with this hao can be iden- 
tified, but only one of them lived during the Ming dynasty and this person was a 
high-ranking government official named Liu Dongxing 3/3 (1538-1601), who 
according to his biography was actually married to a Mrs. Li, i.e. Li Leifeng = R#t 
(1536-1608). 

If the spirit-tablets represent Liu Donxing and his wife the question remains, 
who is the lady in the painting? The inscriptions “Our deceased father...” and “Our 
deceased mother...” suggest that it must have been their daughter. But this cannot 
be, as Chinese women upon marriage always moved to the home of their husbands, 
and if they gave birth to a son they were later worshipped as an ancestor in the hus- 
band’s family. And it cannot be their daugther-in-law, as Liu Dongxing and Li 
Leifeng had only one son, Liu Yongxiang #944 , who did not make a career which 
qualified him — and his wife — to carry a qilin on their robes. Thus the right-hand spir- 
it-tablet must refer directly to “the sitter” and the painting must be a portrait of Li 
Leifeng. 


94. Cammann, “Chinese Mandarin Squares”, p. 22. 

95. Illustrations of the Ming insignia badges are found in the encyclopedia Sancai tuhui =m of 1585 
(reprint Taipei, 1973), Vol. 4, pp. 1539-1541 and Da ming hui dian xs" of 1587 (reprint Taipei, 1963), Vol. 
2, pp. 1059-1064. An embroidered fifteenth century qilin badge is illustrated in: Garrett, op.cit., pl. 8. 

96. Da Ming hui dian, p. 1058. Both the qilin and the baize were used as emblems of rank by dukes (gong « ), 
marquises (hou # ), earls (bo : ) and sons-in-law of the emperor (fuma «:, ).Illustrations of the imperial body- 
guard (finyi wei #~a , lit. “embroidered-uniform guard unit”) can be seen in: Garrett, op.cit., pl. 3 and pl. 5. 

97. Mingshi. Qing Zhang Tingyu deng zhuan wax. . (Beijing, 1974), vol. 6, p. 1640. 
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Liu Dongxing and Li Leifeng both came from the Qinshui #/7K county in the 
southern part of the Shanxi province and the course of their lives — as recorded on 
their epitaphs — can be found in the local accounts from the Shanxi province. The 
career of Liu Dongxing is also described in the Mingshi 44, the History of the 
Ming Dynasty.'” From these sources it appears that Liu Dongxing reached the top 
of his career in 1588. Having conducted the reconstruction of the Grand Canal after 
a big flood he was appointed Superintendent of the Grand Canal and of Grain 
Transport (zongli hecao #22404 ) with the title of Minister of Works (gong bu shang- 
shu #8) and Right Censor-in-Chief (you duyushi H#@ £ ). It cannot be veri- 
fied whether he also received a gilin robe for his efforts, but considering his merits, 
his high status and influence, it is far from impossible. This assumption is strongly 
supported by the fact that according to the Mingshi, civil officials of second upper 
rank who had distinguished themselves could be awarded the gilin robe. As Minister 
of Works and Right Censor-in-Chief Liu Dongxing was a civil official of second 
upper rank.'” 

Most likely the son had the portrait made after Lady Li’s death, perhaps as a 
pendant to a portrait of his deceased father and in respect of both parents he had the 
spirit-tablets depicted. If the portrait represents Li Leifeng it must have been made 
in 1608, when she passed away. At that time she was 73 (Chinese 74) years old and 
had been a widow for seven years. (For a further description of the lives of Liu 
Dongxing and Li Leifeng, see Appendix 1). 

In addition to this, a dating to the time around 1600 seems justified when 
analysing textile patterns, jewels, vases and other objects depicted in the portrait. A 
characteristic Ming “fringe pattern” made up by pearls and auspicious symbols and 
with large tassels and castagnet-like ornaments at the ends can be seen in the lower 
part of both the lady’s and the attendant’s skirts (fig. 21). This fringe pattern has 
been found on a skirt excavated from a Ming tomb in the province of Jiangsu.'” And 
in a conventionalized version it appears on a sixteenth century piece of silk which is 
preserved in Japan and said to have been used in tea ceremonies by the famous tea 
master Sen no Rikyu (1522-1591), (fig. 28b).'“ An interesting feature of the fringe 
pattern in the attendant’s skirt is that this part of the skirt looks just as if is was made 
of velvet, which in all likelihood was not commonly made by the Chinese them- 
selves until about 1580.'® If so, the portrait was hardly made before the end of the 
sixteenth century. 


101. “Liu sikong yuanpei Li shuren muzhiming sazxe*ese# (The epitaph of Li Shuren, the wife of Liu, 
the Minister of Works ” in: Dabi Shan fangji x#ums (Collection of accounts from Dabi Shan), 98/9; “Ji zonghe 
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115/21;” Zi shan dafu gongbu shangshu jian douchayuan you fu douyushi Liu gong muzhiming 
ROKKLEkeReeRERenennme (The inscription on Liu Dongxing’s epitaph) in: Fusu Shan fang ji anus 
(Collection of accounts from Fusu Shan) 23/22 ¥ . Mingshi, vol. 19, pp. 5879-80. 
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104. Simons, op.cit., p. 29. According to Pauline Simons this piece of silk is a copy of the Chinese design made 
in Japan. See also Gao Hanyu, op.cit., pl. 79. 

105. Burnham, Harold B.: Chinese Velvets. A Technical Study. Occasional Paper 2. Art and Archaeology 
Division, Royal Ontario Museum. (Toronto, 1959), p. 15. 
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The headgear and the jewels: 


Lady Li’s headgear is composed by a broad headband and a crown which surrounds 
her hair topknot (fig. 29). This type of headgear is typical of the Ming period as can 
be seen on many grave figurines and portraits from the period.'” The headband or 
tougu SHfii is made-up by two different scarves. The inner scarf is white with a dark 
blue design of small, curled dragons within squares of meanders with a swastika in 
each corner, a pattern which is well-known from the Yuan and Ming periods.'” The 
outer scarf, tied in the front, is slightly smoke-coloured and has a blue-black decora- 
tion of flowers, classic scrolls and four characters RBRicd zhang yun quan ji 
arranged like a seal. These characters can be read as “Zhang Yunquan’s mark”, prob- 
ably a workshop name in the nature of an Yves-Saint-Laurent mark on present day 
scarves.'® Some oblong and smoke-coloured pieces of silk with a similar inscription 
— Li Feng’an ji ® BAREH or “Li Feng’an’s mark” — have been excavated from the tomb 
of the Ming official Zhang Shouzong (1526-1603) and his wife. These silk bands 
which may have been used as headbands can also be dated to the time around 1600 
and together they indicate that head bands with shop marks may have been in fash- 
ion at that time.'” 

The crown consists of a so-called jiaji {R#% or “false topknot”, which is attached 
to the headband below by golden ornaments in the shape of a butterfly, phoenixes 
and dragons mounted with large red or green precious stones. The “false topknot” is 
black and edged with gold and was probably lacquered like the caps carried by the 
officials; in fact it does resemble a small “loyalty cap” (zhongjing guan BE ) other- 
wise worn by males.''® Similar headgear can be seen on grave figurines and are car- 
ried by women in other painted portraits, as for instance by a certain Lady Tai whose 
portrait is dated to the chongzhen S84 -period (1628-1644), (fig. 30)."" 

The lady is wearing a set of golden lantern-shaped earrings with pearls, a gold- 
en brooche by the neck and a long golden ornament mounted with large precious 
stones hanging down over the large qilin badge on the chest. Lantern-shaped earrings 
have not been observed elsewhere, but lanterns were considered auspicious as a 
motif and can be seen in Ming brocade patterns and as decoration on other objects.'” 
The pendant ornament resembles the classic jade pendant (pei 94), which from 
ancient times was worn hanging from the girdle on ceremonial occasions and a sim- 


106. For the various ways in which the head band was used by women during the Ming, see: Zhou Xibao, 

op.cit., pp. 450-453. 

107. A piece of textile from the Yuan or Ming dynasty is preserved at the Hunan Province Museum and is 
illustrated in Gao Hanyu, op.cit., pl. 93 and p. 235. 

108. It has not been possible to identify a person or a workshop with this name. 

109. Liu Enyuan sax: :“Guizhou Sinan Mingdai Zhang Shouzong fufu mu_ gqingli jianbao” 
RHE MRT RMmMMMM (Excavation of the Ming Dynasty Tomb of Zhang Shouzong and his wife at Sinan 
County in Guizhou Province), Wenwu (1982, no.8), pp. 29-36, fig. 17. 

110. See: Sancai tuhui, vol. 4, p. 1548 and p. 1514; Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 431, fig. 20. 

111. Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 451, fig. 11 and p. 450, fig. 9. These headgear are sometimes called jinbaoji we 
(“gold-treasure-top”) and were also made in gold or gilt metal mounted with precious stones, see: Yuan 

Junging s#s8 and Ruan Guolin sa : “Ming Xu Da wushi sun Xu Pu fufu mu s#eneasoxma. Wenwu (1982, 
no. 2), pp. 28-33, fig. 16 

112. Zhao Feng # +: : Sichou yishu shi #aeex (A history of silk art), (Suzhou, 1992), fig. 10-11, p. 188. Li 
Xingnan *«# (ed.): Mingjin »* (Ming brocade), (Beijing, 1955), pl. 18-19. Wenwu (1982, no.2), fig. 4 shows 
the lantern motif on the lid of a coffin from a sixteenth century tomb. 
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ilar ornament from the Ming dynasty has for instance been found in the family tomb 
of Xu Da, Prince of Zhongshan, in Nanjing.''’? As appears from finds in many tombs, 
hair ornaments and jewels mounted with large precious stones were popular among 
prosperous women, at least during the later parts of the Ming dynasty.'’ 


The attendant: 


Unlike the lady who is portrayed as an individual person, the young female atten- 
dant has a standardized white face with a typical small rosebud mouth. Like her mis- 
tress she is dressed in a long jacket and a long skirt, but of a much slimmer cut (fig. 
21). Above her headband the hair is made into a a strong plait tied with a red scarf 
and resting on a large golden hair ornament on the top of her head.'’ A red ribbon 
decorated with gold and with golden tassels at the ends is placed loosely around her 
neck and like the female attendants on tomb murals and other portrait paintings she 
holds a box — a so-called penghe #:& — in her hands. The box is either lacquered or 
coated with tortoise shell and presumably contained some of the lady’s personal 
belongings such as cosmetics, dressing set or jewels. 


The furniture: 


Both the folding chair and the incense stand are black lacquered with inlays of moth- 
er-of-pearl (luodian 8%3H or laque burgauté ) (fig. 27 and fig. 28a) and seem to con- 
stitute a set of furniture. The mother-of-pearl decoration is rendered with shimmer- 
ings of pink and light blue colours and includes several types of diapers, flower scrolls 
and auspicious symbols which are found in both pieces of furniture and correspond 
to the decorative elements found in preserved Ming luodian furniture.''® The table- 
top as well as the waist panel and the upper part of the table base of the incense 
stand seem to be made of marble or at least painted as if they were. Finally, the chair 
cover — which is always present in Chinese formal portraits — is made of silk brocade 
decorated with medallions with lotus on a stylized pattern of waves and lined with 
a tortoise shell pattern with lingzhi (sacred fungus) in blue and gold, both symboliz- 
ing longevity. 


The incense set: 


The burning of incense which imbued the surroundings with pleasant fragrances was 
commonly used both indoors and outdoors by scholar-officials, monks and the like, 
but was also an indispensable element in all worship activities as the smoke ascend- 
ing into heaven was considered a means of communication between man and the 
supernatural.''’ The incense set — lu-ping-he #&#8& (censer, vase and incense box) — 


113. Wenwu (1993, no. 2), p. 68, fig. 22. 

114. See for instance Wenwu (1982, no. 2), p. 33, fig. 15-16, Wenwu (1982, no. 8), p. 23 and Wenwu (1993, 
no. 2), p. 68, fig. 21. 

115. Illustrations of similar Ming dresses and hair style can be seen in: Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 452 

116. Similar diapers and flower scrolls can be seen in Ming luodian furniture illustrated in: 

Nishioka Yasuhiro ase: : Chugoku né raden #- @i . (Tokyo National Museum, 1981) pl. 40, pl. 69, pl. 72 
og pl. 78, and Beurdeley, Michel: Chinese Furniture. (Tokyo, New York and San Francisco, 1979), pl. 159. 
117. The burning of incense in the ancestral cult seems to be an influence from the Buddhist ceremonies and 
was commonly used in all worshipping at least since the Song dynasty. See Ebrey, Chu Hsi’s Family Rituals, 
p.9n22. 
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depicted in this ancestral portrait (the incense box is not visible) also points towards 
a late Ming dating (fig. 27).''® The censer and the two vases are placed on red lac- 
quered stands and the way in which they are painted with blue, green and gold indi- 
cates that they were made of parcel-gilt bronze. The incense burner is a ding 4# or 
liding fait vessel which has a qilin corresponding to the gilin in the lady’s insignia 
badge on the cover. Such tripod censers were among the most popular incense burn- 
ers used by scholars during the late Ming and according to the late Ming connoisseur 
and author of the Treatise on Superfluous Things (Zhang wu zhi jiao zhu), Wen 
Zhenheng (1585-1645), a bronze ding with a stand and a mythical animal on the lid 
was definitely considered an object of connoisseurship at that time.' 

The two identical bronze vases, which have narrow necks, “garlic head” tops and 
applied models of dragons stretching towards a golden “flaming pearl” above, are dat- 
able to the 16th and 17th centuries.’ The vases contain a spray of myrtle (lep- 
tospérmum) and a spray of bamboo and plum blossoms (prunus mume), respective- 
ly.""' Undoubtedbly, the vases with flowers in the ancestral portraits should be read 
as symbols or “puns” relating to the portrayed persons. It has not been possible to 
clarify the symbolic meaning of the myrtle, but bamboo and plum are well-known 
motives in Chinese art and both are represented in various symbolic contexts. !” 
Together they represent man and wife: As a “vase”, ping #& , and “peace” ping *F or 
ping’an *-2 are homonyms the pun can be red as “peace between man and wife”.'” 


The carpet: 

In the portrait the pile of the colourful, knotted carpet is marked with innumerable 
small dots all over the surface. And apart from a couple of naturalistically rendered 
lion puppets which can just be seen under the footstool, this carpet is embellished 
with geometrical patterns only (fig. 28a). On the upper part the carpet is decorated 


118. The incense box is not visible in this portrait. In lu-he-ping sets, sometimes called “the Three Friends of 
Incense”, the vase originally contained the implements (a pair metal chopsticks and a small metal spade) for 
arranging the incense on burning charcoal in the censer. In the ancestral portraits these implements are very 
often substituted by sprays of flowers. See Ribeiro, Susan (ed.): Arts from the Scholar's Studio. (The Oriental 
Ceramic Society of Hong Kong, 1986), p. 238. 

119. Li Chu-ting & Watt, James (eds.): Chinese Scholar’s Studio. (Tokyo, 1987), p. 190. Clunas, Craig: 
Superfluous Things. Material Culture and Social Status in Early Modern China. (Polity Press, Cambridge, 1991), 
p. 43. 

120. Kerr, Rose: Later Chinese Bronzes. (Victoria and Albert Museum, Far Eastern Series, 1990), p.39 og p. 
42, fig. 29. A similar pair of parcel-gilt vases has been excavated in the Shaanxi province from the tomb of 
Yang Rugui and his wives, who were buried between 1639 and 1642. See: Ji Naijun «== :“Yan’an Ming Yang 
Rugui mu ##"#am ” (The Ming tomb of Yang Rugui in Yan’an), Wenwu (1993, no. 2), pp. 83-86, p. 84, fig. 4. 
121. I thank Dr. Bernt Hansen, Botanisk Museum, University of Copenhagen for identifying the flowers 
depicted in the four Ming ancestral portraits in the National Museum of Denmark. According to Dr. Hansen 
the leptospérmum in this portrait is probably one of the many Australian species of myrtle which were culti- 
vated in China. 

122. A plant much similar to the myrtle spray depicted together with a rose and a fungus symbolizing 
longevity is seen on an illustration in: Eberhard, Wolfram: A Dictionary of Chinese Symbols. (London and New 
York, 1986), p. 255. The specific symbolic meaning of the plant is, however, not explained. 

123. Eberhard, Wolfram, op.cit., p. 30 and p. 306. A bamboo symbolizes a man of virtue. In puns the bamboo 
(zhu ) is used in the meaning “to wish” (zhu x ). Among many other things prunus mume is is an emblem 
of toughness, grandeur and purity. Siggstedt, Mette: Blomstersprak. Vaxtsymbolik i kinesisk konst. (Ostasiatiska 
museet, Stockholm, 1986), p. 90. 
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with three horizontal borders — a band of T-shaped frets, a “classic scroll” and a mean- 
der — and on the lower part with a band of meanders alternating with swastikas. 
Between these borders are two vertical bands with ornaments resembling the so- 
called gil ‘s (Turcoman: “rose”), which are known in several variations from 
Turcoman carpets and believed originally to have been specific to particular 
nomadic tribes. The two large octagons within these bands also contain some minor 
elements from Turcoman carpets, whereas the quatrefoils in the center have leaves 
in the shape of stilized Chinese clouds.'“ This combination of Chinese motives and 
decorative ornaments of Central Asian origin is due to the fact that knotted carpets 
were originally imported by the Chinese from the nomadic people living along the 
northwestern borders of the empire or further to the West. But not until the Ming 
dynasty, were knotted carpets to be used more widely and for many different pur- 
poses in China; from that time carpets were even manufactured within the country. 
Some of the earliest workshops were established in north-western China, in the pre- 
sent autonomous regions of Ningxia and Inner Mongolia.’” 

Very little is known about the knotted carpets from the Ming period and it is 
therefore difficult to determine where the carpets depicted in the ancestral portraits 
were made. The well-known Chinese motif of two lion puppets playing with an 
embroidered ball (er shi gun xiu qiu —Pi2RR ) is depicted on many types of hand- 
icraft from the Ming dynasty such as lacquers, textiles and porcelain, and as a deco- 
rative motif on carpets it was often used on later Ningxia carpets, which indicates 
that the carpet in this ancestral portrait was manufactured in that area.'” 


In conclusion, the investigation of the scroll mounting has proved that the portrait 
of Lady Li is an original Ming painting. The rendering of the woman in a frontal pose 
makes the portrait datable to the second half of the Ming dynasty, whereas an exam- 
ination of various objects and decorative motives depicted in the portrait more 
specifically delimits the dating to the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 
Finally, the interpretation of the inscriptions on the spirit-tables has shown that in 
all probability the lady is Li Leifeng, the wife of the late Ming Minister of Works, Liu 
Dongxing. After her husband’s death Li Leifeng lived as a widow for seven years in 
their home in Pingshang in the southern part of the Shanxi province. The prove- 
nance of the portrait has been established to be from the Shanxi province and if, as 
it seems, it was painted posthumously, it can be dated to 1608, the year the lady 
passed away. 


124. Dilley, Arthur Urbane: Oriental Rugs and Carpets. A Comprehensive Study. (New York and London, 
1931), PL. LV., and Bidder, Hans: Teppiche aus Ost-Turkestan. Bekannt als Khotan-. Samarkand- und Kansu- 
Teppiche. (Tubingen, 1964), p. 64 ff. 

125. Fragments of knotted carpets dated to the Han dynasty are the earliest evidence of Chinese being 
acquainted with carpets from Central Asia, see: Wirgin, Jan: Kinesiska mattor. Ostasiatiska Museets utstill- 
ningskatalog nr. 44 (Stockholm, 1986) p. 6. For the early production of carpets in China, see: Larsson Jr., 
Lennart.: Carpets from China, Xinjiang and Tibet (London 1988), p. 19; Ellis, Charles Grant: Oriental Carpets 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. (The Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1988), p. 264-286. 

126. Wirgin, op.cit., Pl. 4, Pl. 9 and Pl. 12. Examples of the er shi gun xiu qiu-motif on other pieces of late 
Ming handicraft can be seen in: Wu Fengpei sms: Zhongguo gudai diaogi jin di yishu zhi yanjiu 
omatmemasezean . (Taipei, 1981), p. 258; Beurdeley, op.cit., Pl. 166 and Li Xingnan, op.cit., Pl. 20. The same 
motif can be seen on the carpet in the late sixteenth century portrait of a palace official in the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto, see: Volmer, op.cit., p. 17. 
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2. The portraits of Lady Wang and the venerable 
old man Tingjin: 


The analysis of the portrait of Lady Li has been helpful as a frame of reference when 
examining and dating other ancestral portraits in the Scandinavian collections. The 
portraits at the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm were all bought in 
Beijing in 1936, by the Swedish professor Osvald Sirén (1879-1966).'”’ One of the 
female portraits in this collection has many traits in common with the portrait of 
Lady Li: The portrayed woman’s attire, the carpet decorated with octagons, and a 
lion puppet playing with an embroidered ball (fig. 31).'"* However, the lady in the 
Stockholm portrait is depicted on a completely blank background and the colours 
are much brighter. According to the inscription, the depicted woman is a certain 
Lady Wang, the wife of a gentleman with the name Tingjin %. '” 

The aged Lady Wang is rendered in the frontal pose, sitting in a folding chair 
with a footstool and the obligatory cover. The chair is made of carved guri or tixi 3 
lacquer decorated with scrolls and “spectacle-shaped” designs which are more elab- 
orate than usually seen on preserved guri lacquer from the Ming dynasty.'” Like 
Lady Li, she is dressed in a long cloud-patterned jacket with an insignia badge and a 
full plaited skirt with the “fringe-pattern” on the lower part. Her jacket has a neck- 
opening wrapped to the left in a non-Chinese manner and this special feature may 
indicate that the portrait originally came from the Shanxi province. Previously, dur- 
ing the Yuan and other non-Chinese dynasties it was customary for women to close 
their dresses leftwise. In the Ming period, women returned to the traditional Chinese 
manner of folding their dresses to the right, but as can be seen for instance on grave 
figurines excavated from Ming tombs in the Shanxi province, the leftwise wrapping 
in female dresses was not totally abandoned among the han-Chinese in this area."*! 
So, there is a strong presumption that Lady Wang came from the Shanxi province. 

The large insignia badge seems to be tapestry-woven and is decorated with par- 
adise flycatchers (lianggiao ##4). During the late Ming dynasty (after 1527) this 
badge was carried by unranked officials and their legal wives (below the ninth rank), 
which indicates that her husband, Tingjin, held a position within the imperial 
administration.'” 

The old Lady wears a set of typical, large Ming “double gourd” earrings with 
large S-shaped pins stuck through the ear lobes. Her headgear is composed in the 


127. The four Ming style ancestral portraits in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities are briefly described 
in Sirén, Osvald: Kinesiska och japanska mdlningar och skulpturer i Nationalmuseum Stockholm. (Stockholm, 
1945), kat. no. 171-174. pp. 133-134. 

128. Mus.no. NMOK 316. The portrait is painted on silk and measures 177 cm x 101,5 cm. 

129. The inscription on the portrait of Lady Wang is: #4 iarae hui Tingjin zu pei Wang ruren yixiang or 
“Portrait of (the deceased) Lady Wang, wife of our ancestor Tingjin’”. 

130. Cf. Lee King-tsin and Hu Shih-chang: “On Chinese Tixi Lacquer”. Orientations, (September, 1993), pp. 
65-68, fig. 8 and fig. 13-14. 

131. Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 454, fig. 17,3. 

132. Sancai tuhui, vol. 4, p. 1540, Cammann, “Chinese Mandarin Squares”, p. 44 and fig. 3 and “Birds and 
Animals as Ming and Ch’ing Badges of rank”. Arts of Asia, May/June, (Hong kong, 1991), pp. 88-94, see p. 
94, 
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same manner as that of Lady Li (fig.32 and fig.29).'* It consists of a broad tougu tied 
in the front and a “false topknot”, which in this case is an extremely tall element rem- 
inenscent of the towering headgear of the Mongolian imperial ladies of the Yuan 
dynasty.’ As with Lady Li, the golden hairpins and the ornaments mounted with 
precious stones are pinned into the “false topknot” and attached to the sides of the 
tougu. But in contrast to the precious stones depicted in the former portrait, the 
stones here are sparkling in a manner which has not been observed in any Chinese 
portrait paintings before the eighteenth century. Not until then, was the custom of 
highlighting jewels and the eyes of the portrayed subjects by adding a speck of white 
to the stones and the dark irises introduced into China, probably by the Jesuit court 
painters.’ The use of this technique in the painting of Lady Wang therefore reveals 
that this ancestral portrait must have been made during the Qing dynasty, and the 
fine quality of the painting and the range of colours suggest that it should be dated 
to the eighteenth century. 

The portrait of Lady Wang’s husband, Tingjin (fig. 33), also confirms a dating to 
the Qing dynasty.'* The portrait of Tingjin is of exactly the same size as that of his 
Lady. It is painted in the same style and beyond doubt by the same artist or studio. 
The old gentleman is sitting in a similar guri lacquered folding chair with a chair 
cover and the chair is placed on a similar carpet with two octagons and a (symmet- 
rically arranged) lion puppet playing with a ball beneath the foot rest. As was cus- 
tomary, the husband is depicted a bit closer to the picture plane than his wife, and 
their chairs would seem to be slightly turned towards one another, when the por- 
traits were hung upon the wall on each side of the altar. 

Tingjin is rendered as a vigorous, elderly gentleman with a pointed beard and a 
big, white moustache. His face is painted in a more realistic manner than usually 
seen in Chinese ancestral portraits: There is a firm look in his eyes and he is smiling 
faintly with his mouth partly opened. Tingjin is dressed as a Ming scholar. His attire 
consists of a voluminous dark greenish-blue robe with interwoven “drifting clouds” 
and a neck-opening. He is wearing a broad silk belt, which is buttoned up in front 
and has two equally broad ribbons hanging down. On his feet he is wearing a pair of 
blue and green “cloud-head shoes” (yuntou li 23) with white soles.'*’ Finally, he 
is wearing a tall, black “scholar’s headgear” (rujin # If] ) with two long ribbons tied 
on the back of the head and carefully arranged over the front of his shoulders.'* 


133. Similar earrings are described by: Zhou Xun ## & Gao Chunming aes: : Zhongguo lidai funii zhuangshi 
pmmetvecixs (Chinese women adornments in past dynasties). (Hong Kong, 1988), p. 155, fig. 197. 

134. Cf. Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 390, fig. 26. 

135. The use of white specks in the eyes and in jewels can be seen in the famous portrait of Xianfei by Lang 
Shining , alias Guiseppe Castiglione (1688-1766), see: Li Lin-ts’an, op.cit., Pl. 50. The use of this technique 
is also seen in seventeenth century mirror paintings, cf. Wirgin, Jan: Fran Kina till Europa. Kinesiska konst- 

foremdl fran de ostindiska kompaniernas tid. (Ostasiatiska Museet, Stockholm, 1998), kat.no. 305-306, pp. 
296-297. Thus, this technique does not postdate the introduction of the camera into China as suggested in 
Stuart, Jan, op.cit. p. 9. 

136. Mus.no. NMOK 315. The portrait is painted on silk and measures 177 cm x 101,5 cm. 

137. For a similar attire worn by a Ming scholar, see for instance Hua Rende ##: : “Ming Qing xiaoxiang hua 
lie lun m#4amen ” (Some comments on portrait paintings from the Ming and Qing dynasties). Yishujia ewe 
(Artist), No. 7, (Taipei, 1993), pp. 238-245, p. 238. Some portraits of Ming scholars wearing the same dress 
are kept in The Art Museum, Princeton University, New Jersey. 

138. Zou Xun & Gao Cunming, op.cit., p. 160, fig. 274 shows a similar Ming cap excavated from a tomb in 
Yangzhou in the Jiangsu province. 
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The post-Ming dating of this portrait is supported by various details. The cloud 
pattern of Tingjin’s robe is drawn in an unusual “fussy” style, with the ends of the 
clouds curling up in a manner which has not been observed in cloud damasks dat- 
ing to the Ming dynasty and most striking, the sleeves are folded just as if they were 
fitted with the horsehoof cuffs typical of the Qing dynasty robes. 

The inscription in the upper right corner of the portrait is written by Tingjin’s 
grand nephew, and it says: 

“Portrait of our deceased grand uncle with the name Tingjin. 

Our ancestor Jin, the tenth in his generation, was popularly called the “eighth venerable 
old man”. Whenever [1], Gao, saw him, he was simple and sincere, very much like a ru- 
scholar [Confucian]. He served his family with utmost filiality. Our uncle promoted the 
family interests in a truly outstanding manner. 

Acknowledged by his grand nephew Fenggao”. \*° 

A family name is not mentioned in the inscription and it has not been possible 
to identify this “eighth venerable old man” merely by the name Tingjin. If this had 
been the case, we might also have known what his grand nephew meant by saying 
that Tingjin was very much like a ru-scholar. Was he really a Ming scholar-official as 
indicated by his attire and the insignia badge worn by his wife, or did his Qing 
descendants — when they commissioned the portraits — simply choose to have him 
represented as the scholar, he had appeared to be during his lifetime? 


3. A late Ming scholar and his wife: 


The portrait of Lady Li has also proved helpful in dating and determining two relat- 
ed portraits of an old scholar and his wife in the collection of the National Museum 
of Denmark (fig. 34-35).'*° The mountings of the two portraits are not preserved, 
but the size of the silk paintings is approximately the same as in the portrait of Lady 
Li and they are composed in the same manner, only the two attendants are depict- 
ed in a frontal position. Several objects and textile patterns are identical, or very sim- 
ilar. 

Apart from the fact that the scholar is depicted slightly closer to the picture plan 
than his wife, the two portraits are almost exactly symmetrical and the outline of the 
sitters, the faces of the two young attendants and some of the objects fit each other 
so accurately that in this case, the painter has without a doubt made use of stencils 
for his sketches. 

The folding chairs of the scholar and his wife are made of guri lacquer and plain 
wood, respectively, and both incense stands are black-lacquered and decorated with 
inlays of mother-of-pearl. They are almost identical and correspond in shape as well 
as in decoration to the incense stand in the portrait of Lady Li. There is no dragon’s 
head on the upper part of the table leg, but an IR-examination of the portrait of the 
wife has revealed that the lower part of the leg is adorned with such a decoration 


139. xamdsme. nent FORA EWES MR cua te oamem Shu zu hui Tingin yixiang Zu Jin hang 
shi, su hu wei ba ye. Gao you ji jian zhi, xunxun lei ru zhe. Shi qin ji xiao. Shu shi kang zong ke wei you jun. Zhi 
sun Fenggao shi. (I thank Dr. Mette Siggstedt for her translation of the inscription). 
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which for some reason has been covered with paint (fig. 36). Also there are strong 
similarities in the patterns of the brocade chair covers, as the “tortoise shell” pattern 
and the design of large medallions are seen in the cover of the wife’s and the hus- 
band’s chairs. Both the covers are edged with the same pattern of large peony scrolls, 
also known from preserved or excavated pieces of Ming brocade; the linings of the 
covers are pail pink.'*! 

The incense sets are identical and each consists of a censer, an incense box and 
a vase. The parcel-gilt liding censers are similar to that on the table of Lady Li, only 
without a lid. Likewise the vases have “garlic head” tops and applied dragons. The 
vase on the scholar’s incense stand contains a spray of roses. Read as a pun it express- 
es “peace at all seasons” (siji ping’an W2E5EZ ), as “vase” is homonymous with “peace” 
in Chinese and roses have a very long flowering season in China.'” The vase on the 
wife’s portrait which holds a bamboo spray and a single chrysanthemum flower, 
probably indicates the wish to dwell or remain in peace as “bamboo” (zhu 17) is a 
homonym for “to wish” (zhu #2) and chrysanthemum (ju 4% ) for “to dwell or to 
remain” (ju & ).'* 

Like the two ladies described above, the wife of the scholar is dressed in the for- 
mal wear of a jacket with “drifting clouds”and a wide, pleated skirt (fig. 34) and like 
Lady Wang (fig. 31), she wears a jacket with the neck-opening closed leftwise. Her 
skirt is decorated with rows of auspicious symbols and flowers, a design related to 
the “fringe pattern”, and it is edged with a border of squirrels among melon plants. 
She carries a characteristic Ming conical headgear which is tied in the front with a 
white scarf passing through the headgear, and in her ears are large double-gourd ear- 
rings similar to those of Lady Wang™. 

The dress of the young female attendant resembles that of the attendant of Lady 
Li and, apart from a square-cut fringe, her hair-style is the same with a strong plait 
on the top of the head (fig. 34). However, a small flower is “planted” on the very top. 
Her melon-shaped face is painted white and rendered with standardized features 
such as the small rose-bud mouth. She is wearing long, golden earrings with pearls 
and tassels, a brooch, and a purse with a large red tassel and a pattern of swastikas 
within diapers is hanging from the belt of her skirt. As is often seen in these portraits, 
the young girl holds a white scarf and a round box in her hands. In this case, the box 
is made of carved guri lacquer and has a design of scrolls, essentially corresponding 
to preserved Ming-boxes of this type.” 


141. For comparable Ming patterns see: Zhao Feng, op.cit., p. 189; Shen Congwen «x : Zhongguo gudai fushi 
yanjiu +wanrumeax (Studies in old Chinese costums). (Taipei, 1988), p. 431, Pl. 176 and p. 433, Pl. 141, 2 and 
Wenwu (1982, no. 2), p. 31, fig. 9. 

142. Siggstedt, Blomstersprak, p. 99. 

143. Eberhard, A Dictionary of Chinese Symbols, p. 63. 

144. In this case the headgear is decorated with flowers. Conical Ming headgears were made of various mate- 
rial as for instance knitted silver or silk, see: Zhi Bizhe »#a & Wang Zhengshu ze : “Shanghai Pudong Ming 
Lu shi mu jishu +a#emenmen ), (Excavation of the Lu lineage tomb)”, Kaogu (1985, no. 6), pp. 540-549, p. 
540 and Pl. 8,5; Zhou Xun & Gao Chunming, op.cit., p. 51, fig. 50. 

145. For comparable examples of Ming guri lacquers see: Hu Shih-chang and Wilkinson, Jane: Chinese 
Lacquer (National Museum of Scotland, Edingburgh, 1998) pp. 24-28; Lee King-tsi and Hu shih-chang: 
op.cit, pp. 65-68, fig. 13-14, p. 68; Wang Shixiang rw : Zhongguo gudai gigi »#*#8 (Ancient chinese lac- 
quer). (Beijing, 1987), Pl. 132. 
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The old scholar wears a volumious pale blue and cloud-patterned robe with 
neck-opening and a double cord belt (fig. 35). His black shoes are fitted with thick, 
white filt soles, and on his head he is wearing a big hat with a high crown, brim and 
a long tie-string. This attire and the scroll held by the boy attendant signify that the 
man was a Ming scholar. 

The portraits of the scholar and his wife were presented to the museum in 1974 
and according to the donator they were Korean. Since then the portraits have been 
proclaimed Korean and Chinese by turns. But the style of the paintings, as well a 
closer examination of the costumes and background objects, leaves no doubt that the 
portraits must be Chinese and should be dated to the late Ming dynasty. The more 
so, as no similar Korean ancestral portraits seem to exist.'“° 

The reason why some scholars have been reluctant to accept the portraits as 
Chinese is that they contain some atypical and non-Chinese features: The leftwise 
wrapping of the woman’s jacket, the ring in the boy’s left ear and the man’s large 
hat. However, features like these were not unknown in the Ming period. 

The use of the leftwise wrapping in female dresses, which was common during 
the Yuan dynasty, is known to have continued in the Ming period, at least among 
Chinese women in the province of Shanxi. To wear an earring was not practised by 
Chinese men, but customary among non-Chinese peoples along the northern and 
north-western frontiers of the empire; however, young Chinese boys sometimes had 
a ring attached to their ear as a protection against evil spirits.'*” 

As for the old man’s hat, similar hats can sometimes be seen on Korean portraits 
and this may have been the reason why the portraits of the old scholar and his wife 
were considered Korean by origin.'“* But this kind of hat was also used in China, as 
can be seen in the Ming encyclopzdia Sancai tuhui where it is depicted and simply 
called damao XK'€ or “big hat” (fig. 37). The accompanying text explains that when 
in the beginning of the Ming dynasty the emperor saw the examinees (for an impe- 
rial examination) sitting under the burning sun, he ordered a hat like this one for 
each of them as protection against the sun. Thereafter this hat was used by nomi- 
nees for offices (kegong #}).'” 

It is striking that the use of the damao has only been verified in portraits from 
the northern provinces, including a mural in a Ming tomb excavated in the Hebei 
province near the city of Shijiangzhuang, not far from the Shanxi border (fig. 38c).'*’ 
The tomb occupant, Liu Futong #14838 (?-1493), who is depicted on the north wall 
together with his two wives, is wearing a dress and a “big hat” similar to that of our 
scholar. Liu Futong and his wives are sitting in folding chairs in the three-quarter 
pose turned towards an altar table with a spirit-tablet in the middle (fig. 38a). 
Behind Liu Futong stands a boy attendant and behind each of the wives is a female 
attendant holding a box (what the boy may have held in his hand is no longer dis- 


146. Cf. Cho Sunmie ##* : Hanguk chosang hwa yongu * 1: #:%; (Portrait Paintings in Korea). (Seoul, 1989). 
147. Williams, C. A. S.: Outlines of Chinese Symbolm and Art Motives. (Rutland and Tokyo, 1974), p. 62. 
148. Cho, op.cit., Pl. 35 and Pl. 118 

149. Sancai tuhui, vol. 4, p. 1513 

150. Sun Qiyang sue & LiShengwu +#% : “Shijiazhuang Shi jiao Chencun Mingdai bihua mu gingli jianbao 
Gey Hamerecemmaeem (Brief report on a Ming Tomb with wall paintings in Chencun at Shijiazhuang City)”. 

Kaogu (1983, no. 10), pp. 919-922. 
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cernible). This mural which corresponds to a wall painting in a Yuan tomb in 
Wenshui county in the Shanxi province about 200 km west of Shijiazhuang, recalls 
the ancestral portaits displayed on the walls in the ancestral halls.’ 

Among the many ancestral portraits from the southern part of Shanxi Province, 
which in recent years have turned up in the antique markets in Beijing, it is not 
unusual to see Ming ancestors wearing a scholar’s robe and a “big hat” (fig. 39-40). 
Sometimes a screen decorated with flowers or a landscape painting is placed in the 
background, and quite often one or more spirit-tablets are placed on an altar table 
behind the ancestor or ancestors. On multi-generation portraits, a spirit-tablet with 
the person’s name is sometimes depicted next to the ancestor as seen in the portrait 
of Lady Li.'” 

To sum up, the portraits of the old scholar and his wife, which were formerly 
believed to be Korean, are in fact Chinese portraits dating from the late Ming. 
Features like the leftwise closing in female dresses and the “big hat” seem to be char- 
acteristic of ancestral portraits from the Shanxi Province — and perhaps also from 
some neighbouring areas — and this confirms the view that regional, stylistic differ- 
ences can be identified in otherwise standardized ancestral portraits. 


4. The Scholar Sui Zhai and his Wife, Lady Que: 


Other portraits belonging to this supposedly northern group of ancestral paintings 
are the portraits of a Ming scholar and his wife, kept in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities in Stockholm (fig.41—42).'* According to the inscriptions the persons 
portrayed are a retired scholar named Sui Zhai ##¥ and his wife, Lady Que fH .“ 
The scholar is mentioned only by his hao and no further clues for an identification 
of him can be found in the praise written by his great-great-grandson on the back- 
ground screen. 

The couple is dressed in attires much similar to those of the late Ming scholar 
and his wife dealt with above (fig. 34-35). The woman’s jacket is closed leftwise and 
the man is carrying a “big hat”. They are both accompanied by an attendant and at 
their side they have an incense stand with a spray of pomegranates and roses, respec- 
tively. In addition, a large screen with a landscape painting is placed behind each of 
them. As seen in other portrait paintings of couples, the scholar is depicted some- 
what closer to the picture plan than his wife. The portraits are mutually symmetri- 
cal and by comparing the outline of “the sitters”, their attendants and the furniture, 


151. See: Steinhard, Nancy Shatzman: “Yuan Period Tombs and Their Decoration: Cases at Chifeng”. 
Oriental Art, vol. XXXVI, 4, (Winter 1990/91), pp. 198-221, fig. 10 and p. 202ff. On this mural the tomb 
occupant carries the typical Yuan style hat with broad brim, and the women’s dresses are closed leftwise 
according to the prescriptions of the Mongolean rulers. 

152. Many of these Shanxi ancestral portraits are painted on cotton cloth. In one huge multi-generation por- 
trait seen by the author were painted more than 500 ancestors, but only the oldest generations were depict- 
ed with individual faces. The rest seemed to have been made mechanically by using stencils. 

153. Mus.no. NMOK 317 and NMOK 318. The portraits are painted on silk and measure 175 cm x 106 cm. 
154. The inscriptions are read: #:anxaee chushi Suizhai weng yixiang or “portrait (of the deceased) elderly 
gentleman, the retired scholar Suizhai”, and a:erex@m,ae Chushi Suizhai weng pei Que ruren yixiang or 
“portrait (of the deceased) Lady Que, wife of the elderly gentleman, the retired scholar Suizhai” . 
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it can be established that stencils must have been used for the compositional skele- 
ton. As in the portraits of Lady Wang and her husband (fig. 31 and fig. 33), the 
colours are much brighter than in the Copenhagen ancestral portraits. Their faces are 
rendered by the use of shadowing and their eyes turned directly towards the view- 
er. 

Despite many Ming features in the composition as well as in the costumes, the 
portraits of this couple are not believed to be original Ming paintings. The propor- 
tions of the “sitters” differ from the usually more volumiously dressed persons in 
Ming ancestral portraits — the scholar’s costume is rather narrow for a Ming dress — 
and several other features do not fit properly into a Ming context. For instance, some 
of the textile patterns such as the cloud pattern on the lady’s skirt are not convinc- 
ingly Ming, and the robe of the boy attendant does not correspond to the status of a 
scholar. Such robes with golden mythical creatures depicted on the chest, the back 
and the shoulders and a golden band around the skirt are known from the Ming 
dynasty, but they were worn by awarded Ming officials and by courtiers and the 
imperial guards, as can be seen in paintings illustrating events at the Imperial court.'* 
The most striking feature is, however, that the boy’s hair is plaited in a queue, which 
was not customary during the Ming dynasty but prescribed by the Manchu rulers 
during the Qing dynasty. Evidently the painter of these portraits was not familiar 
with the Ming costumes and regulations. Thus it can be concluded that the paint- 
ings of Sui Zhai and Lady Que must be portraits of a Ming scholar and his wife paint- 
ed during the Qing dynasty. Considering the style and the fine quality of the por- 
traits they are dated to the late eighteenth century. 


5. The Portrait of the Wife of a Civil Official: 


The last ancestral portrait to be dealt with here was bought in China by Sophus 
Black between 1902 and 1931 together with the portrait of Lady Li. It shows a 
woman in the en face pose sitting in a folding chair which is slightly turned and has 
a brocade cover over the back. Behind her, on her left-hand side is a solid square 
incense stand with an incense set; the furniture rests on a knotted carpet (Fig. 43).'° 

The portrait is worn from being rolled and un-rolled over the centuries and has 
some cracks caused by the fact that the silk and the mounting paper have worked 
differently; otherwise it is in good condition. An examination of the painting has 
shown that the mounting is identical with that of the portrait of Lady Li, with the 
exception that it is slightly smaller and has no “poetry hall” inserted above the silk 
painting. But otherwise the mounting is exactly the same: The same kinds of silk 
have been used on the mounting’s front and the upper part of the back (fig. 21), even 


155. Examples of these dresses can be seen in a painting of the Lantern Festival at the Chenghua-emperor’s 
court (1465-1487) and on the hand scroll of the imperial procession during the Jiajing reign (1522-1566), 
see: Yang Han # (ed.): Zhongguo meishu quanji. Huihua bian 6. Mingdai huihua shang >ma02e. eam 9<08, ¢. 
(Collected works of Chinese art. Painting, 6. Ming paintings 1). (Shanghai, 1988), no. 87 and p. 106, and Li 
Lin-ts'an, op.cit., pl. 46. 

156. The National Museum of Denmark, Mus.no. B.4868. The portrait is painted on silk and measures 145 
cm by 95 cm. The measures of the mounting are 262 cm by 116 cm. 
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the handwriting and the inscription — “Distant ancestor. Remounted in Qianlong 
third year seventh month. West Hall” - are identical. From this it appears that not 
only were the two portraits remounted in the same workshop and at the same time, 
but they came from the same family shrine. 

Apart from the fact that there are no servants on this painting, which composi- 
tionally can outweigh the heavy table on the right side, the picture is systematically 
built up around the central axis. The composition is based on the classical triangle 
and as in the portrait of Lady Li, the figure of the woman fits nicely into a large cir- 
cle with its centre in the middle of the painting (fig. 44). 

The woman is wearing a long red pao with a plain round neck, wide sleeves and 
slits at the sides and a decoration of woven “detached” clouds of a familiar Ming 
type.’ On the chest is a large insignia badge with peacocks (kongqiao flL% ) and 
around the waist she carries a wide, blue official’s belt with white plaques and a 
large, tripartial buckle. The partly gilt ornaments and the buckle must have been 
made of carved jadeite similar to the fine open-work belt plaques excavated from 
the tomb of Zhu Youmu (1588-1634) and his wives in the province of Jiangxi.'* 

The open slits show that the woman is wearing two skirts under the red pao, a 
plain green skirt and a light brown one decorated with blue flowers and edged by a 
pattern of stylised waves. Also she seems to wear a green millefleurs decorated jack- 
et which can be seen under the sleeves of her red gown. Further a white blouse, the 
collar of which appears at her neck and is fastened by a rectangular gold brooch.’ 
Apart from this piece of jewellery the woman is wearing large heavy earrings, each 
mounted with a large blue stone, a small red stone and two pearls. Similar sets of ear- 
rings have been excavated from an early sixteenth century tomb, and are worn by a 
Lady Zhu in one af the Ming portraits at the Nanjing Museum.’ 

The woman’s headgear is a so-called phoenix crown, fengguan Mx . Originally, 
phoenix crowns were worn by the empresses of the Song dynasty. After the fall of 
the Yuan dynasty the phoenix crown was reintroduced by the Ming rulers as a part 
of the attire of the empresses and in varying designs it was carried by the wives of 
officials.'*' On this portrait the woman’s phoenix crown is closely set with pearls, red 
stones and kingfisher feathers. It consists of a wide headband, above which are five 
phoenixes with long tail feathers pointing upwards. At the top, two golden birds in 
their beaks carry a long row of pearls hanging down on both sides of the woman’s 
face. As a formal wear for wives of Ming officials this combination of the pao coat 
and the phoenix crown is often seen in ancestral portraits (fig. 45).’ 

The woman’s insignia badge is decorated with two peacocks, one standing and 
one flying. Above the peacocks are drifting clouds and below a peony and a rose in 


157. Cf. the types of Ming cloud pattern in Zhou Xibao, op.cit., p. 444 

158. Xu Zhifan wwe et al.: “Jiangxi Nancheng Ming yiding wang Zhu Youmu mu fajue jianbao 
TARE ERnAmB RM BM” (Brief report on the excavation of Zhu Youmu’s tomb from the Ming dynasty in 
Nancheng in the Jiangxi Province). Wenwu (1983, no. 2), pp. 56-64, pl. 5, 4-5. See also Kaogu (1972, no. 4), 
p. 33 and pl. 7, fig. 1-6 and So, Jenny F.: “The Ornamented Belt in China”, Orientations, (March, 1997), pp. 
70-78, fig. 14. p. 78. 

159. A similar piece of millefleur brocade from the Ming period is illustrated in Simons, op.cit., p. 39. 

160. See: Wenwu (1982, no. 2), pl. 4, fig. 6. and Ming Qing renwu xiaoxiang hua xuan, pl. 19. 

161. Siggstedt, Mette: Kinesisk draktskick, (Ostasiatiska Museet, Stockholm, 1995), p. 12. 

162. Zhou Xibao, op. cit., p. 449, fig. 7. 
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full bloom growing on a rock. From the illustrations of insignia badges in the Da 
Ming huidian it appears to be the emblem of a third or fourth rank civil official (fig. 
46).'° Until 1527, the peacock insignia badge was carried by both third and fourth 
rank civil officials, but since then only by the third rank.'™ So, if the portrait was 
painted before 1527 the woman was married to a civil official of either third or 
fourth rank, and if it was painted later to a third rank civil official. 

The folding chair and the footstool are made of plain wood. The chair cover is 
decorated with scrolling lotus flowers painted more vigorously than usually seen in 
the ancestral portraits. The square incense stand is black lacquered with green edges 
and the tabletop is embedded with a white marble plate with a mountain-like pat- 
tern. The incense set consists of a censer, a vase and a small box for incense. Both the 
censer and the vase are gilt and shaped as archaic bronze vessels of a kind which was 
highly appreciated during the Ming.'® Inside the fangding 71 i censer is a small heap 
of incense ashes with a piece of burning incense on top. The vase is shaped like a 
gu fil vessel and contains a spray of blooming pomegranates and roses. The pome- 
granate tree, and especially its fruits with an abundance of seeds, is a popular Chinese 
symbol of fertility as the word zi f is both used for “seed” and “son”. Thus, the 
“many seeds” (duozi %-#-) were homonymic with “many sons”. In picture puns the 
first character shi in shiliu 44 for “pomegranate” is used homonymously for shi +t 
or “generation”. As mentioned above the Chinese word for “vase” is homonymic with 
“peace” and the rose is a symbol of all four seasons. Thus the vase with a spray of 
pomegranates and roses expresses a wish of “peace at all seasons from generation to 
generation”.'” 

The portrait of this woman and that of Lady Li were clearly painted by two dif- 
ferent artists, but from an examination of the mountings and the inscriptions on the 
scroll labels it appears that the two paintings were restored and remounted at the 
same time and by the same workshop, and that the two women must have been mar- 
ried into the same family. And as Lady Li almost certainly is identical with Li 
Leifeng, the wife of Liu Dongxing, the woman on this portrait must have been the 
wife of one of Liu Dongxing’s relatives. 

In the available accounts of Liu Dongxing’s life there is no mentioning of any 
family members of the third or fourth civil official rank, and his only son Liu 
Yongxiang, who is mentioned as a wenxue XX and gongshi HR (Nominee for 
Office) apparently did not make a career as an official. According to his descendants, 
who still live in his home village, Pingshang in southern Shanxi, Liu Dongxing was 
the last family member to make a career within the imperial administration. 

If this is correct the portrait of the third or fourth rank official antedates the por- 
trait of Lady Li. The portrait must, therefore be dated from the picture contents. 
This presents difficulties, as the woman is dressed in a classically red Ming-dress and 
phoenix crown, and as there are no items depicted which can help to establish the 
date of manufacture. However, the portrait must have been painted between 1500 


163. Da Ming huidian, vol. 2, p. 1060. 

164. Cammann, “Chinese Mandarin Squares”, p. 44 

165. Ribeiro, op. cit., cat. no. 237, fig. 1. 

166. Eberhard, A Dictionary of Chinese Symbols, pp. 240-241 and Siggstedt, Blomstersprak. pp. 59-60. 
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and the fall of the Ming Dynasty in 1644, when people were rendered en face, and — 
judging from the Nanxundian portraits it became customary to show other pieces of 
furniture than the folding chair in the portraits. Given that the first portrait from 
Sophus Black’s collection is the portrait of Li Leifeng and that — apart from her hus- 
band — nobody in the family was later appointed official, the dating of the second 
woman’s portrait can be narrowed down to the sixteenth century. 


Conclusion 


The discussion of the general aspects of Chinese ancestral portraits has demonstrat- 
ed that our present knowledge about these kind of portraits is based on a limited 
number of sources. Until recently, the study of ancestral portraits has failed to attract 
the interest of scholars in Chinese art and culture, and it is only within recent years 
that serious studies in this field have begun. Specific aspects of the ancestral portraits 
are now gradualy being investigated and collections of ancestral portraits are in the 
process of being published. 

As far as can be established, the ritual use of the ancestral portraits in funerals 
and in the ancestral cult began to be practiced around the beginning of the Song 
dynasty. At that time the portraits seem to have served as a temporary seat of the 
spirit, from the moment the body was encoffined until the permanent spirit-tablet 
was inscribed, and this practice continued at least until the end of the Qing dynasty. 
During the twentieth century when photographs began to replace the painted por- 
traits, the ancestral portraits gradually lost their original function as ritual objects and 
today they merely serve as commemorative portraits. 

From fragmentary descriptions we know that since the Zhou dynasty, living sub- 
stitutes — and later effigies and portraits — were used to represent deceased persons 
in major ancestral ceremonies and funerals. How and to what extent this ancient 
practice formed the basis of the much later use of the ancestral portraits still remains 
to be clarified. It is, however, suggested here that this practice lies behind the 
Buddhist tradition of worshipping statues and painted portraits of charismatic 
monks, which emerged during the Sixth Dynasties Period. During the Tang period, 
these portraits were displayed in “patriarch halls” or “image halls” in the monasteries 
and in the Song period they also came to include the portraits of deceased abbots. 
During the funeral rites the portraits of abbots were regarded as the seat of the 
departed person’s spirit. As these portraits were used ritually in the same way as the 
ancestral portraits (according to later descriptions) and as Buddhist services at the 
same time gained a foothold in the common (Confucian) funerals, it is possible that 
the general use of portraits was introduced together with other Buddhist practices 
in the funerals. 

It appears from many sources that the ancestral portraits were often painted 
posthumously and that great efforts were made to obtain a high degree of resem- 
blance with the deceased’s facial features. It has been stated that the reason for this 
was probably caused by the conception that a life-like portrait might help the spir- 
it to find its way to the right spirit-tablet. Painted portraits were, however, expensive 
and many people had to content themselves with pre-made, standardized portraits 
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or simply do without. The most important ritual object in the Chinese ancestral cult 
was alway the spirit-tablet. 

The ancestral portraits were painted by anonymous professional painters and 
only seldom were well-known painters commissioned to make portraits of this kind. 
Originally, an ancestral portrait was made by one painter only, but from the late 
Ming and onwards the portrayed person’s face was rendered by a portrait painter, 
while the dresses and the background objects were painted — often mechanically — 
by another specialist. This change from individual work to team-work in the 
painter’s studio, took place at the same time as a prosperous middle-class emerged 
and the use of ancestral portraits became more widespread. It is therefore conceiv- 
able that the use of stencils was a result the increased production of portraits at the 
time. 

Very few ancestral portraits painted before the middle of the Ming dynasty have 
been preserved, and even late Ming ancestral portraits are relatively few in number 
compared to the multitude of Qing portraits. Consequently, the present analysis of 
the Scandinavian Ming and Ming style portraits has been to determine their prove- 
nance as regards time and place, and by comparing them among themselves and 
refering to other portraits to reveal some of the characteristic features of the ances- 
tral portraits of the period. 

The examination of the eight Scandinavian portraits has proved that the four 
portraits in the Copenhagen collection are original Ming portraits, while the 
Stockholm portraits must be considered eighteenth century portraits paintings of 
ancestors who lived during the late Ming period. In their composition the portraits 
are based on geometrical figures, most importantly a large triangle and a circle sur- 
rounding the “sitter”. A regular grid of vertical and horizontal lines has often helped 
the painter to outline the composition. Some of the painters definitely made use of 
stencils, as was shown in the analysis of the portraits of the Ming scholar and his wife 
(p. 53). 

Another Ming feature is the combination of diffent kinds of perspective in the 
ancestral painting. In the upper part of the portraits the vanishing point lies in the 
center behind the “sitter”, whereas in the lower part it is placed outside the portrait 
beyond the upper left or upper right side of the painting, depending on whether the 
portrayed person is a woman or a man. The chairs of portrayed women and men are 
turned slightly towards their left-hand side and right-hand side, respectively. This 
feature is seen as a reminiscence of the former custom of portraying the “sitter” in 
the three-quarter pose, but is also bound up with the way the portraits were dis- 
played in the ancestral hall. In this way, the portraits of women and men would all 
be orientated towards the altar with the important spirit-tablets. 

In the case of the Copenhagen portraits, the examination of the dresses, textile 
patterns and various background objects has proved to be in striking accordance 
with Ming objects excavated from tombs or otherwise preserved; a fact which makes 
these portraits interesting in their own right as source material to other aspects of 
Chinese history. 

Finally, it has been shown that all eight portraits must have been made in North 
China, probably in the Shanxi province. This suggestion is based on details in the 
costumes and on the interpretation of an inscription in one of the portraits. 
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The determination of the Stockholm portraits as late Ming style portraits made 
during the Qing is based on various facts: E.g. in one of the portraits a Western paint- 
ing technique has been used which was only introduced in the Qing dynasty, and in 
one of the other portraits the boy attendant has a queue, which clearly shows that 
the portrait must have been painted during the Qing dynasty. Due to stylistic fea- 
tures and the fine quality of the portraits, they are dated to the eighteenth century. 

It is known that copies and reconstructions of Ming ancestral portraits were 
made during the Qing dynasty, and many Ming style portraits are believed to be of 
a much later date than the costumes and background objects suggest. But to what 
extent such Ming style ancestral paintings should be considered popular or regional 
variations from the late Ming, copies or reconstructions from the Qing dynasty — or 
perhaps even reproductions made in the beginning of the twentieth century for the 
Western markets — is still an open question. 


Appendix 1. The Biographies of 
Liu Dongxing and Li Leifeng: 


As demonstrated above, the two spirit-tablets in the portrait of Lady Li almost cer- 
tainly represent the late Ming government official Liu Dongxing and his wife Li 
Leifeng. They both came from the southern part of the Shanxi province and their 
epitaphs with the story of their lives are reproduced in the local accounts; the career 
of Liu Dongxing is furthermore recorded in the Mingshi.’” Dongxing is also known 
from Western sources, as he is favourably mentioned by the Italian Jesuit missionary 
Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), whom he hosted in his official residence in Jining in the 
year 1600.'* 


Li Leifeng ( 1538-1608): 


The inscription on Li Leifeng’s tombstone was written on the request of her son 
Yongxiang F448, who, as expected from a son of filial piety praises his mother and 
emphazises her many virtues. Leifeng came from the village of Gaiqin 47> and 
already at her birth she received a good omen as a heavenly being, apsaras or tiannii 
KX, appeared in her mother’s dream. During her lifetime success smiled upon 
Leifeng, which her son illustrated with two episodes: Once when she and some 
other girls from the village were digging out a cave and the cave collapsed, she was 
the only one who miraculously was not hurt. Later she slipped and fell into a well 
and everyone believed that she was dead. But when she was pulled up, she was 
unharmed apart from “a minor change in colour”. 


167. Cf. above page 199, n101. 

168. Regarding Matteo Ricci’s meeting with Liu Dongxing see: D’Elia, Pasquale M.: Fonte Ricciane. (Roma, 
1949), Vol.II, p. 63 nl and pp. 103-106. Gallagher, Louis J. (Transl.): China in the Sixteenth Century: The 
Journals of Matthew Ricci: 1583-1610. (New York , (1942) 1953), pp. 356-359. Dunne, George H. : 
Generation of Giants. The Story of the Jesuits in China in the last Decades of the Ming Dynasty. (Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1962), pp. 73-74. 
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The good fortune that apparently followed young Leifeng made her very popu- 
lar among the sons of well-to-do families, but she resisted all offers of marriage until 
she was nineteen and married Liu Dongxing who was two years her junior. As was 
customary, she moved to her in-laws’ home, and as an economical and devoted 
daughter-in-law she worked hard in the house and took good care of her parents-in- 
law. One year, when the harvest failed, she sold her trousseau and other personal 
valuables to help the family. When the family regained its wealth, she gathered the 
widows and elderly people of the neighbourhood on the last day of the year to take 
care of them. According to her son, Leifeng managed the household with great dig- 
nity, she was strict but just, and all through her life she was a unique support for her 
husband. Concurrently with her husband’s career Li Leifeng was first appointed 
anren #%X (“Lady”, wife of an official of the sixth rank) , then gongren A 
(“Respectful Lady”, wife of an official of the fourth rank) and finally, shuren #A 
(“Lady of Virtue”, a special title of honour of wives or mothers of officials ).'™ 

During her old age Leifeng shared the religious interest of her husband and stud- 
ied the Buddhist scriptures. In private she worshipped a portrait of the Buddhist 
deity Dashi A+ (the bodhisattva Mahasattva or Guanyin), and when Liu Dongxing 
was dying and the son came to see his father, he found her sitting in meditation recit- 
ing the Heart Sutra continuously. Li Leifeng died seven years later in 1608 at the age 
of 73 (Chinese: 74). By that time she had three married daughters and a son 
Yongxiang, who had given her five grandchildren: a grandson and four granddaugh- 
ters, three of which were already married. 


Liu Dongxing (1538-1601): 
Dongxing originated from the village of Pingshang #_£ by the river Qin in Qinshui 
¥7K county (fig. 47). At the age of 30 he became Hanlin Bachelor (shujishi RA ) 
and was later appointed bingke jishizong RE} 4 (Supervising Secretary in the 
Office of Scrutiny for War). The year after he fell into disgrace, having contradicted 
the Minister “in one question of that time”. As a result Dongxing was degraded and 
deported to a humble position as assistant (xiancheng KK ) to the subprefect in the 
town of Pucheng in the Shaanxi province, and from there he was later transferred to 
the Henan province to work as a district official (zhixian AIS ) in the town of Lushi. 
In 1573 Dongxing was restored to favour and from then on he began a long and suc- 
cessful career within the imperial administration. Having conducted the reconstruc- 
tion of the Grand Canal after a vast flooding, he reached the summit of his career in 
1598: He was appointed Superintendent of the Grand Canal and of Grain Transport 
(zongli hecao #822 Y%8 ) and honoured by the title of Minister of Works (gong bu 
shangshu I 3 4) and Right Censor-in-chief (you duyushi A #4418 ).'° During 
this posting Dongxing and his wife lived in the town of Jining # by the Grand 
Canal in the Shandong province, where he died in 160] at the age of 63 years 
(Chinese: 64)."” 


169. Hucker, op.cit., No. 23, No. 3439 and No. 5438. 

170. Cf. above page 199, n102. 

171. For further details about Liu Dongxing’s carreer see: Mingren zhuanji zi suo yin, p. 834 and D’Elia, op.cit., 
p. 103 n3. 
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One year before his death Liu Dongxing hosted Matteo Ricci, who made his 
second attempt to get access to Beijing. Ricci hoped to obtain an audience with the 
emperor and be allowed to settle in the capital. On May 18, 1600, Ricci and his fol- 
lowers travelled north from Nanjing by the Grand Canal and stopped over in Jining. 
By then Liu Dongxing had already heard about Ricci through his son and a close 
friend and neighbour in Jining, the scholar-official Li Zhi 2% (1527-1602). They 
had both become acquainted with Ricci in Nanjing and had later told Dongxing 
about the missionary and Christianity. When Liu Dongxing, who according to Ricci 
was very concerned about life after death, found out that Ricci intended to make a 
stop in Jining, he sent a palanquin to receive him, and he came to visit him on the 
boat. This was considered a highly unusual gesture of courtesy and attracted atten- 
tion in the town. Onboard the boat, Liu Dongxing inspected the gifts which the mis- 
sionary had brought from Europe to present to the emperor: Beautiful watches, a 
clavichord, glass prisms, crucifixes, a statue of Madonna etc., and Dongxing invited 
Ricci to visit him to his home the following day. 

Thus Matteo Ricci came to spend what he describes as an entertaining and very 
pleasant day at Liu Dongxing’s residence (the Viceroy’s Palace as referred to by 
Ricci) together with their mutual friend Li Zhi and Liu Dongxing’s family. On this 
occasion Liu Dongxing requested to see the petition which Ricci had caused to be 
drawn up in Chinese in Nanjing and which he intended to present to the emperor 
during the audience in Beijing. Liu Dongxing was not satisfied with the document, 
drew up a better one and had it written by the best calligrapher. He furthermore 
wrote a number of introductions to people he knew in Beijing and whom he con- 
sidered more useful than the ones that had been recommended to Ricci in Nanjing. 

Ricci also accounts that Liu Dongxing’s wife had had a dream in which a god 
accompanied by two small children had appeared. When Dongxing told her that he 
had seen a painting of the Virgin Mary and Jesus being admired by John the Baptist 
as a boy onboard Ricci’s boat, she said that the picture exactly resembled her dream, 
and asked her husband to send a painter to the boat to make a copy. Matteo Ricci, 
who doubted that a Chinese artist would be able to make a good copy, sent her a 
copy which had been painted by a young man from the missionary station in 
Nanjing. For this Dongxing was very grateful and promised him that he and his fam- 
ily would be devoted servants of God’s Mother and her Divine Son. 

Liu Dongxing’s learning, courtesy and kindness left a lasting impression on 
Matteo Ricci. He writes that he wished to repay the great hospitality by introducing 
Liu Dongxing and Li Zhi to Christianity, but both died shortly afterwards, Liu 
Dongxing of illness and Li Zhi by his own hand after he had fallen into disgrace as a 
result of court intrigues. 

Liu Dongxing and his wife were both buried at their home in Pingshang in the 
Shanxi province where their descendants still live, and their large tomb existed until 
the Cultural Revolution when it was destroyed by the Red Guards. In 1982 the local 
authorities rehabilitated the couple with a memorial tablet (fig. 48). In 1995 sun- 
flowers grew on the site and among them the remains of sculptures from the spirit- 
road which originally lead up to the tomb could still be found. The tombstones, 
however, had found a more mundane use as the fence of a dunghill (Fig 49-50). 
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The descendants of Liu Dongxing and Li Leifeng had no knowledge of any por- 
trait of Dongxing. No ancestral temple remained and no family genealogy had been 
preserved. 


Appendix 2. Chinese Terms for Ancestral Portraits 


18 3 chuanshen “transmitted spirit” 
#4 jiebai “lifting off the white” 
He jiebo “lifting off the silk” 
AR mingxiang “dark, obscure portrait” 
4 -F- shenzi =78 FH eR 

MR shouxiang “longevity portrait” 
oe A ah Aa xianren shenxiang 

FEAR xianxiang 

EAH xishen “joyful spirit” 

HR yingxiang 

RR yixiang 

38 zhutying “chase shadow” 

48 SEB et zuxian de yixiang 

He zuxian hua, 

4H 5c Bt RR zuxian huaxiang 

4H CH IR zuxianyingxiang 

eas zuzong hua 


Multigeneration portraits: 


th daitu multi-generation painting 

ffi Ae jiezuo “joint sitting” (Shaanxi) 

Fe te HA AR xianshi tuxiang “preceding generation portrait” 
(Hunan) 

Se ML sh Ji zuzong pu Pedigree scroll, sometimes with “stan- 


dardized ancestors’. 
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Fig. ] 
A consort of emperor Renzong (r. 1023-1063) of the Song dynasty. Later repainting. 172 cm x 165 


cm. (National Palace Museum, Taiwan). 
Fig. 2 
Eighteenth century ancestral portrait from the Shanxi province. 190 cm x 120 cm. (Private 
collection) 
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Fig. 3 
Portrait of the Chan priest Wuzhun. Dated 1238. (Tofuku-ji Temple, Kyoto). 
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Fig. 4 
Family members discuss the portrait painter’s sketch of the deceased lady’s face. Illustration from the 
novel Jin Ping Mei. Late Ming. (From: Lévy, A.: Fleur en Fiole d’Or., Vol. II, p. 335): 





Fig. 5 
“Pasted heads”. Detail of fig. 2. 
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Fig. 6 
Two “books of faces”. 33 cm x 46 cm each (opened). (The National Museum of Denmark. Photo by 
John Lee). 
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Fig. 7 
Charcoal sketches from a “book of faces”. (The National Museum of Denmark. Photo by the author). 
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Fig. 8 
A “book of faces” with written corrections by the painter. (The National Museum of Denmark. Photo 
by the author). 
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Fig. 10 
New Year picture with the ancestral hall above and an illustration from the Lantern Festival below. 
(From:Wang Shucun: Paper Joss. Deity Worship Through Folk Prints., pl. 124, p. 125). 
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Fig. 1] 
“Pedigree scroll” with an ancestral temple and a couple of ancestors. (From: Pan Lusheng (ed.): 
Zhongguo minjian meishu quanji., Vol. 1, pl. 213-214). 
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. Fig. 12 
Family altar in a present day Taiwanese home. A portrait of a deceased family member hangs on the 
wall to the left of a large picture of Guanyin, the Goddness of Mercy. (From: Freies China, Mai-Juni 
1989, p. 31). 
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Fig. 13 
A present day altar table with the portraits of two desceased family members placed behind the 
wooden case containing their spirit-tablets. (From: Sinorama, vol. 18, no. 2, 1993, p. 78). 
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Fig. 14 
The Taiwanese portrait painter Li Teng-shang at work. (Photo by the author, 1990). 
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Fig. 15 

a. Tied-up hunbo or temporary spirit- 
tablet.(From: Sancai tuhui, Vol. 4, 

p. 1560). 


b. Sketch of a funeral hall. (From: 
Wengong Jiali. Ming edition, Fu Ssu- 
Nien Library, Academia Sinica, Taiwan). 
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Fig. 16 
Funeral procession around 1900. Signed Zhou Peichun. Silk painting. 42 cm x 69 cm. (The National 
Museum of Denmark. Photo by John Lee). 








Fig. 17 
The ancestral portrait carried in a pavillion. Detail of a funeral procession around 1900. Silk painting. 
40 cm x 172 cm. (Vesterlandsk Kunstmuseum, Bergen, Norway. Photo by Monica Thowsen). 
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Fig. 18 
Funeral procession from the Ming period. (From: Wengong Jiali, Ming-edition. Fu Ssu-Nien Library, 
Academia Sinica, Taiwan). 
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Fig. 19 
Worship in front of an ancestral portrait. (From: Shin zoku kibun. (Edo, 1799), 12/7a. Photo by John 
Lee). 
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Fig. 20 
A Taiwanese ancestral hall with a display of the ancestral portraits at Chinese New Year. (Photo by 
Wang Wei-ch’ang). 


Fig. 21] 
The ancestral portrait of Lady Li. 166 cm x 102 cm. (The National Museum of Denmark. Photo by 
John Lee). 
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. ‘Heaven’ (K tian). 9. Scroll label (# biao). 
. ‘Earth’ (#4 di). 10. ‘Wrap head’ (1 baoshou). 
. ‘Four borders’ (243% sibian ). 11. Corner strengthenings (f4jue). 


. Wooden roller (s84f digan). 
. Knobs (#458 zhoutou). 

. ‘Poetry hall’ (iS shitang). 

. Upper stave (Kif tiangan). 

. Vertical strips (G7? jingdai). 
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Fig. 22 
Sketch of the mounted portraits of Lady Li, fig. 21. 
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Fig. 23 
The baoshou or “wrapped head” silk and the scroll labels on the two ancestral portraits from Sophus 
Black’s collection, fig. 21 and fig. 43. (Photo by John Lee). 
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Fig. 24 
Transillumination of the portrait of Lady Li, fig. 2]. (Photo by John Lee). 
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of Lady Li, fig. 21. 


Fig. 25 
ional skeleton of the portrait 
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Fig. 26 
a. The qilin insignia badge on Lady Li’s 
jacket. Detail of fig. 21. (Photo by the 
author). 


b. The Ming qilin badge. (From: Da Ming 
hui dian of 1587, Vol. 2, pl. 1059). 





Fig. 27 
The spirit-tables and the incense set in the portrait of Lady Li. Detail of fig. 21. (Photo by John Lee). 
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Fig. 28 | 
a. The “fringe pattern” on Lady Li’s skirt. Detail of fig. 21. (Photo by John Lee). 





b. Sixteenth century conventional version of the “fringe pattern”. (From: Simons, Pauline: Chinese 
Patterned Silk. (N.Y., 1949), p. 29). 
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Fig. 29 
Lady Li's face and headgear. Detail of fig. 21. (Photo by John Lee). 


Fig. 30 
Drawing of the ancestral portrait of a certain Lady Tai. Late Ming. (From: Zhou Xibao: Zhongguo 
<— gudai fushi shi. (Taipei, 1985), p. 450, fig. 9). 
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Fig. 32 
Lady Wang's face and headgear. Detail of fig. 31. (Photo by Erik Cornelius). 


Fig. 31] 


The portrait of Lady Wang. 177 cm x 101,5 cm. (The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, —» 
Stockholm, Photo by Erik Cornelius). 
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Fig 33. 
The portrait of Tingjin. 177 cm x 101,5 cm. (The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
Photo by Erik Cornelius). 


Fig. 34 
Portrait of a late Ming scholar’s wife. 150 cm x 108 cm. (The National Museum of Denmark. Photo 
by John Lee). 
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Fig. 35 


Portrait of a late Ming scholar. 150 cm x 108 cm. (The National Museum of Denmark 


Photo by John 


Lee). 
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Fig. 37 
The damao or “big hat” (From: Sancai tuhui, 
Vol. 4, p. 1513). 


Fig. 36 

The lower part of the incense stand leg behind 
the woman’s skirt. Detail of fig. 34. (IR-photo 
by John Lee). 





Fig. 38a—c 

The north wall murals in the tomb of Liu 
Futong. Late fifteenth century. (From: 
Kaogu, 1983, 10, pl. 7-8). 
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Fig. 39 

Ming-style ancestral portrait 
from Shanxi province. 
Eighteenth century. (Photo by 
the author from an antique 
shop in Beijing, 1997). 


Fig. 40 

Ming ancestors. Detail of a 
multi-generation ancestral 
portrait from the Shanxi 
province. Late eighteenth or 
nineteenth century. (Private 
collection. Photo by the 
author). 











Fig. 41 
Portrait of Lady Que, the wife of the scholar Suizhai. 175 x 106 cm. (The Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm. Photo by Erik Cornelius). 








Fig. 42 
Portrait of the scholar Suizhai. 175 cm x 106 cm. (The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Stockholm. Photo by Erik Cornelius). 
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Fig. 44 
Compositional skeleton of fig. 43. 
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Fig. 43. 
Portrait of the wife of a late Ming civil official. 145 cm x 95 cm. (The National Museum of 
Denmark. Photo by John Lee). 
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Fig. 47 

The Pingshang village by the Qin River. 
Southern Shanxi. (Photo by the author, 
1995). ~_ 
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Fig. 45 

Wife of a seventh rank civil official. Drawing 
from a Ming ancestral portrait. (From: Zhou 
Xibao: Zhongguo gudai fushi shi. (Taipei, 1989), 
p. 449, fig. 7. 
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Fig. 46 
The Ming insignia badge of a third and fouth 
rank civil official. (From: Da Ming huidian. Vol. 





2, p. 1060). 
Zr SRR 
Fig. 48 


The 1982 memorial tablet of 
a 4 \S Gay OT ety: LiuDongxing in Pingshang village. (Photo 
a: . aba oie? eee gk by the author, 1995). =e 











Fig. 49 
Horse figure from the spirit-road which formerly led to the tomb of Liu Dongxing and Li Leifeng. To 
the right one of their descendants still living in Pingshang village. (Photos by the author, 1995). 
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Fig. 50 
Remains of the tombstones of Liu Dongxing and Li Leifeng, now fencing a dunghill. (Photo by the 
author, 1995). 
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